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There  is  a  particular  field  of  literature  which  ^  well 
deserving  of  more  general  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received — which  had  no  existence  some  half-century 
ago,  but  noW;,  in  interest  and  importance,  yields  to 
none :  Missionary  literature — one  very  singularly 
diversified  in  its  character  and  bearing — which  has 
its  grave  and  important  points  for  the  consideration  of 
the  learned ;  and  its  touching  incidents  of  explora- 
tion and  danger,  of  intrepid  perseverance,  of  support 
in  trials,  and  deliverance  out  of  them,  well  fitted 
to  interest  the  young.  Fragmentary  notices  of 
experiences,  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages,  may  induce  those  who  read  them  to  read 
more.  There  will  be  found,  for  example,  a  remi- 
niscence of  Count  Zinzendorf.  How  remarkable  a 
man  he  must  have  been  —  how  devoted  and  self- 
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X  PREFACE. 

sacrificing !  It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  more 
of  him,  or  of  Dav^d  Brainerd,  or  Henry  Martyn — 
those  holy  men  of  kindred  minds,  who  shone  as 
lights  when  they  were  on  earth,  and  are  now  gone 
up  to  ''  shine  as  the  stars  ^'  in  a  firmament  of  glory. 
And  then,  the  missions  amongst  the  Esquimaux,  in 
Patagonia,  amongst  the  Hindoos — how  interesting 
the  references  to  them !  And,  lo !  these  missions 
are  still  in  progress.  In  what  state  are  they  now  ? 
where  shall  we  get  more  information  about  them  ? 
and,  next,  how  shall  we  help  them  ?  Nor  can  we 
forget  New  Zealand  and  West  Africa,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  distant  North-west  America;  for 
all  these  are  missions  touched  upon  —  the  light 
falling  now  here,  now  there  —  lighting  up  with  a 
vivid  reality  the  far-oflF  scenes  of  missionary  life, 
which  thus  catch  the  wandering  eye,  and  excite  the 
mind  for  further  knowledge. 

"  But  why,^'  some  objectors  may  say  —  "  why 
choose  this  subject  ?  —  why  the  perils  of  missionary 
life?  Have  missionaries  a  monopoly  of  dangers? 
Are  they  more  exposed  to  them  than  other  men  who 
travel  to  distant  lands,  and  engage  in  the  explora- 
tion of  new  countries  ?  "     Nay,  we  pretend  not  this. 
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Pai-k,  Clapperton,  Denham,  Richardson,  in  Africa; 
Franklin  and  his  companions  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention  —  what 
sufferings  they  endured ! 

But  missionaries  have  their  full  share  of  dif- 
ficulties and  trials.  Their  life  is  not,  as  some  would 
pretend,  an  easy  and  self-indulgent  one.  Tribula- 
tion appears  to  be  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  so 
that  in  sowing  precious  seed  they  go  forth  weeping. 
The  form  which  the  trial  assumes  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  In  New  Zealand  the  climate 
was  healthy,  but  the  people  dangerously  tierce ;  in 
Sierra  Leone  the  people  were  broken  down  and  sub- 
missive, but  the  climate  was  deadly ;  in  the  stations 
which  lie  far  north  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on 
the  English  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  residents  often 
suffer  from  the  dearth  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Sometimes  a  missionary  finds  himself  shut  up  in 
the  interior  of  a  heathen  country,  cut  off  by  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  from  all  communications  with 
his  friends,  and  so  exposed  to  great  privations,  as 
Bishop  Gobat  found  himself  when  a  missionary  in 
Abyssinia,  and  as  the  Hinderers  are  now  at  this 
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moment  in  Ibadan.  But  there  is  one  case  of  recent 
occurrence,  which  exhibits  in  strong  colouring  in- 
deed the  perils  to  which  missionaries  are  exposed. 
We  are  about  to  speak  now  of  what  has  befallen 
not  a  European  but  a  native  missionary,  for  the 
work  is  so  advanced  that  fellow-helpers  are  being 
raised  up  from  amongst  the  natives  themselves, 
equally  willing  to  bear  the  heat  and  the  burden  of 
of  the  day. 

Some  twenty-eight  miles  westward  from  Abbeo- 
kuta,  and  towards  the  Dahomian  frontier,  lay  some 
time  back  the  town  of  Ishagga.  Here  we  had  com- 
menced missionary  work,  and  had  placed  there  a 
good  man  as  catechist,  a  Christian  native,  named 
Thomas  Doherty,  who  carried  on  his  labours  with 
every  hope  of  a  rich  blessing ;  when,  in  March  of 
this  year,  the  King  of  Dahomey,  with  his  barbarous 
yet  disciplined  troops,  captured  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  were  put  to  death 
on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Dahomey,  to  be 
used  for  human  sacrifices,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Our 
native  teacher  and  his  little  flock  of  native  converts 
were  amongst  these  captives.  The  present  king's 
father  had  once  before  carried  off  one  of  our  native 
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Christians,  John  Dasalu,  but  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  was  sokl  into  slavery,  from  whence  he  was 
redeemed  and  returned  to  his  own  land.     But  it  has 
been  otherwise  with  Thomas  Doherty.      A  Dutch 
merchant,  residing  at  Whydah,  the  seaport  of  Da- 
homey, received  a  message   from  the  king,    com- 
manding his  attendance  at  Abomey  on  the  occasion 
of  the   ''customs,"   or   annual   offering   of  human 
sacrifices,  thousands  of  which  are  slaughtered  yearly 
by  this  crowned  savage.     It  was  a  command  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  disobey.     Almost  the  first  of  the 
many  horrid  sights  he  witnessed  was  the  body  of 
poor   Doherty  nailed  to  a  cross, — one  nail  driven 
through  the  forehead,  another  through  the  heart, 
—  he  had,  indeed,  died  a  painful,  yet  a  martyr's, 
death.    The  kind  of  death  to  which  he  was  subjected 
signifies  that  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.     Others,  indeed,  died  also ;  in  this  respect  he 
was  only  one  of  many.    The  blood  of  the  captives  of 
Ishagga,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  flowed  freely 
round   as  they  were  decapitated.     But  his  fellow- 
sufferers   died  by   the   sword  ;    he  by   crucifixion. 
Amidst  these  horrible  scenes  the  king,  with  loud 
voice,  promised  his  troops  that  as  they  had  spoiled 
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Ishagga,  they  should  have  the  spoils  of  Abbeokuta 
also.  Next  month  the  people  of  Abbeokuta  expect 
the  visitation  of  the  grim  tyrant,  and  the  trees  are 
actually  pointed  out,  to  which,  should  he  succeed, 
after  the  example  of  Thomas  Doherty,  he  intends  to 
affix  the  European  missionaries. 

Missionaries,  then,  are  exposed  to  trials  and 
dangers, — yea,  to  a  full  share  of  them.  What 
moves  them  to  become  liable  to  and  endure  such 
hardships  ?  We  can  understand  the  adventuious 
spirit  of  the  traveller  who  sets  forth  to  explore  the 
centre  of  Africa  or  Australia.  Should  he  prove  suc- 
cessful, he  becomes  the  lion  of  the  day,  and  receives 
his  honours  and  rewards.  But  if  a  missionary  in- 
cidentally makes  some  geographical  discovery,  the 
probability  is  that  his  accounts  are  received  at  home 
with  incredulity  and  contempt.  Does  he  discover 
snow  mountains  in  the  region  of  East  Africa  ? 
Scientific  men  ridicule  the  statement,  and  with 
elaborate  essays  proceed  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
see  any.  The  eyes  and  evidence  of  any  other  man 
would  be  reliable.  But  a  missionary,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  is  the  victim  of  a  mental  imbecility,  which 
afflicts  his  physical  organisation,  so  that  he  does  not 
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see  as  other  men,  or  feel  as  other  men ;  so  that  he 
mistakes  snow  for  granite  rocks,  and  fancies  he  is 
cold  and  needs  a  fire,  when  he  is  sweltering  under 
the  heats  of  tropical  Africa. 

We  can  understand  what  nerves  the  soldier  to 
the  battle,  and  enables  him  to  stand  fast,  when  the 
scythe  of  death  is  mowing  down  its  bloody  harvest. 
There  are  human  motives,  which  every  one  knows 
of,  strong  enough  to  produce  such  a  result  as  this. 
We  can  understand  the  gold-digger^s  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  spirit  of  endurance  with  which  he 
meets  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  occupation.  But 
what  moves  the  missionary  to  his  work,  and  sustains 
him  in  it?  There  is  no  worldly  fame,  there  are 
no  honours  to  be  acquired;  no  riches  reward  his 
patient  labour.  Should  he  be  compelled  to  return 
home,  an  humble  curacy  is  his  ordinary  lot.  How 
is  it  that  he  is  willing  to  endure,  not  for  a  brief 
period,  like  a  traveller  passing  through  a  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  country,  but  for  years,  the  trials  of 
his  lot-  0  hold  on  though  wife  and  children  sicken 
and  die,  while  the  fields  that  he  is  spending  himself 
upon,  look  as  barren  and  dreary  as  they  did  at  first  ? 
Whence  the  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  that 
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keeps  him  in  his  place,  and  enables  him  unremit- 
tingly to  persevere,  until  life  itself  has  been  the 
sacrifice,  and  he  has  surrendered  it  to  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  or  the  breath  of  the  deadly  pestilence  ? 
The  motive  is  not  earthly  —  it  is  divine ;  the 
strength  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  "  Whether 
we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we 
be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause.  For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  He  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for 
them  and  rose  again.'' 

Surely,  then,  if  individuals  will  not  co-operate 
in  the  missionary  work,  at  least  they  ought  not  to 
despise  it,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  contemptible  enthu- 
siasm. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  Prefatory  Letter  to 
Dr.  Livingstone's  "  Cambridge  Lectures,''  has  point- 
edly rebuked  all  such  proceedings  : — 

"  I  remember  well,"  he  observes,  "  the  mockery 
and  ribaldry  —  seasoned  with  pungent  wit,  and 
spiced  with  words  which,  if  they  helped  to  raise  a 
laugh,  served  also  to  raise  a  blush  on  the  modest 
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cheek  —  by  which  a  party  of  humble  missionaries, 
who  went  out  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  were  held  up  to  open 
scorn  in  some  of  the  most  popular  works  of  that 
period.  These  missionaries  were  not  learned  men, 
and  some  of  them  may  have  imperfectly  known  their 
own  strength,  and  ill  counted  the  cost  of  what  they 
undertook ;  but  they  were  earnest  men,  and  not  to 
be  put  down  by  the  wit  and  mockery  of  those  who 
had  done,  and  were  willing  to  do,  nothing  for  the 
civilisation  and  instruction  of  the  licentious  inha- 
bitants of  those  beautiful  islands.  The  missionaries 
persevered  against  scorn  and  ill  bodings;  and 
before  many  years  were  over  their  labours  were 
blessed,  and  they  christianised  the  islands  to  which 
they  first  shaped  their  course;  and  their  goodly 
victory  was,  under  God,  followed  by  one  of  the 
most  rapid  advances  in  civilisation  of  which  we 
can  find  an  account  in  the  moral  records  of  the 
present  century. 

"  Yet  some  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  this 
time  have  endeavoured  to  blight  their  laurels  by 
frequent  and  hasty  scoffings  at  honest  acts  of  public 
zeal  for  the  instruction    of  the   poor   natives  of 
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heathendom.  They  write  as  if  every  man  must  be  a 
brain-heated  fanatic,  who  stands  up  on  a  public 
platform  to  plead  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  distant 
lands  j  and  as  if  every  woman  who  goes  to  listen  to 
him  and  desires  to  help  him,  must  needs  be  a  simple 
dreamer,  a  slattern,  a  sorry  housewife,  and  a  bad 
mother.  Such  gross  caricatures  carry  with  them 
their  own  antidote,  for  they  are  nauseously  false  and 
ridiculously  untrue  to  nature.  Who  ever  doubted 
that  there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  great  follies  even 
among  good  men?  There  will  be  found  at  all 
times  men  who  talk  of  goodness,  and  make  a  show 
of  it,  without  loving  it  for  its  own  sake.  Such  men 
are  the  chaff  which  the  blast  of  ridicule  might, 
perhaps,  winnow  from  the  corn.  But  our  Bible 
tells  us  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  divide  the 
good  part  of  the  crop  from  the  bad — rather  to 
leave  the  separation  to  an  unerring  hand;  and  as 
for  ourselves,  it  tells  us  to  hope  all  things,  and 
to  live  in  charity  with  our  neighbour.  A  man  who 
pleads  honestly  (and  wisely  too)  for  a  cause  in 
which  his  heart  is  warm,  but  for  which  his  hearers 
have  no  sympathy,  may  perchance  appear  to  them 
to  be  acting  and  talking  like  a  fool,  while  he  is 
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speaking  the  very  words  of  truth  and  wisdom.  Let 
us  keep  down  our  mockeiy,  and  try  gravely  and 
honestly  to  look  society  in  the  face;  and  we  shall 
most  certainly  see,  that  among  men  and  women 
of  every  grade — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — 
who  have  felt  true  love  for  their  fellow-creatures 
both  at  home  and  in  heathendom,  and  have  proved 
it  by  efforts  for  their  instruction  in  the  lessons  of 
the  Gospel,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  patriots, 
and  many  of  the  best  fire-side  models  of  social  duty 
and  domestic  love." 

The  fact  is,  the  missionary  work  is  too  elevated 
and  self-sacrificing  for  some  men  to  be  able  to 
understand  it.  If  an  officer  volunteer  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  in  the  face  of  danger,  he  receives,  and 
with  justice,  the  praise  of  his  fellow-soldiers;  and 
should  he  fall  in  the  enterprise,  his  memory  is 
honoured,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  one  whose  life  was 
nobly  sacrificed.  But  should  a  man  who  has  won 
academical  distinction,  and  obtained  by  talent  and 
application  a  high  place  among  his  fellows,  decide 
to  become  a  missionary — to  abandon  his  hopes  of 
honour  and  promotion  at  home — how  his  friends 
deplore  the  unhappy  decision,  and  regret  that  under 
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an  unaccountable  delusion  he  should  throw  away 
his  fine  prospects  !  The  missionary  cause  is  regarded 
by  them  as  something  so  low,  so  ignoble,  as  to  be 
undeserving  of  such  a  sacrifice.  And  yet,  who  was 
the  first  missionary? — who  first  consecrated  Him- 
self to  this  special  work? — who  left  a  throne,  that 
He  might  come  on  a  mission  to  a  lost  world,  and 
humiliated  Himself  in  such-wise  that  none  have  ever 
equalled  Him  in  self-sacrifice  and  voluntary  humi- 
liation ?  And  who  more  closely  imitates  that  high 
example  than  the  missionary,  who,  for  the  love  he 
bears  his  Master  and  the  love  he  bears  his  fellow- 
men,  voluntarily  surrenders  home  and  friends,  that 
in  a  strange  and  distant  land  he  may  make  known 
the  salvation  of  Jesus,  and  thus  save  souls?  Let 
such  men  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
be  respected  j  and  if  the  world  cannot  approve,  let 
it  at  least  be  silent. 

But  we  desire  more  than  this  :  we  want  the  past 
to  enrich  the  present,  and  the  present  to  furnish 
new  supplies  for  a  future  and  more  extended  work. 
We  wish  our  young  friends,  as  they  read  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  this  work,  to  imbibe  the 
tone  and  temper  of  such  men — to  catch  their  mis- 
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sionary  spirit,  and  reflect  it  in  their  lives.  We  wish 
them  to  respect  the  great  missionary  undertaking, 
to  speak  well  of  it,  to  observe  its  progress,  to  help  it 
on  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  We  would  have 
their  prayers  embrace  it,  their  efforts  befriend  it. 
We  would  have  them  promote  its  interests  at  home, 
and,  it  may  be,  some  of  them  devote  themselves 
personally  to  its  service  in  foreign  lands. 


J.  R. 


Tunbridge  Wells,  Oct.  1862. 
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Count  Zinzendorf. 
David  Brainerd. 
Henry  Martyn. 
Allen  Gardiner. 
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"  IN  JOUENEYINGS  OFTEN." 


COUNT  ZINZENDORF. 

In  the  present  state  of  habits  and  customs  in  the 
civilised  world,  these  words  convey  little  idea  of  toil, 
or  hardship,  or  peril.  But  a  century  back  they 
bore  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  they  do 
now;  and  even  in  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  the 
sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives,  in  the  mere  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  wild  and  savage 
life.  It  will  suffice  to  give  three  or  four  specimens 
of  earnest  followers  of  the  Apostles ;  beginning  with 
the  founder  of  the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren, 
and  ending  with  that  devoted  man  who  left  his  body 
on  the  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Count  Zinzendorf  s  bright  example  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  rightly  estimating  the  character  of 
his  sacrifices.  He  was  born  to  the  possession  of 
rank,  wealth,  high  station,  and  great  influence. 
All  these  he  "  counted  loss  for  Christ,'^     He  gave 
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them  all,  not  grudgingly,  but  with  a  resolved  heart, 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  position  and  influence  of  his  family  at  court 
gained  him,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  a  seat  in  the 
government  at  Dresden,  with  the  rank  of  Aulic  and 
Justicial  Counsellor.  This  was  in  1721.  After  re- 
maining in  this  post  until  1732,  he  begged  the  king 
to  accept  his  resignation.  His  tender  was  accepted ; 
but  so  ill  was  now  his  repute  at  court,  that  an  order 
was  sent  him  to  sell  his  estates ;  in  which  was  implied, 
that  he  should  leave  the  country.  So,  also,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Denmark,  in  1731,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a  seat  among  the 
king's  ministers ; — yet  on  a  second  visit,  in  1735, 
a  rescript  was  issued  against  him.  And  when,  in 
1743,  he  visited  Riga,  an  order  of  the  Empress  of 
llussia  was  sent  to  him,  "that  he  should  quit  her 
territories  with  all  speed.'' 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  early  as  in  1731,  the 
Count  and  his  most  intimate  friends  had  resolved  to 
make  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  a 
main  business  of  their  lives.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  Leonard  Dober,  one  of  the  newly-revived  and 
re-organised  Church  of  the  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren,  had  resolved  to  go  forth  to  the  heathen, 
and  had  chosen  the  poor  negro-slaves  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  as  the  first  recipients  of  the  gospel- 


message. 


In  the  next  year,  Christian  David,  and 
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Matthew  and  Christian  Stach,  set  out  on  a  mission 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  And  in  1734, 
Andrew  Grasman  and  Daniel  Schneider  took  their 
departure  for  the  shores  of  Lapland. 

In  the  following  year,  1735,  a  mission  was 
organised  for  Georgia ;  and  another  was  planned  to 
the  Indians  in  Surinam. 

Keceiving  now  no  countenance  in  Denmark, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  1736,  proceeded  to  Holland, 
arriving  in  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  March.  He 
was  an  exile  from  his  own  estates,  and  from  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Herrnhut,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  founder.  That  autumn  he  spent  in  Riga 
and  in  Revel;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
resolved  on  a  journey  to  England.  He  landed  at 
Harwich  in  January  1737,  where  he  soon  became 
acquainted  with  George  Whitfield  and  John  Wesley. 
The  following  year  he  sailed  for  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas ;  disregarding  the  report,  that  it  was  one  of 
tlie  most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  Europeans  died 
in  the  first  twelve  months  after  landing. 

He  reached  the  island  in  January  1739,  where 
he  regulated  and  established  the  mission,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  month  to  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Eustatia.  Returning,  he  reached  England  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  Holland  in  the  course  of 
May.      That    autumn    two   others   of  the   United 
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Brethren  went  forth  ;  one  to  Algiers,  and  the  other 
to  Constantinople.  A  mission  to  Ceylon  was  also 
determined  on. 

Next,  the  Count  paid  a  missionary  visit  to 
Switzerland,  and  to  England  in  1741.  While  in 
Geneva  he  preached  often,  and  published  several 
tracts  and  addresses.  In  1 741  he  left  England  for 
the  North  American  colonies,  passing,  by  way  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware,  where  a  missionary  settlement  of  the 
Brethren  had  been  founded.  The  Germans  in 
Philadelphia  strove  to  persuade  the  Count  to  re- 
main among  them  as  their  Bishop.  In  July  and 
August  he  visited  the  Indians  in  the  woods,  passed 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  reached  ''  the  Five 
Nations.-" 

On  the  30th  of  September  he  commenced  his 
return.  The  summer  had  been  spent  in  the  bark- 
huts  of  the  Indians :  the  return  was  not  without 
difficulties  and  dangers.  The  horses  had  to  seek 
their  food  in  the  woods,  and  the  morasses  were  often 
nearly  impassable.  At  last  they  reached  the  Shawa- 
nose,  another  Indian  tribe,  among  whom,  dwelling 
in  a  tent,  the  Count  remained  twenty  days.  In  all 
these  visits  he  was  provided  with  interpreters,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  Indians. 

The  return  from  this  tribe  to  the  inhabited  part 
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of  Pennsylvania,  was  both  fatiguing  and  dangerous. 
The  horses  were  frequently  almost  exhriusted  for 
want  of  proper  food ;  the  rivers  were  often  scarcely 
fordable ;  the  nights  were  inclement,  and  the  rains 
frequent.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  Count  reached 
Bethlehem,  one  of  the  missionary  stations,  on  the 
9th  of  November.  From  Philadelphia  he  took  his 
departure  on  the  1st  of  January,  after  regulating  all 
missionary  affairs  in  that  country :  embarking  at 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  January,  1743.  In  England 
the  Count  remained  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  April  arrived  in  Holland;  from  whence 
he  passed  into  Germany. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  attempted  to 
visit  Russia,  but  was  stopped  at  Riga,  and  confined 
in  the  citadel  till  the  Empress's  pleasure  could 
be  taken :  which,  finally,  ordered  his  immediate 
departure.  In  1745  he  again  visited  Holland,  and 
from  thence  he  returned  to  England.  All  these 
journeys  were  undertaken,  not  for  pleasure,  but  on 
the  business  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  especially 
in  furtherance  of  their  missions.  In  1747  he 
revisited  Saxony  and  Upper  Lusatia,  and  in  the 
next  year  passed  into  Holland,  and  embarked  for 
England.  Here  he  met  a  party  of  missionaries 
who  were  preparing  to  embark  for  North  America 
and  Greenland. 

Subsequently   he   visited   France,    Switzerland, 
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Holland,  and  various  countries  in  Germany.     His 
life  resembled  that  of  Whitfield,  or  of  Barnabas : 
his  work  was  not  that  of  a  local  missionary,  devoted 
to  one  spot  and  one  people.     Endowed  with  con- 
siderable influence  and  property,  he  consecrated  both 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.    He  wrote,  he  com- 
posed hymns,  he  organized  singing-classes,  he  held 
synods,  he  founded  missions,  he  trained  missionaries, 
he  bought  houses,  he  devoted  wife  and  children, 
name  and  fame,  all  to  this  one  work.     And  he  met 
with   the   reward   which   his  Master  had  foretold. 
They   '^  spake  all  manner  of   evil  against  him  for 
Christ's  sake."    He  was  declared  to  be  "  the  beast " 
and  *Hhe  false  prophet '^  of  St.  John.     He  was  said 
to  be  an  adulterer,  whom  the  Church  in  Germany 
had  expelled.     He  was  made  '^  the  filth  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ofFscouring  of  all  things.''     But  when  the 
hour  of  his  departure  came,  he  could  lay  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  and  calmly  say,  "  Now,  my  dear 
son,  I  am  going  to  my  Saviour.     I  am  ready  :  I  am 
quite  resigned  to  the  will  of  my  Lord,  and  He  is 
satisfied  with  me.     J^  he  no  longer  wishes  to  make 
use  of  me  here,  T  am  quite  ready  to  go  to  Him, 
for  there  is  nothnig  in  my  way." 


IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


DAVID  BRAINERD. 


Among  those  who  have  unreservedly  and  perse- 
veringly  resigned  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
ease,  and  competence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  assign 
a  foremost  place  to  David  Brainerd.  Like  Judson, 
he  was  one  who  might  have  selected  his  scene  of 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
towns  of  New  England,  and  might  have  there  passed 
a  life  of  usefulness,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends 
and  admirers.  It  was  his  own  determinate  choice 
which  sent  him  into  the  forest,  to  find  an  early 
tomb,  through  the  paths  of  abstinence,  physical 
sufferings,  and  the  extremest  self-denial. 

Having  offered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  having  fixed  upon  a 
tribe  or  community  of  that  people,  living  at  Kauna- 
meek,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  whose  instruc- 
tion his  labours  might  be  in  the  first  instance 
devoted,  he  thus  describes  his  position  among 
them :  — 
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"  I  live  in  the  most  lonely,  melancholy  desert, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Albany.  I  board  with  a 
poor  Scotchman,  from  the  Highlands,  whose  wife 
can  scarcely  talk  any  English.  My  diet  consists 
mostly  of  hasty-pudding,  boiled  corn,  and  bread 
baked  in  the  ashes.  My  lodging  is  a  little  heap  of 
straw,  laid  upon  some  boards,  a  little  way  from  the 
ground:  for  it  is  a  log-room,  without  any  floor,  that 
I  lodge  in.  My  work  is  exceedingly  hard,  as  I  live 
so  far  from  my  Indians.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  the  only  person  with  whom  I  can  readily  converse 
in  these  parts.'^ 

After  some  months  he  exchanged  this  lodging 
for  a  dwelling  nearer  to  his  Indians :  a  hut  which 
he  had  chiefly  raised  with  his  own  hands.  He  says, — 

'^  At  night  I  moved  into  my  own  house.  I  am 
now  quite  alone ;  no  friend  to  communicate  any  of 
my  sorrows  to,  or  with  whom  to  take  sweet  counsel. 
I  had  no  bread,  nor  could  I  get  any.  I  am  forced 
to  send  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for  all  the  bread  I  eat ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  mouldy  and  sour  before  I  eat  it, 
if  I  get  any  quantity.  I  had  some  Indian  meal,  of 
which  I  made  some  little  cakes,  and  fried  them,  and 
I  felt  contented  with  my  circumstances,  and  sweetly 
resigned  to  God." 

Of  his  work  among  the  Indians,  he  says, — 

"  I  had  to  travel,  day  and  night,  in  stormy  and 
severe  weather,  though  very  ill  and  full  of  pain :  was 
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almost  overdone  with  the  extreme  fatigue  and  wet, 
and  with  faHing  into  a  river :  yet  few  that  I  sought 
were  disposed  to  converse  about  heavenly  things." 

At  another  time  he  remarks, — 

"  Spent  most  of  this  day  in  labour,  to  procure 
something  on  which  to  keep  my  horse  during  the 
winter."  His  journeyings  among  the  Indians  were 
of  such  extent,  that  without  a  horse  they  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible. 

Again  he  says, — 

"Rode  to  my  house:  the  air  clear  and  calm, 
yet  intensely  cold :  such  was  the  extremity  of  the 
weather,  that  I  had  nearly  perished."  "  Was  glad 
to  get  alone  in  my  little  cottage.  Oh,  what  reason 
for  thankfulness  have  I,  on  account  of  this  retire- 
ment !  I  remained  till  midnight  awake :  all  was  so 
still,  and  my  mind  so  serene,  that  I  grudged  the 
hours  to  sleep." 

After  passing  the  winter  with  the  Indians  at 
Kaunameek,  the  directors  of  the  mission  wished  him 
to  proceed  to  visit  the  tribes  on  the  Delaware  river. 
On  ^lay  the  8th  he  rode  forty-five  miles ;  on  the 
next  day  he  went  forward,  and  crossing  the  Hudson 
river,  traversed  a  long  tract  of  desolate  country. 
On  the  13th  he  writes, — 

"  Rose  early,  in  illness  of  body,  after  my  long 
journey,  from  the  great  fatigue  and  heavy  rains; 
was  very  melancholy  —  scarcely  ever   saw   such   a 
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gloomy  morning :  there  appeared  to  be  no  Sabbath 
— the  children  were  all  at  play,  the  people  careless. 
I  feel  as  if  banished  from  all  mankind/' 

His  toils  now  began  to  tell  upon  his  weak  frame. 
In  his  diary  he  writes, — 

"  I  still  continued  to  give  myself  up  to  God, 
praying  incessantly  with  sweet  fervency  of  spirit. 
My  health  being  very  weak  of  late,  I  was  now  much 
overcome;  so  that,  when  I  rose  from  my  knees,  I 
could  scarcely  stand  or  walk  straight.  My  joints 
were  loosed,  and  nature  seemed  as  if  it  would 
dissolve.  ""^ 

Reviving,  he  went  forward,  '^  not  knowing,"  he 
observes,  "  whither  he  went.  It  was  enough  to 
make  one's  heart  sink,  going  alone  through  this 
howling  wilderness." 

After  riding  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he 
came  to  a  village  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  Here 
he  lived  till  the  autumn.  The  summer  was  pleasant, 
and  he  often  preferred  to  pass  the  night  in  or  under 
one  of  the  great  trees,  rather  than  an  Indian  wig- 
wam; but  when  the  rains  began  to  fall,  his  situation 
became  deplorable :  for  days  he  was  coiitined  to  a 
wigwam,  filled  with  smoke  or  other  odours  still  less 
desirable. 

After  spending  some  time  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  he  moved  onwards 
to  the  Susquehannah,  and  commenced  a  mission  to 
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the  Indians  there.  He  was  accompanied  by  an 
interpreter.  The  first  day  they  journeyed  till  nij^ht, 
and  lodged  in  a  house  by  the  road-side.  "  The 
next  day  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen  but  lofty 
mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  frowning  rocks.  Just 
at  dark  we  kindled  a  fire,  cut  up  a  few  bushes,  and 
made  a  shelter  to  screen  us  from  the  frost,  which 
was  very  hard.  The  next  day  we  came  to  the 
Susquehannah  river.'' 

Here  he  assembled  the  Indians,  preached  to 
them,  and  visited  them  from  house  to  house. 

Returning  to  the  Delaware  river,  he  now  built 
himself  a  hut,  in  preference  to  a  wigwam.  One 
chamber  served  for  kitchen  and  parlour,  where  he 
kept  his  wood,  ate,  and  slept.  It  was  now  Decem- 
ber, and  his  sufferings  during  that  winter  were  very 
severe;  but  in  the  spring  he  seemed  to  realize  his 
reward,  for  the  Indians  began  to  give  ear  to  him, 
and  he  frequently  preached  to  considerable  numbers 
of  them . 

Soon  afterwards  we  find  him  again  on  the  move, 
and  seeking  the  Indians  in  a  place  called  Cross- 
weeksung,  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  here  that  his 
labours  were  rewarded  with  the  most  evident  and 
abundant  fruit ;  but,  as  the  Indian  tribes  were  scat- 
tered and  migratory,  so  Brainerd  also  w^as  ever  on 
the  move. 

In    May  he    had    visited    the    Susquehannah 
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Indians,  riding,  in  that  journey  alone,  more  than 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles.  In  September  he 
again  repaired,  both  to  the  Susquehannah  and  to 
the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  In  the  autumn  he 
writes, — 

^'  I  have  now  ridden  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  since  the  beginning  of  March  last,  and  have 
sought  for  a  companion  or  colleague  to  travel  with 
me,  but  have  not  found  one." 

Again  we  find  him  at  Ci  ossweeksung ;  but, 
being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  open  w^oods,  on 
the  bare  ground,  he  was  overtaken,  on  one  occasion, 
by  a  storm  in  which  he  had  nearly  perished.  Thus 
exposing  himself,  he  soon  fell  into  a  burning  fever, 
and  had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  the  house  of  an 
Indian  trader,  where  he  languished  many  days. 

Thus  was  his  short  life  spent :  —  Now  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  then  at  the  Susquehannah, 
then  at  Crossweeksung;  but,  like  Felix  Neff  nearly 
a  century  after,  he  sank  under  such  excessive  labours, 
and,  after  a  brief  and  shining  career,  he  vanished 
from  among  men,  and  "  obtained  an  inheritance  with 
the  saint;^  in  light." 

His  labours  among  the  Indians  commenced  in 
April  1743,  and  in  November  1746  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion,  languishing  in 
illness  till  October  1747,  when  he  died. 

It  is  natural  that  the  question  should  be  asked, 
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Why  did  he  not  labour  less,  +  it  he  might  labour 
the  longer  ?''  And  of  Neff,  and  Martyn,  and  many 
others,  tne  same  question  will  probably  often  be 
proposed.  It  might  be  replied,  that  poor  erring 
man  scarcely  ever  finds  out  the  true  medium 
between  too  much  and  too  little;  and  that  for  one 
who  exceeds,  there  are  generally  ten  thousand  wl^  o 
fall  short.  But  we  may  leave  the  question  where 
it  is  left  by  St.  Paul.  When  he  tells  us  of  his 
"  journeyings  often,  his  weariness  and  painfulness, 
his  watchings  often,  his  hunger  and  thirst,  his 
fastings  often,'^  he  does  not  speak  of  them  either 
as  furnishing  ground  for  vain-glory,  or  matter  for 
regret.  Looking  back  upon  his  toils  and  troubles, 
at  the  close  of  life,  he  thankfully  siys,  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith. ^'  And  he  can  triumphantly 
add,  "  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
glory,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  in  that  day.^^ 
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Henry  Martyn  was  not  p.  missionary  in  the  com- 
mon or  technical  acceptation  of  the  term.  At  the 
time  of  his  arriving*  at  man^s  estate,  there  was  no 
organization  existing  in  England  which  had  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  itsell  so  great  an  undertaking 
as  to  send  "jrth  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  He  accepted, 
therefore,  a  chaplaincy  on  the  establishment  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  but  he  did  this  distinctly  as 
a  means  of  placing  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
Hindoo  and  Mahometan  population,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  known  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of 

iidlYailOn, 

He  received  priest's  orders  in  March  1805,  and 
left  England  in  September,  arriving  in  Madras 
Roads  on  the  22d  of  April,  J  806.  Entering  upon 
his  ordinary  duties  as  a  chaplain  to  the  Company's 
troops  and  servants,  all  his  leisure  tmie  was  occu- 
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pied  with  the  study  of  the  native  languages.  His 
journals  witness  to  his  continual  labours  of  this 
kind.  His  time  was  divided  between  Hindostanee, 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Nagree.  In  March  1807, 
we  find  him  beginning  a  service  in  Hindostanee, 
having  translated  the  English  Liturgy  into  that 
langupge.  In  the  course  of  that  year  he  was  joined 
by  Sabat,  a  learned  Arabian,  with  whom  he  resumed 
the  stud_j  of  Persian.  In  March  1808,  he  had 
completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Hindostanee;  and  we  find  him  instantly  un- 
derta'  'ng,  with  Sabat^s  assistance,  a  Persian  trans- 
hu.  JL.,  In  February  1809,  he  records  with  joy  the 
completion  of  th'e  four  Gospels  in  Persian ;  and  in 
the  svmmer  of  1810  the  whole  translation  was  com- 
pleted. Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Martyn  had  not 
forgotten  the  necessities  of  those  among  whom  he 
was  living.  In  December  1809,  he  began  a  course 
of  open-air  sermons  to  the  poor  Hindoos,  who  came 
to  his  door,  on  appointed  days,  for  a  distribution  of 
rice.  His  coi  ;,i'<?;ations  generally  amounted  to  five, 
six,  or  eight  v  ad  red  persons;  and  he  carried  on 
these  labours  til  mins  in  the  chest,  symptomatic  of 
an  incipient  consumption,  forced  him  to  suspend 
them. 

In  September  1810,  however,  the  opinions  of 
competent  judges  had  been  collected,  and  it  was 
declared  th  t  Sabat's  Persian  was  too  full  of  Arabian 
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idioms  to  be  fitted  for  general  use.  Keenly  disap- 
pointed, Mr.  Martyn  determined  to  go  himself  into 
Persia,  to  gather  the  opinions  of  learned  natives,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  begin  a  new  translation.  He  left 
Cawnpore  on  the  1st  of  October,  1810;  and  after 
staying  a  short  time  with  his  friend  Mr.  Brown,  at 
Calcutta,  he  quitted  India — as  it  proved — finally. 
In  his  journal  of  Jan.  1, 1811,  he  thus  writes:  — 

'•  The  weakness  which  has  come  upon  me  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  if  it  should  not  give  an 
entire  new  turn  to  my  life,  is  '  ly  to  be  productive 
of  events,  in  the  course  of  the  p  sent  year,  which  I 
little  expected,  or  at  least  did  not  expect  so  soon.  I 
now  pass  from  India  to  Arabia,  not  knowing  what 
things  shall  befal  me  there,  but  assured  that  an 
ever-faithful  God  and  Saviour  will  be  with  me  in  all 
places  whithersoever  I  go.^^ 

Coasting  India  all  February  and  March,  Mr. 
Martyn  reached  Muscat  in  April,  and  Bushire  on 
the  21st  of  May.  Here  he  landed,  and  proceeded 
to  Shiraz,  which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  remain  until  May  in 
the  following  year. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  in  a  country  under  despotic 
rule,  such  as  Persia,  nothing  could  have  circulation 
except  by  royal  permission,  Mr.  Martyn^s  first 
endeavour  was — having  completed  his  translation — 
to  lay  it  before  the  king,  and   to   ask   his   royal 
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approval;  and  his  consent  to  its  circulation.  Hence, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  one  year  after  his  entrance  into 
Persia,  he  left  Shiraz,  in  order  to  lay  his  vvorl<  at 
his  Majesty^s  feet;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  King's 
camp,  he  learnt  from  the  Vizier  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  King  to  receive  any  stranger,  unless 
introduced  by  the  Ambassador,  or  accredited  by  a 
letter  from  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
proceed  to  Tebriz,  where  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  was  then 
residing.  This  journey — what  with  want  of  sleep, 
want  of  refreshment,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  — 
brought  on  a  raging  fever,  which  detained  him  at 
Tebriz  for  nearly  two  months.  From  thence  he 
writes  to  a  friend  in  England,  on  July  12, 1812  :  — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Feb.  14.  Shall 
I  pain  your  heart  by  adding,  that  I  am  in  such  a 
state  of  sickness  and  pain  that  I  can  hardly  write 
to  you  ?  ...  In  consequence  of  the  state  to  which 
I  am  reduced,  I  have  applied  for  leave  to  come  on 
furlough  to  England;  but  I  must  faithfully  tell  you 
that  the  probability  of  my  reaching  England  alive  is 
but  small.'' 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1812,  Mr.  Martyn  set 
out  on  his  last  journey  —  the  most  painful,  and  yet 
the  most  joyful,  he  ever  undertook.  The  miseries 
he  endured  in  it  were  intense;  but  it  ended  in 
heaven ! 

Sept.  2.     All  things  being  ready,  I  set  out  on 
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my  long  journey  of  1300  miles,  carrying  letters  from 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to  the  Governors  of  Erivan,  Kars, 
and  Erzeroum,  and  the  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. My  party  consisted  of  two  Armenian 
servants,  Antoine,  the  groom,  and  Sergius,  who  was 
to  accompany  me  all  the  way  to  Constantinople,  as 
professing  to  speak  both  Persian  and  Turkisl,  and 
so  qualified  to  act  as  my  interpreter;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  the  former  I  soon  found  to  be  rather  scanty. 
These  were  mounted,  and  two  other  horses  carried 
my  luggage.'' 

We  pass  over  the  narrative  of  the  first  nineteen 
days,  and  proceed  to  — 

'^  Sept.  21.  Rode  into  Kars.  Its  appearance  is 
quite  European ;  not  only  at  a  distance,  but  within. 
The  houses  all  of  stone ;  streets  with  carts  passing ; 
some  of  the  houses  open  to  the  street ;  the  fort  on 
an  uncommonly  high  rock ;  such  a  burying-ground 
I  never  saw ;  there  must  be  thousands  of  gravestones. 
TLe  Mihmander  carried  me  directly  to  the  Governor, 
who,  having  just  finished  his  breakfast,  was,  of 
course,  asleep,  and  could  not  be  disturbed;  but 
his  head-man  carried  me  to  an  Arn^enian's  house, 
with  orders  to  live  at  free  quarters  there.  The  room 
at  the  Armenian's  was  an  excellent  one  upstairs, 
facing  the  street,  fort,  and  river,  with  a  bow  con- 
taining five  windows,  under  which  were  cushions. 
As  soon  as  the  Pacha  was  visible,  the  chief  Armenian 
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of  Kars,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  Bishop  Nestus, 
his  relation,  waited  on  him  on  my  business.  On 
looking  over  my  letters  I  found  none  for  the  Pacha 
of  Kars;  however,  the  letter  for  the  Governor  of 
Erivan  secured  all  I  wanted.  He  sent  to  say  I  was 
welcome ;  that  if  I  liked  to  stay  a  few  days,  he  should 
be  happy;  but  that  if  I  was  determined  to  go  on 
to-morrow,  the  necessary  horses,  and  ten  men.  for  a 
guard,  were  all  ready. 

''  Sept.  22.  Promises  were  made  that  everything 
should  be  ready  at  sunrise,  but  it  was  half-past  nine 
before  we  started,  and  no  guard  present  but  a  Tartar. 
He  presently  began  to  show  his  nature,  by  flogging 
the  baggage-horses  with  his  long  whip,  as  one  who 
was  not  disposed  to  allow  loitering;  but  one  of  the 
poor  beasts  presently  fell  with  his  load  at  full  length, 
over  a  piece  of  timber  lying  in  the  road.  While  this 
was  setting  to  rights  the  people  gathered  about  me, 
and  seemed  more  engaged  with  my  Russian  boots 
than  with  any  other  part  of  my  dress.  We  moved 
south-west,  and  after  five  hours  and  a  half  reached 
Joula.  The  Tartar  rode  forward  and  got  the  coffee- 
room  at  the  post-house  ready.  As  the  wind  blew 
very  sharply  yesterday,  and  I  had  caught  cold,  he 
ordered  a  great  fire  to  be  made.  In  this  room  I 
should  have  been  very  comfortable  had  not  the 
Tartar  taken  part  of  the  same  bench;  and  many 
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other  people  made  use  of  it  as  a  public  room.  They 
were  continually  consulting  my  watch,  to  know  how 
near  the  hour  of  eating  approached.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Tartar  was  the  great  man  here;  he  took 
the  best  place  for  himself;  a  dinner  of  four  or  five 
dishes  was  laid  before  him.  When  I  asked  for  eggs 
they  brought  me  rotten  ones;  for  butter  they 
brought  me  ghee.  The  idle  people  of  the  village 
came  in  all  night  and  smoked  till  morning.  It  was 
very  cold,  there  being  a  hoar-frost. 

"  Sept.  23.  Our  way  to-day  lay  through  a 
forest  of  firs ;  and  the  variety  of  prospect  it  afforded, 
of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  lawn,  was  beautiful  and 
romantic.  No  mark  of  human  workmanship  was 
visible  for  miles,  except  where  some  trees  had  fallen 
by  the  stroke  of  the  woodman.  What  displays  of 
taste  and  magnificence  are  found  occasionally  on  this 
ruined  earth  !  Nothing  was  w^anting  to-day  but  the 
absence  of  the  Turks,  to  avoid  the  sight  and  sound 
of  whom  I  rode  on.  After  a  ride  of  nine  hours  and 
a  half  we  reached  Mijingud,  in  the  province  of 
Erzeroum ;  and  having  resolved  not  to  be  annoyed 
in  the  same  way  as  last  night,  I  left  the  Tartar  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  post-house,  and  took 
up  my  quarters  at  an  Armenian's;  where,  in  the 
stable-room,  I  expected  to  be  left  alone;  but  a 
young  Georgian,  on  his  way  from  Ech-Miazin,  on 
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pilgrimage  to  Moosk,  presumed  on  his  assiduous 
attentions  to  me,  and  contrived  to  get  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  same  room. 

"  Sept.  24.  A  long  sultry  march,  over  many  a 
hill  and  vale.  After  eleven  hours  and  a  half  we 
were  overtaken  by  the  dusk,  so  the  Tartar  brought 
us  to  Oghoomra,  where  I  was  placed  in  an  Arme- 
nian's stable-room. 

"  Sept.  25.  Went  round  to  Hussur-Quile, 
where  we  changed  horses.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
so  strong  a  fort  and  so  large  a  town.  From  thence 
we  were  five  hours  and  a  half  in  reaching  the 
entrance  of  Erzeroum.  All  was  busy  and  moving 
in  the  streets  and  shops;  crowds  passing  along. 
Those  who  caught  a  sight  of  us  were  at  a  loss  to 
define  me.  My  Persian  attendants,  and  the  lower 
part  of  my  dress,  made  me  appear  Persian ;  but  the 
rest  of  my  dress  was  new ;  for  those  only  who  had 
travelled  knew  it  to  be  European.  They  were  not 
disposed,  I  thought,  to  be  civil,  but  the  two  persons 
who  preceded  us  kept  all  in  order.  I  felt  myself  in 
a  Turkish  town;  the  red  cap,  and  statehness,  and 
rich  dress,  and  variety  of  turbans,  was  realised  here 
as  I  had  seen  it  in  pictures.  There  are  here  four 
thousand  Armenian  families  and  but  one  church ; 
there  are  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholics,  and  they 
have  no  church. 

"  Sept.  29.     Left  Erzeroum  with  a  Tartar  and 
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his  son  at  two  in  the  afternpon.  We  moved  to 
a  village,  where  I  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague ; 
the  Tartar's  son  also  was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  return. 

"  Sept.  30.  Travelled  first  to  Ashgula,  where 
we  changed  horses,  and  from  thence  to  Purnugaban, 
where  we  halted  for  the  night.  I  took  nothing  all 
day  but  tea,  and  was  rather  better ;  but  headache 
and  loss  of  appetite  depressed  my  spirits;  yet  my 
soul  rests  on  Him  who  is  'an  anchor  to  the  soul, 
sure  and  stedfast,'  which,  though  not  seen,  keeps 
me  fast. 

''  Oct.  1.  Marched  over  a  mountainous  tract ; 
we  were  out  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night.  After  sitting  a  little  near  the  fire  I  was  near 
fainting  from  sickness.  My  depression  of  spirits 
led  me  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  learned  that  the 
plague  was  raging  at  Constantinople,  and  thousands 
dying  every  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Tocat,  too, 
were  flying  from  that  town  from  the  same  cause. 
Thus  am  I  passing  inevitably  into  imminent  danger. 
Oh,  Lord !  Thy  will  be  done !  Living  or  dying, 
remember  me. 

"Oct.  2.  Some  hours  before  day  I  sent  to  tell 
the  Tartar  that  I  was  ready;  but  for  once  Hassan 
Aga  was  riveted  to  his  bed.  However,  at  eight 
o'clock,  having  got  strong  horses,  he  set  off  at  a 
great  rate,  and  over  the  level  ground  he  made  us 
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gallop  as  fast  as  the  horses  would  go  to  Chifflick, 
where  we  arrived  at  sunset.  I  was  lodged,  at  my 
own  request,  in  the  stables  of  the  post-house;  not 
liking  the  scrutinising  impudence  of  the  fellows  who 
frequent  the  coffee-room.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
grow  a  little  cold  the  ague  came  on,  and  then  the 
fever;  after  which  I  had  a  sleep,  which  let  me  know 
too  plainly  the  disorder  of  my  frame.  In  the  night 
Hassan  sent  to  summon  me  away,  but  I  was  quite 
unable  to  move.  Finding  me  still  in  bed  at  the 
dawn  he  began  to  storm  furiously  at  my  detaining 
him  so  long ;  but  I  quietly  let  him  spend  his  ire, 
ate  my  breakfast  composedly,  and  set  out  at  eight 
o'clock.  He  seemed  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
delay,  for  he  flew  over  hill  and  dale  to  Sherean, 
where  he  changed  horses.  From  thence  we  travelled 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  night,  and  it  rained 
most  of  the  time.  Soon  after  sunset  the  ague  came 
on  again,  which,  in  my  wet  state,  was  very  trying ; 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  keep  life  in  me.  About  that 
time  there  was  a  village  at  hand,  but  Hassan  had  no 
mercy.  At  one  in  the  morning  we  found  two  men 
under  a  wain  with  a  good  fire ;  they  could  not  keep 
the  rain  out,  but  their  fire  was  acceptable.  I  dried 
my  lower  extremities,  allayed  the  fever  by  drinking 
a  good  deal  of  water,  and  went  on.  We  had  little 
rain,  but  the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  so  that  I  could 
not  see  the  road  under  my  horse's  feet.     However, 
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God  being  mercifully  pleased  to  alleviate  my  bodily 
suffering,  I  went  on  contentedly  to  the  munzil,  where 
we  arrived  at  break  of  day.  After  sleeping  three  or 
four  hours,  I  was  visited  by  an  Armenian  merchant, 
for  whom  I  had  a  letter.  Hassan  was  in  great  fear 
of  being  arrested  here;  the  governor  of  the  city 
having  vowed  to  make  an  example  of  him  for  riding 
a  horse  to  death  belonging  to  a  man  of  this  place. 
He  begged  I  would  shelter  him  in  case  of  danger; 
his  being  claimed  by  an  Englishman  would,  he  said, 
be  a  sufficient  security.  I  found,  however,  that  I 
had  no  occasion  to  interfere.  He  hurried  me  away 
from  this  place  without  delay,  and  galloped  furi- 
ously towards  a  village,  which,  he  said,  was  four 
hours  distant,  which  was  all  I  could  undertake  in 
my  present  weak  state ;  but  village  after  village  did 
he  pass,  till  night  coming  on,  and  no  signs  of 
another,  I  suspected  he  was  carrying  me  on  to  the 
munzil;  so  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  sat  upon  the 
ground,  and  told  him,  '  I  neither  could  nor  would 
go  any  further.'  He  stormed,  but  I  was  immove- 
able, till,  a  light  appearing  at  a  distance,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and  made  towards  it,  leaving  him  to  follow 
or  not,  as  he  pleased.  He  brought  in  the  party, 
but  would  not  exert  himself  to  get  a  place  for  me. 
They  brought  me  to  an  open  verandah,  but  Sergius 
told  them  I  wanted  a  place  in  which  to  be  alone. 
This  seemed  very  offensive  to   them;    'And  why 
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"nust  he  be  alone?'  they  asked,  ascribhiji-,  T  sup- 
pose, this  desire  of  mine  to  pride.  Tempted  at  hist 
by  money  they  brought  me  to  a  stable-room,  and 
Hassan  and  a  number  of  others  planted  themselves 
there  with  me.  My  fever  here  increased  to  a  violent 
degree;  the  heat  in  my  eyes  and  forehead  was  so  great 
that  the  fire  almost  made  me  frantic.  I  entreated 
that  it  might  be  put  out,  or  that  I  might  be  carried 
out  of  doors,  but  neither  was  attencfed  to ;  my  servant, 
who,  from  my  sitting  in  that  strange  way  on  the 
ground,  believed  me  delirious,  was  deaf  to  all  I 
said.  At  last  I  pushed  my  head  in  among  the 
luggage,  and  lodged  it  on  the  damp  ground,  and  . 
slept. 

"  Oct.  5.  Preserving  mercy  made  me  see  the 
lir  of  another  morning.  The  sleep  had  refreshed 
m^,  ,^at  I  was  feeble  and  shaken;  yet  the  merciless 
Hassan  hurried  me  off.  The  munzil,  however,  not 
being  distant,  I  reached  it  without  difficulty.  I 
expected  to  have  found  it  another  strong  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  pass ;  but  it  is  a  poor  little  village  within 
the  jaws  of  the  mountain.  I  was  pretty  well  lodged, 
and  felt  tolerably  well  till  a  little  after  sunset,  when 
the  ague  came  on  with  a  violence  I  had  never  before 
experienced;  I  felt  as  if  in  a  palsy;  my  teeth 
chattering,  and  my  whole  frame  violently  shaken. 
Aga  Hosyn  and  another  Persian,  on  their  way  here 
from  Constantinople,  going  to  Abbas  Mirza,  whom 
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T  had  been  visiting,  came  hastily  to  render  me 
assistance  if  they  could.  These  Persians  appear  quite 
brotherly  after  the  Turks.  While  they  pitied  me, 
Hassan  sat  in  perfect  indifference,  ruminating  on 
the  further  delay  this  was  likely  to  occasion.  The 
cold  fit,  after  continuing  two  or  three  hours,  was 
fci-owed  by  isver,  which  lasted  the  whole  night,  and 
prevented  sleep. 

"  Oct.  6.  No^orses  being  to  be  had,  I  had  an 
unexpected  repose.  I  sat  in  the  orchard,  and 
thought  with  sweet  comfort  and  peace  of  my  God : 
in  solitude  my  company,  my  friend,  and  comforter. 
Oh  !  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eternity  ?  When 
shall  appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  ?  There — there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  in  anything  that  defileth  — none  of  that 
wickedness  \^^hich  has  made  men  wor'^e  than  wild 
beasts,  none  o{  those  corruptions  which  add  still  more 
to  the  miseries  of  mortality,  shall  be  seen  or  heard  of 
any  more." 
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These  were  the  last  words  that  were  traced  by 
Mr.  Martyn's  pen.  They  were  written  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1812,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month 
he  died  at  Tocat.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
his  Tartar  courier  contrived  to  carry  him,  in  this 
state  of  illness,  about  two  hundred  miles  further, 
but  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  a 
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pen.  Reachmg  that  town,  doubtless  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  fever,  .„d  probably  of  delirium,  he  soon 
d.ed  without  a  single  human  friend  near  him.  But 
the  Friend  that  stieketh  closer  than  a  brother  " 
was  doubtless  with  hin.  during  the  last  struggk 
and  he  with  Him  the  moment  it  te^inater^  ^ 
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Capt.  Allen  Gardiner  was^  more  than  most  men 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the  missionary  work, 
a  pioneer, —  a  man  devoted  to  the  work  of  finding 
out  new  fields  of  labour.  In  1833,  his  wife  was 
removed  by  death,  and  over  her  tomb  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
active,  personal  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. The  next  spring  brings  him  before  our  view, 
preparing  for  a  mission  into  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  in  Africa. 

Arriving  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  heard 
there  of  an  expected  Kafir  war;  but  disregarding 
this,  he  hastened  at  once  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Kafir  country  before  war  had  actually  broken  out, 
in  the  hope  of  passing  through  it  unmolested,  and 
of  so  reaching  the  Zulus.  His  friends  on  the  coast, 
on  seeing  him  set  forth,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Captain 
Gardiner  !  we  shall  never  see  him  again  I " 
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His  admirable  temper  and  skill,  however,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  carried  him  through,  and,  after 
long  toil  and  immense  perils,  he  reached  the  Zulu 
country  in  February  1835.  Here  he  found  all  the 
usual  difficulties  attendant  on  an  aggressive  inroad 
on  savage  and  barbarous  heathenism.  Patient  per- 
severance, however,  gradually  prevailed ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  that  year.  Captain  Gardiner  had  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  and  saw  the  way  clear  for  a 
mission  to  the  Zulus.  He  hastened  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  May  1836,  he  pleaded  ear- 
nestly for  a  missionary  for  this  field  of  labour.  His 
petition  was  granted,  and,  in  December  of  that  year, 
he  returned  to  the  Cape,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Owen,  his  wife,  and  sister. 

For  a  while  all  went  on  prosperously.  Permis- 
sion to  settle,  and  to  build,  was  granted  by  the  Zulu 
chief,  Dingarn,  to  Capt.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Owen,  the 
missionary,  had  a  cottage  erected  about  two  l  les 
from  the  chief's  town.  Capt.  Gardiner  himself 
settled  in  a  spot  called  Hambanati,  about  half-way 
between  Tugala,  Dingarn's  place,  and  Port  Natal. 
Here  he  raised  a  thatched  house,  and  collected 
many  of  the  Zulus  around  him.  During  the  whole 
of  1837,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  were  highly 
encouraging.  These  prospects,  however,  were  all 
destroyed  by  disputes  with  which  the  missionaries 
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had  no  connexion.  A  party  of  Dutch  Boers  from 
the  Cape  territory  endeavoured  to  follow  in  Capt. 
Gardiner's  track,  and  to  get  land  from  Dingarn 
whereon  to  raise  a  settlement.  The  Zulu  chief 
became  alarmed  at  these  intruders,  and  he  treache- 
rously entrapped  and  slew  them. 

The  females  and  children  of  the  mib^ionary  party 
were,  naturally,  exceedingly  alarmed  at  this  exhi- 
bition of  ferocity,  and  Mr.  Owen,  with  his  wife  and 
sister,  quickly  left  the  Zulu  country  and  returned  to 
Natal.  For  a  time  Capt.  Gardiner  remained  at 
Hambanati  j  but  he  soon  found  that  the  Dutch  and 
the  Zulus  were  in  bitter  conflict,  and  that  no  works 
of  peace  could  be  carried  on.  He,  therefore,  after  a 
time,  removed  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  from  thence  he 
soon  returned  to  England. 

This  intestine  warfare  rendered  all  missionary 
work  in  that  part  of  Africa  impracticable  for  a  time, 
and  Capt.  Gardiner  turned  his  attention  to  other 
countries.  But  his  labours  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  He  had  called  public  attention  both  to 
Natal  and  to  the  Zulus,  and  that  attention  has  never 
been  withdrawn. 

After  a  few  years  the  British  Government  made 
Natal  a  colony.  A  town  was  soon  built,  and  a 
church  quickly  followed.  After  a  while  an  English 
bishop  was  sent.  The  settlers  from  home  are  now 
numerous,  and  the  Zulus  who  have  come  into  the 
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colony  are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  Several 
missionaries  are  now  labouring  among  them,  with 
mission-presses,  Bibles,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
a  Christian  mission. 

Capt.  Gardiner  had  left  Africa,  but  he  had  not 
"  turned  back  '^  from  his  work.  He  took  a  passage 
for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  arrived  in  July  1838, 
and  where  he  immediately  began  a  series  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  Indians  of  South  America.  He  passed  on 
to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  i\.yres,  and  thence  to 
Mendoza,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
Indians  of  Chili.  In  fourteen  days  900  miles  of 
the  Pampas  were  passed  over. 

In  October  and  November  the  Cordilleras  were 
traversed,  and  Santiago  was  reached.  Shortly  after, 
Capt.  Gardiner  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
interior,  and  had  conferences  with  the  chiefs.  But 
no  consent  for  a  missionary  settlement  could  be 
obtained. 

In  January  1839  Capt.  Gardiner  left  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Valdivia.  Here 
again  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Indians,  but 
again  the  same  repulse  was  received,  **  They  did  not 
want  a  missionary."  Thwarted  in  every  effort, 
Capt.  Gardiner  saw  all  reasonable  hope  vanish  of 
getting  at  the  heathen  in  South  America.  In  some 
places  bitter  and  exterminating  warfare  prevailed ; 
and  where  peace  was  found,  Spanish  and  Romish 
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influence  excluded  all  Protestant  missionaries.  He 
left  that  country,  therefore,  and  turned  his  face 
towards  New  Guinea. 

Taking  passage  from  Valparaiso  to  Sydney,  in 
May  1839,  Capt.  Gardiner,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Tahiti,  reached  Sydney  Cove  on  Sept.  14.  Not 
three  days  had  passed  before  he  had  found  a 
passage  to  New  Guinea.  In  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, however,  new  obstacles  arose.  The  climate 
seriously  alfeetcd  Capt.  Gardiner's  health,  and,  when 
he  was  able  to  exert  himself,  he  was  stopped  at 
every  corner  by  the  dull,  repulsive  exclusiveness  of 
the  Dutch  authorities. 

From  October  1839  until  1840  was  far  ad- 
vanced, did  Capt.  Gardinf^r  strive  against  these 
difficulties.  When  he  took  leave  of  Java,  he  left 
there  some  German  missionaries,  who  were  vainly 
praying  for  leave  to  go  to  Borneo.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Cape  Town,  which  he  reached  in  No- 
vember 1840.  From  hence  he  paid  one  more  visit 
to  Chili,  where  he  agaiii  found  access  to  the  Indians 
to  be  impossible.  His  attention  began  now  to  be 
directed  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  to  Patagonia. 
Here  he  spent  many  months  in  making  inquiries 
and  explorations,  and  at  last  took  ship  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  at  the  close  of  1842,  and  landed  in  Corn- 
wall in  February  of  the  following  year. 

In  1843  several  applications  were  made  to  the 
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Missionary  Societies  of  London  for  a  missionary  for 
Patagonia ;  and  Capt.  Gardiner  began  to  form  a 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  association  for  the  evan- 
gelizing of  that  country.  Meanwhile,  however, 
unable  to  remain  unoccupied,  he  obtained  grants  of 
Bibles  and  other  books  from  the  Bible  and  Reli- 
gious Tract  Societies,  and  started  in  the  September 
of  ^,hat  year  for  Rio  Janeiro.  His  object  was  to 
test  the  practicability  of  circulating  the  Scriptures 
and  other  religious  works  among  the  people  of 
South  America.  He  spent  several  months  in  this 
work,  and  proved,  abundantly,  that  the  door  was 
not  closed  against  the  introduction  of  such  books 
among  the  Spanish -American  population  of  those 
republics.  He  landed  in  England  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  and  settled  for  a  few  months  at  Brighton. 

Here  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  small  Society, 
whose  annual  income  soon  appeared  to  amount  to 
500/. ;  and  upon  this  basis  his  ardent  spirit  quickly 
raised  an  actual  mission.  This  Patagonian  enter- 
prise might  be  deemed  his  fourth  enterprise  of  a 
missionary  character;  and  with  his  characteristic 
zeal  and  determination,  he  undertook  to  be  himself 
the  first  missionary.  His  first  attempt  failed;  the 
chief,  Wissale,  who  had  promised  his  friendship, 
now  proved  hostile ;  and  the  very  lives  of  Capt. 
Gardiner  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Hunt,  seemed 
imperilled.      As   no  progress  could  be  made,  the 
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missionaries  returned ;  and  in  1846  Capt.  Gardiner 
made  one  more  attempt,  through  Bolivia,  lo  reach 
the  Indians.  In  1848  he  returned  to  the  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  found,  or  thought  he  found,  a  way 
open  to  gain  access  to  Patagonia.  He  now  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  gathering  funds  and  in  making 
preparations;  and,  on  Sept.  7, 1850,  he  sailed,  with 
six  brave  companions,  from  Liverpool,  on  his  last 
voyage. 

The  result  of  that  last  enterprise  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  add,  that,  for  ceaseless  activity,  indomitable 
energy,  and  unquenchable  faith,  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found,  on  our  missionary  annals,  the  equal  of 
Allen  Gardiner;  nor  any  one  who  might  more  justly 
have  taken  as  his  motto,  "  In  journeyings  often.' 
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IN  LABRADOR. 


THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 


In  March  1783  two  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Labrador  experienced  a  most 
merciful  interposition  of  Providence.  Samuel  Lie- 
bisch  and  William  Turner  found  it  needful  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Okkak,  one  of  their  settlements ;  and  they 
accordingly  set  out  on  their  journey  in  a  sledge 
driven  by  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  whole  party 
consisting  of  live  men,  one  woman,  and  a  child. 
All  were  in  good  spirits;  the  morning  was  clear, 
and  as  the  track  over  the  Frozen  Sea  was  in  good 
order,  they  could  travel  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour, 
and  expected  '^  reach  Okkak  in  two  or  three  days. 
After  passing  the  island  in  the  bay  of  Nain,  they 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  so  as 
to  gain  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ice.  About  eight 
o'clock  they  met  a  sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning 
in  towards  the  land;  who  gave  them  some  hints 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  return.     But,  as  they 
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saw  no  ground  for  alarm,  they  proceeded  on  their 
way.  After  some  time  their  own  Esquimaux  re- 
marked that  there  was  a  ground-swell  under  the 
ice.  It  was  then  scarcely  perceptible,  without  lying 
down  and  applying  the  ear,  when  a  hollow,  roaring, 
and  grating  sound  might  be  heard,  llie  sky  re- 
mained clear,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
change  in  the  weather.  * 

The  sun  bad  now  reached  its  height,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sky.  But  the  motion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had 
become  more  perceptible,  and  the  travellers  became 
alarmed,  and  felt  it  prudent  to  keep  nearer  the 
shore.  The  ice,  also,  showed  cracks  and  fissures, 
but,  as  the  dogs  could  easily  leap  over  them,  they 
caused  no  alarm. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the 
west,  the  wind  increased,  the  bank  of  clouds  towards 
the  east  began  to  ascend,  and  the  dark  streaks  in 
the  sky  to  put  themselves  in  motion.  The  snow 
was  now  violently  driven  about,  and  it  filled  the  air. 
The  swell,  also,  increased  so  much  that  its  eiFects  on 
the  ice  became  very  alarming.  The  sledges,  no 
longer  gliding  smoothly  along  a  level  surface,  now 
ran  with  violence  after  the  dogs,  and  then  seemed 
with  difficulty  to  climb  a  rising  hill,  for  the  ice  had 
an  undulatory  motion,  like  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  surface  of  a  rippling 
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stream.  The  bursting  of  the  ice,  too,  in  many 
places,  caused  explosions  like  the  report  of  a  cannon. 

Dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  tliem,  the 
travellers  now  drove  with  all  haste  towards  the 
shore,  but  as  they  approached  it  the  scene  before 
them  became  truly  terrific.  The  ice,  having  burst 
loose  from  the  rocks,  was  now  heaved  up  and  down, 
grinding  and  breaking  into  pieces  against  the  cliffs 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  which,  added  to  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wind  and  the  driving  of  the  snow,  so 
confounded  them,  that  they  almost  lost  the  power  of 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  distinctly.  To  make  for 
the  land  at  any  risk  was  now  the  only  course  left 
open  to  them ;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  frightened  dogs  could  be  forced  forwards ; 
the  whole  mass  of  ice  sometimes  sinking  below  the 
level  of  the  rocks,  then  rising  above  it ;  and,  as  the 
only  time  for  landing  was  the  moment  of  its  gaining 
the  level  of  the  shore,  the  attempt  was  full  of  hazard. 
By  God's  mercy,  however,  it  succeeded ;  both  sledges 
gained  the  land,  and  were  drawn  up  the  beach; 
though  with  much  difficulty. 

Scarcely  had  the  landing  been  effected,  when 
that  part  of  the  ice  from  which  they  had  just  landed 
burst  asunder,  and  the  water,  rushing  up  from 
beneath,  overwhelmed  and  precipitated  it  into  the 
deep.  In  an  instant  the  whole  mass  of  ice,  extend- 
ing for  miles  along  the  coast,  began  to  crack  and 
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sink  under  the  enormous  waves.  The  scene  was 
tremendously  grand;  the  vast  fields  of  ice  raising 
themselves  out  of  the  ocean ;  then  striking  against 
each  other  and  plunging  into  the  deep,  with  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  of  innumerable  cannon.  The 
darkness  of  the  evening,  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  and  the  dashing  of  both  waves  and  ice  against 
the  rocks,  filled  the  travellers  with  mingled  senjia- 
tions  of  awe  and  horror.  They  stood  overwhelmed 
with  wonder  tit  their  marvellous  escape;  and  even 
the  pagan  Esquimaux  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for 
such  a  deliverance. 

The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a  snow- 
house,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  beach,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  they  all  crept  into  it,  thankful  for  even 
such  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  blasts  of  the  storm. 
They  all  took  some  supper,  and  after  singing  their 
evening  hymn,  they  lay  dovt^n  to  rest.  The  Esqui- 
mau?v  v/ere  soon  fasfc  asleep,  but  Mr.  Liebisch  could 
get  no  rest,  having  a  sore  throat,  and  listening  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements. 

This  wakefulness  saved  the  v/hole  party  from 
destruction.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  L.  i^^as  startled  by  some  drops  of  salt  water 
falling  through  the  roof  upon  his  lips.  Though 
rather  alarmed,  he  lay  quiet  till  the  droppings 
became  more  frequen.,  when,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  give  the  alarm,  a  tremendous  surf  broke  all  at 
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once  close  to  the  house,  discharging  a  quantity  of 
water  into  it ;  a  second  soon  followed,  which  carried 
away  the  slab  of  snow  which  served  for  a  door. 
The  Brethren  jumped  up  in  an  instant,  one  cut 
a  passage  through  the  side  of  the  house ;  and  others, 
seizing  upon  parts  of  the  baggage,  threw  it  out  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  beach.  Mr.  Turner  assisted 
the  Esquimaux,  and  Mr.  Liebisch,  with  the  woman 
and  child,  fled  to  a  rising  ground.  The  latter  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  skin,  and  the  former  found  a 
rock  under  which  to  take  shelter,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  stand  against  the  wind,  and  the  driving 
snow  and  sleet.  Just  as  they  were  all  clear  of  the 
erection  in  which  they  had  been  sleeping,  an  enor- 
mous wave  struck  it,  and  carried  everything  at  once 
away. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  Esquimaux  set  to 
work  and  built  another  snow-house,  eight  feet  square 
and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  here  they  had  to 
stay.  They  had  taken  provisions  for  the  journey 
only,  and  were  now  obliged  to  economize,  it  being 
doubtful  how  soon  they  could  leave  this  dreary 
place.  Towards  noon  of  the  second  day  the  weather 
cleared,  but  the  evening  was  again  stormy.  The 
Esquimaux,  as  he  had  brought  no  provisions,  ate 
an  old  sack  made  of  fish-skin.  At  last  the  ice 
again  became  hard  and  firm,  and  dividing  them- 
selves, the  one  sledge,  on  the  sixth  day,  went  on  to 
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Okkak,  while  the  other  returned  to    Nain,  from 
whence  they  had  started. 

They  were  received  with  joy;  for  the  Esquimaux, 
whom  they  had  met  on  the  first  day's  journey,  had 
given  their  opinion  plainly,  that  the  missionaries 
would  never  be  seen  again.  '^  They  are  no  more/' 
he  said ;  ''  their  bones  are  broken ;  they  are  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  sharks."  He  had  considered  their 
escape  from  the  storm  to  be  impossible  ! 
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IN    GUIANA. 


J.  H.  BERNAU. 


"  In  the  year  1836  the  bishop  held  a  visitation  in 
the  colony,  and  I  was  requested  to  attend  him  in 
New  Amsterdam.  The  rains  had  been  falling  inces- 
santly, and  the  dams  were  threatening  to  give  way ; 
hence  it  seemed  advisable  that  Mrs.  Bernau  should 
accompany  me  to  town.  That  she  did  so  seemed  a 
providential  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  night  follow- 
ing, the  dams  were  broken  through,  and  the  coast 
was  flooded  to  the  extent  of  ten  miles.  Some  of 
the  sugar-plantations  suffered  severely,  whilst  the 
people  residing  on  the  cattle-farms  had  to  escape 
for  their  lives.  I  set  out  on  horseback  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  my  abandoned  house,  and  of 
then  proceeding  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  estates. 
I  made  my  way  with  some  difficulty,  many  of  the 
bridges  having  been  washed  away. 

'•  At  length,  I  reached  the  house,  and,  tying  my 
horse  to  the  verandah,  proceeded  to  secure  my  books, 
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&c.  But  J  to  my  surprise  and  alarm,  the  horse, 
becoming  restive,  broke  his  bridle  and  ran  off.  I 
supposed,  however,  that  the  people,  seeing  the 
saddle  on  him,  would  think  of  the  rider,  and  would 
come  to  my  relief.  But  the  morning  and  evening 
of  the  next  day  came,  and  no  human  being  made 
his  appearance.  Towards  evening  I  had  a  smart 
attack  of  fever,  but  still  hope  buoyed  up  my  spirits. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  —  the  store-room  being 
under  water  —  except  a  little  rice  and  a  few  lumps 
of  white  sugar.  The  fourth  day  arrived,  and  no 
help  came ;  and  being  now  much  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  the  fever,  I  began  to  nail  together  a  raft 
of  boards,  which  I  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
floor  of  the  verandah.  But  this  raft,  on  being 
tried,  proved  insufiicient,  the  water  being  too  rough, 
and  the  raft  not  large  enough  to  bear  my  weigh?:. 

"  Not  knowing  what  I  should  do  next,  I  went 
mto  the  servants'  room,  where  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
bath,  which  was  conveniently  large,  and  seemed 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  soon  launched, 
and  having  found  a  pole  ten  feet  in  length,  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  deserted  dwelling,  trying  to  reach,  if 
possible,  the  high-road,  which  was  distant  about 
half  a  mile.  The  whole  coast  of  that  colony  is  an 
alluvial  flat,  intersected  with  many  canals,  and 
dammed  in  on  every  side.  This  made  my  naviga- 
tion a  dangerous  experiment.     If  I  were  successful 
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in  reaching  the  high-road^  there  would  then  be  no 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  of  water ;  but  if  I 
should  miss  that,  the  depth  of  the  canals  would 
often  be  twelve  feet  or  more.  There  being  no  trees 
to  guide  me,  I  lost  the  road  after  finding  it;  and 
while  poling  confidently  along,  the  current  swept 
me  out  of  my  course,  and  the  pole  finding  no 
bottom,  I  was  once  nearly  upset  in  deep  water. 
After  having  proceeded  a  considerable  distance,  con- 
tinually drifting  to  leeward,  the  shadows  began  to 
lengthen,  and  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  con- 
cern I  watched  the  setting  sun.  At  last  it  retired 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  there  being  little  or  no 
twilight,  the  darkness  of  the  night  came  rapidly  on. 
Commending  myself  to  the  protection  of  Him 
without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falleth,  I  was 
able  to  rely  on  His  kind  providence.  Having  just 
finished  a  hymn  as  it  grew  dark,  I  observed  at  a 
distance  something  moving  along  the  water,  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  what  it  was.  At  first 
I  supposed  it  was  some  large  animal  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge ;  but  when  I  called  out,  a  voice  answered, 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  a  negro,  coming  from 
town,  with  a  packet  of  letters  on  his  head.  He  was 
not  willing  to  stay  by  my  side,  '  his  massa  would 
be  vexed  if  he  did  not  get  home.^  At  last  a  reward 
gained  his  services.  It  was  rather  a  dark  night, 
and  both  of  us  were  at  times  in  danger  of  drowning, 
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whenever  we  came  near  a  canal.  After  a  time  we 
fell  in  with  another  man,  who  also  lent  a  helping 
hand,  and  thus  at  last  we  arrived  safely  at  Port 
Maurant,  from  whence  I  reached  New  Amsterdam 
on  horseback. 

"  I  desire  to  record  my  grateful  thanks  to  my 
protecting  Lord ;  for,  though  I  had  been  exposed  to 
a  vertical  sun  for  eight  hours,  and  was  drenched 
with  water  all  the  time,  I  was  as  well  the  next  day 
as  if  nothing  had  happened/ 
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IN    HINDOSTAN. 


J.  J.  WEITBRECHT. 


''  The  embankment  of  the  Damudah  broke  in  three 
places  on  Sunday,  and  the  whole  country  has  been 
deluged.  We  were  sitting  at  dinner,  and  heard 
people  outside  giving  an  alarm ;  aad  soon  the  report 
was  confirmed  by  the  distant  roar  of  the  water. 
We  made  preparations  for  securing  the  house.  The 
kitchen  was  cleared,  the  doors  of  the  new  school 
barricaded  with  earth.  I  sent  the  children  in  the 
palanr/Jiin-carriage,  and  four  men  with  them;  but 
the  water  was  several  feet  deep  in  the  road,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  return.  Soon  the  water  came 
rolling  through  the  garden  towards  the  house,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  surrounded.  Our  native 
Christians  fled,  and  I  hastily  made  a  ladder  ready, 
to  ascend  to  the  top,  if  the  water  should  reach  us. 
The  people  in  the  villages  round,  with  their  cattle, 
placed  themselves  on  the  eminences  round  the 
tanks,  and  spent  two  nights  in  this  distressing 
situation.  Their  lamentations,  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  the  waves,  the  cries  of  the  cattle,  and 
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the  falling  of  the  cottages,  were  most  heart-rending. 
Meanwhile  the  water  rose  rapidly,  and  by  daybreak 
I  could  calculate  that  if  it  continued  so  to  rise,  we 
should  have  it  in  the  house  about  eight  o^clock. 

"  I  now  began  to  feel  distressed.  The  people 
had  all  stolen  away,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  everything  against  the  water.  The  ladder 
was  raised,  and  the  vessels  and  eatables  carried  to 
the  roof.  No  pen  can  give  a  description  of  the 
scene.  We  provided  some  bamboos  and  mats  to 
make  a  tent  on  the  roof. 

^'  About  ten  o'clock  I  saw  some  one  on  an  ele- 
phant, making  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the 
floods,  towards  our  house.  On  his  nearer  approach, 
I  found  it  was  Mr.  Millett.  He  was  fearful  for  our 
safety,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  came  to  offer  us 
assistance,  or  carry  us  away;  but  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  leave.  As  he  returned,  the  bridge  trembled 
under  the  elephant's  feet,  and  a  very  short  time 
after  he  had  recrossed  two  of  its  arches  gave  way. 
About  one  o'clock  the  water  seemed  stationaiy.  It 
kept  about  the  same  level  until  about  half-past  six 
in  the  evening,  when  a  slight  sinking  became  per- 
ceptible ;  and  from  then  till  eight  o'clock  it  declined 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  continued  gradually  falling 
during  the  whole  night.  We,  therefore,  once  more 
took  tea  below  stairs,  and  sent  for  our  bamboos, 
mats,  &c.,  to  sleep  again  in  our  own  rooms. 
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Before  night  came  on  the  walls  of  the  stable 
began  to  fall  in ;  so  I  ordered  ten  men  to  drag  out 
the  palanquin-carriage  with  ropes;  but  the  current 
was  too  powerful,  and  they  found  it  beyond  their 
strength.  The  flood  had  such  force,  that  some  of 
the  people  were  carried  to  a  great  distance  before 
they  could  keep  their  footing.  On  Tuesday  the 
water  had  fallen  two  feet,  and  people  began  to  move 
about  in  it.  What  a  scene  of  devastation  !  Not 
one  native  cottage  was  left  standing.  Our  new 
school  was  partly  destroyed,  and  so  was  the  little 
kitchen.  The  town  of  Burdwan  is  swept  off,  so  far 
as  it  consisted  of  mud-  huts. 

"  The  misery  is  indescribable.  Our  house  be- 
came a  refuge  for  every  kind  of  reptile.  In  my 
bathing-room  I  found  u  jackal.  On  opening  the 
door  in  my  dressing-room,  I  heard  the  hissing  of  a 
snake.  I  looked  about  me,  and  to  my  horror 
found  in  the  Venetian  blinds  a  Cohra  capella  !  I 
loaded  my  gun,  and  with  the  first  shot  knocked  off 
its  head.  On  opening  a  door,  I  discovered  another 
snake,  beautifully  covered  with  blue  spots  and 
stripes;  but  this,  like  the  Cohra,  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  class,  its  bite  destroying  life  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  both  of  them  in  spirits  of  wine. 
The  water  now^  rapidly  fell,  and  the  people  began  to 
cross  the  bridge  by  the  help  of  ropes. 
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The  Red  River  settlement,  placed  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  peril  of  heavy  floods,  arising  from  the 
sudden  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow ;  and  of  famine, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  waters  on  the  land 
under  tillage.  The  mission  at  this  settlemci  was 
rommenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  West  in  1820;  and  in 
1823  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  who 
reached  the  settlement  in  October  of  that  year. 
About  this  time  the  necessity  of  better  tillage  of  the 
surrounding  lands  became  evident.  The  buffaloes, 
who  had  formerly  frequented  the  neighbouring 
plains,  had  now  retreated  from  the  places  peopled 
by  the  white  men.  This  source  of  subsistence  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  as  the  population  increased,  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  grain  for  food. 

For  two  years  the  missionary  laboured  on  with 
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much  encouragement,  but  the  winter  of  1825-6 
bi'ought  heavy  trials.  The  hunters  had  totally 
failed  in  their  annual  expedition  against  the  buffa- 
loes, bringing  back  little  stores  for  the  winter 
supply.  This  was  of  itself  a  heavy  trial ;  but  the 
close  of  the  winter  and  the  apuroach  of  spring 
brought  on  fresh  troubles. 

So  soon  as  the  ice  began  to  melt,  the  river 
became  fearfully  swollen,  and  early  in  May,  the  ice, 
being  broken  and  dislodged,  came  thundering  down 
the  torrent,  sweeping  away  trees,  canoes,  and  what- 
ever opposed  its  progress. 

Very  quickly  the  water  overflowed  the  banks, 
the  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  settlement  were 
filled  with  water,  the  poor  people  crowded  into 
those  which  stood  on  higher  ground,  while  the 
cattle,  finding  little  food  or  shelter,  filled  the  air 
with  their  plaintive  lowings.  All  this  time  the 
thermometer  remained  low,  the  weather  was  stormy, 
w^th  sleet  and  driving  snow.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  for  the  most  part  fled;  some  to  the  Cedar 
Hills,  and  some  to  the  Snake  Indian  Hills.  Soon, 
few  beside  the  mission  family  remained ;  their 
house  and  the  Upper  Church  were  still  untouched, 
"  while  desolation  reigned  around.^^  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  every  side,  all  was  flood  and 
torrent;  and  soon  the  mission-house  itself  seemed 
in  jeopardy.     The  missionaries  carried  some  of  their 
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property  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  for  though 
the  waters  had  entered  the  building,  the  walls  still 
remained  firm.  They  also  prepared  a  wooden  plat- 
form to  which  they  might  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; and  that  necessity  soon  arrived.  In  the 
course  of  that  night  the  waters  burst  into  the 
house. 

Sunday,  May  14,  was  a  dismal  day;  no  church, 
no  assembly  of  the  people.  Still  they  held  a 
religious  service  on  the  platform,  which  contained 
about  forty  people. 

For  three  days  they  remained  there,  but  the 
flood  still  rising,  and  the  wind  shaking  their  fragile 
retreat,  they  found  it  necessary  to  resolve  upon 
flight.  With  some  difficulty  they  procured  boats, 
and  embarking,  they  rowed  over  fields  and  plains, 
now  one  waste  of  water,  to  the  Snake  Indian  Hills, 
Here  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  here  they  re- 
mained for  one  full  month.  The  encampment 
consisted  of  130  tents,  with  little  furniture;  while 
the  weather  was  still  inclement  and  stormy.  Still 
the  patience  of  the  people  was  great.  One  Sunday 
morning  a  party  of  settlers  who  were  crossing  the 
inundated  plains  in  their  canoes,  thought  they  heard 
the  voice  of  singing.  They  rowed  towards  the 
sound,  and  discovered,  on  a  wooden  stage  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  above  the  water,  a  party  of 
young    women    singing   hymns.     Debarred    from 
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public  worship,  they  were  trying  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day  as  best  they  might. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  waters  were  so  far 
abated  as  to  allow  of  the  people's  return;  but  it  was 
a  dismal  scene  that  awaited  them.  Only  three 
houses  in  the  whole  settlement  were  left  standing, 
one  of  which  was  the  mission-house.  But  of  this 
there  was  little  left  but  the  walls;  the  doors, 
windows,  &c.,  had  been  swept  away.  The  upper 
church  had  suffered  little ;  but  in  the  lower,  "  the 
glass  windows  had  been  driven  out  by  the  current, 
the  seats  were  shattered,  the  pulpit  swept  down, — 
in  short,  the  desolation  seemed  complete." 

But  their  trials  did  not  end  here.  The  inunda- 
tion had  prevented  the  sowing ;  and  now  it  was  too 
late  for  even  a  tolerable  harvest.  Distress  and 
famine  seemed  inevitable.  Even  in  the  summer  one 
of  the  missionaries  writes, — 

"Being  in  difficulty  from  want  of  provisions, 
I  took  my  man  with  me  and  cut  ten  sheaves  of 
barley.  It  was  not  fully  ripe,  but  we  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.     We  threshed  it,  and  gave  it 

to  Mrs.  C to  dry  by  the  fire,  that  it  might  be 

ready  for  food  in  the  evening.'' 

And  again, — 

"  We  strengthened  one  another  by  freely  com- 
municating the  manner  in  which  God  had  fed  us 
day  by  day  for  the  last  three  months.     He  had,  as 
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it  wcre^  sent  as  manna  every  morning  to  supply  our 
wants  j  but  the  bread  of  to-morrow,  we  often  knew 
not  whence  it  would  come/' 

Such  was  thv^.  flood  of  1826.  In  1852  a  similar 
trial  was  sent  to  the  same  settlement.  The  Red 
River  station  was  now  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  schools  and  household  gathered  round  him 
numbered  sixty  souls.  Trom  Bishop  Anderson's 
diary  we  make  a  few  extracts  : — 

''  April  25.  Sunday.  Large  masses  of  ice  passed 
down  the  river.  The  water  has  risen  much,  and 
continued  doing  so,  the  rise  being  sometimes  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  twenty  four  hours. 

"IMay  2.  Sunday.  The  prospect  becomes 
alarming.     I  preache^l  from  Acts  xxvii.  44. 

" May  3.  The  witers  gain  so  fast  as  to  lead 
to  painful  forebodings.  Some  houses  near  us  are 
already  abandoned.  I  saw  a  boat  at  one  settler's 
door,  ready  to  carry  off  bis  goods.  From  the  Fort, 
we  hear,  as  many  as  fifty  deserted  houses  may  be 
seen.  Some  have  been  sold  for  as  little  as  tliirty 
shillings  or  two  pounds. 

"  May  4.  Rode  up  to  the  Fort ;  the  sight  was 
very  distressing.  Tlie  bi'idgcs  are  all  giving  way. 
Made  an  aj)plication  for  a  boat  to  remove  my  family, 
should  it  appear  necessary. 

*'  May  5.  Governor  Colville  passed  down  in  a 
birch-rind  canoe,  borne  rapidly  along  the  Htreara. 
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It  is  encoiiragmg  to  hear  that  the  Stone  Fort  is 
still  forty  feet  above  the  water.  He  pressed  us  to 
go,  but  I  preferred  remaining  among  the  people. 

"  ]\Iay  7.  A  morning  of  wintry  aspect.  Six- 
teen hundred  weight  of  flour  \vas  lodged  in  the 
gallery  of  the  church.  In  every  direction  we  see 
cattle,  horses,  and  carts  going  to  the  Little 
Mountain.     A  stable  is  drifting  down  the  river. 

'^  May  8.  During  the  forenoon  a  little  snow 
and  sleet.  The  evening  calm  and  beautiful;  the 
water  still  rising.  A  large  boat  passed  over  to  St. 
Cross;  it  was  to  bring  the  people  over  to  service 
next  morning. 

*^  May  9.  Sunday.  I  prepared  for  service,  but 
with  a  heavy  lu'iirt.  The  pathway  to  the  church 
was  open,  but  only  just  so :  the  water  was  entering 
one  corner  of  the  churchyard;  and  if  the  service  had 
been  three  hours  later,  we  could  not  gone  over  dry- 
shod.  Some  of  the  congregation  car^e  over  their 
corn-fields  in  the  large  boat,  others  were  ferried 
across  the  river.  I  expected  but  a  very  few ;  but 
we  numbered  more  than  i  hundred.  Coming  out  of 
church  I  succeeded  in  sending  a  boat  to  the  relief  of 
one  man,  whose  family  and  cattle  wo'e  surrounded 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  With  some 
difficulty  it  crossed  the  current,  and  in  about  two 
hours  brought  them  off.  The  little  child  was  founc 
asleep  on  some  hay,  with  the  water  nearly  all  around  i  i.. 
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''  The  strength  of  the  south  wind  is  now  bring- 
ing down  a  prodigious  vohime  of  water.  We 
removed  the  furniture  of  the  church,  which  it  now 
seems  likely  the  water  will  enter. 

^'May  10.  Another  beautiful  morning;  but 
the  rise  in  the  night  greater  than  any  previous  one. 
The  water  was  now  in  our  granary  and  store,  and  I 
was  for  some  time  standing  in  the  water,  trying  to 
rescue  some  barrels  of  salted  meat.  This  day  the 
boat  arrived  for  my  little  boys,  and  took  them  off, 
with  the  pigs  and  poultry,  to  the  higher  ground  of 
St.  James,  to  enjoy  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor.  The  water  gained  upon  us  all  day. 
A  poor  Frenchman  called  to  beg  a  little  relief ;  his 
house  had  been  swept  away,  and  he  was  without  a 
boat;  he  was  houseless,  and  spoke  of  his  seven 
children  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

'^The  water  this  evening  gained  our  platform, 
and  washed  the  walls  of  the  house ;  whethei  they 
will  bear  the  shock  is  known  only  to  our  gracious 
Father.  All  needful  preparations  had  been  made. 
The  furniture  was  either  carried  up-stairs  or  piled 
together.  My  sister  and  I  now  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  the  upper  story. 

"May  11.  A  bright  morning;  the  rise  in  the 
night  rather  less.  The  garden  was  now  under  water, 
and  the  churchyard  also  covered.  Busy  the  whole 
day,  often  in  the  water  up  to  my  knees.     Heard 
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from  Mr.  Taylor :  in  his  new,  unplastered  dwelling 
twenty-seven  were  sheltered  last  night. 

"  May  12.  The  water  had  now  entered  the  hall, 
and  was  trickling  into  the  sitting-rooms.  A  birch- 
rind  canoe  arrived  from  Mr.  Cockran,  with  two 
Indians,  to  remain  with  us  against  any  emergency. 
The  rise  in  the  night  had  been  very  great. 

"  May  13.  After  a  tempestuous  night,  a  bright 
morning ;  the  rise  of  water  much  as  before ;  not  one 
dry  spot  left  below.  We  had  prayers  in  the  kitchen, 
standing  in  water  three  inches  deep.  Mr.  Hunter 
left,  promising  to  return  the  next  day  with  a  large 
boat,  to  take  off  what  of  our  property  could  be 
removed.  The  water  was  now  knee -deep  in  the 
house,  and,  sitting  up-stairs,  we  heard  the  dashing 
of  the  waves. 

"  May  14.  Rose  at  half-past  four;  the  weather 
stormy.  We  started  soon  after  five.  My  sister  was 
brought  down  the  stairs,  carried  through  the  hall 
and  kitchen,  and  so  into  the  birch-rind  canoe.  It 
was  very  cold,  and  the  water  splashed  over  us.  We 
went  right  over  the  fields,  nearly  the  line  of  the 
road.  After  a  hard  paddle,  we  reached  our  refuge 
at  Mr.  Taylor's. 

"May  15.  Snow  and  sleet  this  morning  for 
some  hours  —  a  wintry  aspect  for  the  middle  of 
May.     The  rise  of  water  less — a  great  mercy;  for, 
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if  it   had   continued,  a  very  few  days  must   have 
driven  us  from  our  present  refuge. 

"  May  16.  Sunday.  Service  on  the  Little 
Mountain,  amidst  about  four-and-twenty  tents.  I 
stood  at  a  large  table,  and  the  congregation  formed 
a  semicircle  around — about  one  hundred  in  all.  In 
the  evening,  service  in  the  house. 

"  May  17.  Started  early,  in  the  canoe,  for  my 
own  house.  Here  melancholy  tidings  awaited  me  : 
my  faithful  servant  had  started,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, to  visit  his  wife ;  he  was  all  alone,  in  a  wooden 
bateau ;  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  he 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  Little  had  I  expected 
that  my  first  duty  this  day  would  be  to  break 
to  a  young  widow  the  tidings  of  her  husband^s 
death ! 

'^  May  18.  A  boat  came  to  take  some  provisions, 
but  little  could  be  done  while  the  waves  were  so 
high  and  the  house  so  deep  in  water. 

"  May  21.  The  river  stationary.  The  canoe 
returned;  it  had  been  upset,  and  the  men  had  to 
swim  ashore,  but  afterwards  recovered  it, 

"  May  22.  A  beautiful  morning;  a  diminution 
in  the  water.  Inspected  our  houses :  "ound  all 
standing.  In  the  church  the  communion-table  had 
been  lifted  up  by  the  waters,  and  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  had  fallen  backwards.     There  was  now 
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a  universal  Reeling  of  delight  at  the  retiring  of  the 
waters. 

''  May  23.  Sunday.  Mr.  Taylor  started  for  the 
mountain,  to  have  service  there :  between  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  three  hundred  were  present.  I 
prepared  for  service  at  the  house.  The  day  being 
warm,  planks  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  a  table  in  the  porch  formed  the  desk  and 
pulpit. 

"  May  26.  Went  down  to  the  house  in  the 
morning,  gratified  to  find  only  twenty  inches  of 
water,  instead  of  forty,  in  our  rooms. 

May  29.  The  first  sound  which  greeted  me 
this  morning  was  the  pleasing  word,  '  Pahstayoo  ! ' 
—  It  is  dry  — as  the  Indian  looked  down  the  hatch- 
way to  the  floor  beneath.  I  very  soon  left,  wishing 
to  prepare  for  the  services  of  the  Sunday,  and  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  day  for  Quiet  and  meditation." 
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JOHN  MASON. 

The  Rev.  John  Mason,  stationed  at  "Wanganui,  in 
New  Zealand,  was  a  missionary  of  more  than  ordinary 
usefulness.  Placed  among  a  people  careless  and 
unconcerned  about  religion,  he  laboured  with  success 
to  arouse  them  from  their  indifference,  and  was  able^ 
in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a  half,  to  admit  nearly 
three  hundred,  satisfactorily,  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism. 

Mr.  Hadfield  narrates  the  event  which  suddenly 
ended  his  earthly  labours,  in  the  following  letter, 
datrd  Jan.  16,  1843:-— 

"  After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Wanganui,  I 
proposed  to  return  home,  and  Mr.  Mason  proposed 
to  accompany  me  a  part  of  the  way,  having  a  pastoral 
visit  to  pay  to  a  part  of  his  charge  at  Rangiiikei. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  we  set  out,  and  after  some 
delay  at  Wangaihu,  which  we  succeeded  in  crossing 
safely,  we  reached  Turakina  about  eleven,     As  it 
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appeared  too  dangerous  to  cross  in  the  shallow 
water,  the  quicksands  being  in  a  very  unsafe  state,  I 
advised  that  we  should  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  river^ 
and  try  there. 

"  We  proposed  crossing  together,  and  he  said  to 
me, '  Will  you  go  first  ? '  To  which  I  replied  that  I 
would,  and  rode  into  the  water.  As  soon  as  my 
horse  began  to  swim,  it  endeavoured  to  return,  turned 
round  in  the  water,  and  became  unmanageable;  my 
hat  fell  off,  and  I  kept  my  seat  with  difficulty.  Mr. 
Mason,  passing  me  at  the  time,  called  out  to  me  to 
sit  fast.  Soon  after,  locking  towards  him,  I  saw 
him  falling  from  his  horse,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  swim.  By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  shallow 
water,  and  while  dismounting,  and  throwing  ofi"  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  the  two  natives  whom  we  had 
been  expecting  appeared  on  the  bank.  Mr.  Mason 
began  to  cry  out,  'Take  me  ont  —  take  me  out!^ 
and  was  evidently  sinking.  I  swam  to  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  his  head  above  water,  but  as  I 
raised  him  I  sunk  myself.  I  then  dived  under  hxm, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  him,  and  next  took  hold  of 
his  wrist  and  tried  to  drag  him  through  the  water; 
but  I  found  that  the  wind  and  tide  carried  us  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  that  it  was  a  vain  attempt.  I 
was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  reached  the  shore 
with  much  difficulty,  having  swallowed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.     Not  more  than  five  minutes  had 
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elapsed  since  we  entered  the  water,  but  in  that  shoi*t 
space  of  time  Mr.  Mason  had  sunk,  and  I  had  no 
means  of  rendering  him  help.  One  of  the  natives 
swam  across  to  us,  but,  being  a  bad  swimmer,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  aid  me. 

"  I  was  for  some  moments  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  seeing  one  thus  snatched  away  from  a  life 
of  active  exertion  in  the  work  of  our  Redeemer — 
one  who  was  to  me  a  sincere  and  valued  friend, 
while  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  zealous,  diligent, 
and  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  I  knew  not  whether 
most  to  mourn  my  own  loss  of  a  dear  and  constant 
friend ;  or  the  Church's, — of  an  active  and  devoted 
minister.  And  now,  when  sufficiently  recovered,  I 
had  to  conclude  the  melancholy  day  by  riding  back 
to  Wanganui,  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Mason  the  distressing 
circumstances  of  her  partner's  sudden  death. 

"  The  body  was  found  on  the  following  day,  and 
on  the  7th  we  committed  it  to  the  grave  at  Wan- 
ganui; and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  I  preached, 
both  to  the  natives  and  also  to  the  English,  and 
saw  in  both  congregations  many  a  tear  shed,  when  I 
alluded  to  him  who  was  now  taken  to  his  rest." 
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"  IN  PERILS  OF  ROBBERS." 


IN  NORTH  INDIA. 


ROBINSON  AND  CORNISH. 


The  Serampore  missionaries  had  resolved,  in  1810, 
to  make  an  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel  into  Bootan, 
north  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cornish  left  Serampore  at  the  opening  of 
1811,  and  on  the  19th  of  January  they  arrived  at 
Barbaree,  where  they  intended  to  stay  a  few  days, 
and  to  seek  a  good  introduction  into  Bootan. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  22d,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  the  watchman  awoke  Mr.  Cornish,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  seen  a  suspicious  sort  of  person 
about  the  premises.  Mr.  ('.  arose,  and  supposing 
it  was  merely  a  single  lurki.  'x  thief,  fired  his  gun 
out  of  the  window,  and  laid  him  down  to  sleep 
again.  Just  as  he  was  falling  asleep,  he  was  roused 
by  hearing  a  crowd  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  and 
appearing  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  attacking 
the  house,  both  in  front  and  on  one  side.  The 
windows  of  Mr.  Cornish's  room  were  soon  forced 
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"  IN  PERILS  OF  ROBBERS.'^ 


open,  and  his  portable  desk  pulled  out.  He  had 
still  no  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  his  assailants, 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  one  of  them  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  gun,  when  two  spears  were  instantly  thrust  at 
him,  by  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  side. 
Mr.  Robinson's  room  had  not  yet  been  attacked ; 
he,  therefore,  quickly  dressed  himself,  and  began  to 
look  for  some  means  of  defence.  He  went  into  the 
pantry,  and  found  a  knife.  At  that  instant  the 
robbers  set  fire  to  some  straw,  to  make  a  light,  and 
seeing  the  knife  in  his  hand,  some  spears  were  im- 
mediately aimed  at  him,  the  points  of  which  he 
with  difficulty  avoided.  Seeing  now  the  numbers 
of  the  thieves,  and  that  resistance  would  be  un- 
availing, he  opened  the  back-door,  and  went  to  the 
room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornish,  hoping  to  get  them 
out,  and  crying  to  them,  "  Come  away,  or  we  shall 
all  be  murdered  \'' 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Robinson  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  C. ;  "  my 
poor  child  !  Do  take  it !  '^ 

Mr.  Robinson  took  the  child,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornish  and  an  old  female  servant  quickly  followed. 
Mrs.  Cornish  ran  towards  the  stable,  and  stumbled 
over  the  cook,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground. 
They  tried  to  raise  him ;  but  he  uttered  a  deep 
groan ;  he  was  murdered !  They  made  their  way 
over  the  ditch,  and  then  through  the  fields;  and 
having  got  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  robbers, 
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they  sat  down  on  the  cold  ground  till  mornin 
Mr.  Cornish  says,  "  We  wandered  into  the  fields, 
and  there  sat  down  under  a  bush,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing.  It  was  very  cold;  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  we  kept  my  little  boy  from  crying, 
which  might  have  brought  the  robbers  upon  us.^' 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  they  began  to 
reconnoitre.  Finding  that  the  thieves  had  retired, 
they  cautiously  crept  towards  the  house.  A  few 
yards  from  the  front-door  lay  the  horse-keeper 
murdered,  and  a  few  yards  from  the  back-door  the 
cook.  The  washerman  was  severely  wounded,  and 
died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  Books,  papers,  and 
boxes,  lay  scattered  about ;  some  of  them  stained 
with  blood.  Within  doors  all  was  confusion.  All 
things  capable  of  being  broken  were  dashed  in 
pieces ;  the  books  thrown  in  heaps,  the  clothes 
nearly  all  gone.  The  whole  loss  was  about  two 
thousand  rupees  (or  250/.) 

In  this  stripped  and  distressed  state  they  set  off 
for  Dinagepore,  which  they  were,  not  able  to  reach 
till  Friday.  Here,  at  a  friend's  house,  they  met 
with  the  kindest  attentions.  Mr.  Robinson  had  re- 
ceived four  spear-wounds ;  Mr.  Cornish,  one.  Mrs. 
C.  had  to  walk  thirty- two  miles  in  the  first  two 
days;  on  the  third,  a  palanquin  was  met  with. 
She  was  quite  lame  with  walking ;  and  had,  at  last. 
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"  IN  PERILS  OF  robbers/^ 


to  sit  down  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  rest,  and 
weep ! 

A  poor  little  apprentice-girl  of  Mr.  Cornish's 
hid  herself  in  the  pantry  when  the  thieves  broke  in. 
When  they  came  into  the  pantry  and  saw  her,  they 
said,  "  Here  is  one  of  the  Sahib's  family.''  They 
searched  her  for  money,  and  finding  none,  they 
were  about  to  kill  her,  when,  holding  up  her  hands 
to  a  tall  man,  she  cried,  "  I  am  only  a  poor  little 
girl ;  do  not  kill  me ! "  He  said,  "  if  you  will 
show  us  where  the  money  is,  you  shall  not  be  hurt." 
She  pointed  to  the  two  bed-rooms ;  and  as  they  all 
rushed  that  way,  she  slipped  out  at  the  back-door, 
and  escaped. 
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IN   POLYNESIA. 


WILLIAM  ELLIS. 


"  On  the  26tli  of  January  we  discovered  an  island, 
which  we   afterwards   found  to   be  Rapa,  though 
usually   designated   Oparo.      We   lay   off  and   on 
through  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  found  ourselves 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.     After  a  while,  we 
saw  several  canoes  put  off  from  the  land,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  less  than  thirty  were  paddling  about 
our  vessel.     They  continued  for  a  long  time  at  a 
distance,  viewing  us  with  evident  surprise  and  sus- 
picion.    At  length,  one  of  the  canoes,  with  two  men 
and  a  boy,  ventured  alongside.     Seeing  a  lobster  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  I  intimated,  by  signs,  my 
wish  to  have  it ;  and  it  was  readily  handed  up.     I 
gave  in  return  two  or  three  fish-hooks,  which  the  man 
gave  to  the  boy,  who,  being  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  pouch  or  pocket,  instantly  deposited  them  in  his 
mouth,  using  his  hands  to  hold  on  by  our  rope. 
The  principal  man  in  the  canoe  appearing  willing 
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to  come  on  board,  I  pointed  to  the  rope  he  was 
grasping,  and  offered  my  hand  to  assist  him  up  the 
ship's  side.  He  laid  hold  of  it ;  but  had  no  sooner 
felt  my  hand  grasping  his,  than  he  instantly  drew 
it  back,  and  smelt  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  being  he  had  come  in  contact  with.  After  a 
few  moments'  pause,  he  climbed  over  the  ship's 
side ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck,  our 
captain  gave  him  a  chair :  this,  however,  after 
examining  for  a  time,  he  pushed  away,  and  sat 
down  on  the  deck.  While  y^e  were  thus  engaged, 
others  of  the  canoes  had  also  come  alongside,  and 
numbers  of  the  natives  climbed  up  the  sides,  and 
appeared  on  deck.  They  were  the  most  savage- 
looking  natives  I  had  ever  seen,  and  their  behaviour 
was    as   unceremonious    as    their    appearance    was 


uninvitmg. 


'^  One  of  them,  a  gigantic,  fierce-looking  fellow, 
seized  a  youth  as  he  was  standing  by  the  gangway, 
and  endeavoured  to  lift  him  from  the  deck,  but  the 
lad  escaped  from  his  grasp.  He  then  seized  the 
cabin-boy,  but  the  sailors  came  to  his  assistance; 
and  the  native,  finding  he  could  not  disengage  him 
from  their  hold,  pulled  his  woollen  shirt  over  his 
head,  and  tried  to  leap  out  of  the  ship  with  it, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  sailors. 

"  There  was  a  large  dog  chained  to  his  kennel 
on  the  deck,  and  though  he  was  usually  fearless  and 
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savage,  the  cippearance  of  the  natives  seemed  to 
terrify  him.  One  of  them  caught  up  this  dog,  and 
was  going  over  the  side  with  him,  when  the  chain 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  was  forced  to  reUn- 
quish  his  prize  with  much  disappointment. 

"  He  next  seized  the  kennel  with  the  dog  in  it, 
bat  found  it  nailed  to  the  deck.  He  then  gazed 
round  the  ship,  in  search  of  some  prize,  when  a 
kitten  crept  up  out  of  the  cabin.  Upon  this  he 
instantly  sprang,  and  leaped  over  the  ship^s  side 
with  his  prey.  I  looked  over,  and  saw  him  swim- 
ming rapidly  towards  his  canoe,  which  was  fifty 
yards  from  the  ship.  On  reaching  it,  he  exhibited 
his  prize  with  great  exultation,  and  the  other  canoes 
clustered  round  him,  to  gaze  on  the  strange  crea- 
ture which  he  had  brought  from  the  ship.  Our 
captain  seized  a  gun,  and  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
arresting  his  aim.  He  gave  instant  orders  to  clear 
the  ship.  A  general  scuffle  ensued,  many  of  the 
natives  being  driven  headlong  over  the  side,  while 
others  clambered  into  their  canoes ;  all  seeming  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the  dry  land. 

'^  The  dog  now  recovered  his  courage,  set  up  a 
loud  bark,  and  tore  the  leg  of  one  of  the  fugitives. 
The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  but  many  of  the 
savages  still  hung  about  the  shrouds  and  rigging; 
so  that  the  sailors  had  to  draw  their  knives,  and  to 
expel  them  by  threats  and  menaces.     Could  their 
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consent  have  been  obtained,  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  carried  two  of  them  to  Tahiti ;  but  I 
did  not  deem  it  right  to  take  them  away  by  force. 

"  When  the  ship  had  been  cleared,  I  went  dowu 
to  the  cabin,  where  Mrs.  Ellis  and  the  nurse  were 
sitting ;  and  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  my  child's  preservation.  A  little 
before,  the  nurse  and  the  little  girl  had  been  seated 
on  the  quarter-deck,  under  the  awning;  and  she 
had  but  recently  been  carried  below  when  the 
natives  came  on  board.  Had  the  child  been  on 
deck,  the  same  motive  which  induced  them  to  seize 
the  boys  and  the  dog  would  naturally  have  led  them 
to  snatch  up  the  child  and  leap  into  the  sea.  If 
this  had  been  the  case,  bloodshed  would  probably 
have  followed ;  or  we  might  have  been  forced  even 
to  leave  the  child  in  their  hands !  So  dreadful  a 
thought  could  not  but  excite  feelings  of  earnest 
gratitude,  that  suuh  a  calamity  should  have  been 
averted." 
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IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


G.  BENNETT. 


^^  Arriving  at  New  Zealand  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1824/^  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "we  were  presently  visited 
hy  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  carrying  six  or  seven 
persons  each, — men,  women,  and  children.  All 
appeared  friendly,  and  they  brought  potatoes,  fowls, 
and  natural  curiosities  for  sale;  but  their  demands 
were  so  exorbitant,  that  few  bargains  were  made.'^ 

"The  following  morning  our  vessel  was  sur- 
rounded with  canoes,  containing  hundreds  of  the 
natives  of  both  sexes,  who  presently  climbed  up, 
and  crowded  the  deck  so  much,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  put  a  bar  across  the  quarter-deck,  to 
keep  it  from  intrusion.  The  commerce  proceeded 
pretty  well  for  some  time ;  but  presently  the  natives 
began  to  display  their  pilfering  tricks.  The  cook 
cried  out,  'They  have  stolen  my  pan  !^  And 
again,   '  They    have    stolen    the   beef ! '     Another 
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voice  was  heard  up  the  forecastle,  '  Captain,  they 
have  broken  open  your  trunk  ! ' 

"  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  chiefs ;  but  in  a  moment  the  scene 
changed.  The  captain  had  grown  angry,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  clear  the  deck,  when  one  of  the 
chiefs,  pushing  by  him,  fell  into  the  sea.  This 
became  a  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities." 

The  women  and  children  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaping  into  their  canoes,  and  the  men,  prepared  for 
action,  took  full  possession  of  the  deck,  while  we 
became  virtually  their  prisoners.  Tremendous  were 
the  bowlings  and  screechings  of  the  warriors,  while 
they  stamped  and  brandished  their  weapons.  One 
chief  with  his  people  surrounded  the  captain; 
another  held  Mr.  Tyerman,  while  a  third  brought 
his  huge  tattooed  visage  near  to  Mr.  Bennett's, 
screaming  in  their  own  language,  "  New  Zealand- 
man,  is  he  bad  man? — New  Zealandman,  is  he  bad 
man?" 

Happily  Mr.  Bennett  knew  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  answer,  "  Not  bad ;  New  Zea- 
landman good  man!" — adding,  "Why  all  this 
uproar  ?  Why  cannot  we  buy,  and  sell,  and  barter, 
as  before?" 

One  of  the  chief's  followers,  stepping  behind 
Mr.  B.,  suddenly  pinioned  his  arms.  Mr.  B.  made 
no  attempt  to  get  free,  knowing  that  in  a  scuffle 
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the  savages  must  be  the  conquerors.  Another 
ruffian  raisea  a  large  axe,  and  waited  the  signal  to 
strike.  Mr.  Bennett  took  no  notice,  but  continued 
in  conversation  with  the  chief.  He  perceived  a 
youth  stepping  on  deck,  with  a  large  fish  in  his 
hand,  and  immediately  asked,  "What  shall  I  give 
you  for  that  fish  V  "  Why  !  so  many  fish-hooks.'^ 
"Well,  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket  and  take 
them.''  The  fellow  did  so.  "  Now,  have  you  any 
more  fish?" 

At  once  the  fish  which  he  had  just  bought  was 
slipped  round  from  behind,  and  presented  to  him 
again  for  sale.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  trick,  but 
asked,  "  And  what  shall  I  give  you  for  that  fish  ? " 
"  So  many  hooks."  "  Take  them ;  and  have  you 
any  more  fish?"  A  third  time,  and  a  fourth,  the 
same  trick  was  played,  till  the  rogues  could  contain 
their  laughter  no  longer,  but  cried  to  one  another, 
"  How  we  are  cheating  him  ! " 

One  of  them,  standing  behind,  plucked  off 
Mr.  B.'s  travelling-cap.  He  expected  eveiy  moment 
the  stroke  of  the  axe ;  so  that  this  circumstance  had 
little  effect  upon  him,  except  to  cause  him  again  to 
commend  his  soul  to  God  in  silent  prayer.  Looking 
towards  his  friend  Mr.  Tyerman,  he  saw  him  in  the 
hands  of  another  set  of  savages,  who  were  feeling 
his  arms,  legs,  &c.,  and  anticipating  their  expected 
feast.    The  captain  was  in  like  captivity  in  another 
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part  of  the  ship.  The  carpenter,  who  was  not  a 
prisoner,  hut  knew  the  people,  crept  near  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  We  shall  all  he 
murdered  and  eaten  up  in  a  few  minutes  ! '' 

Mr.  B.  replied,  "  Yes,  I  helicve  we  shall^all  be  in 
eternity  by  that  time ;  but  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
God.'' 

A  little  boy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Threlkeld,  who 
heard  what  passed,  whispered  to  his  father,  in  sobs, 
"Father,  father!  when — when  they  have  killed  us, 
will  it — will  it  hurt  us  when  they  eat  us?" 

Presently  the  carpenter  was  spied,  astride  on  the 
yard-arm,  having  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  he  saw  a 
blow  struck,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  sea. 

This  strange  and  terrible  scene  had  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  when  God  sent  deliverance  as 
suddenly  as  the  peril  had  shown  itself.  In  the 
midst  of  the  rage  and  uproar  of  the  savages  a  voice 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  A  boat  i ''  The  sound  was 
like  that  of  "  Life — life ! ''  and  it  meant  nothing  less. 
Soon  the  ship's  boat,  bringing  the  owner,  with  one 
of  the  New  Zealand  missionaries,  and  George,  a 
powerful  chief,  neared  the  vessel,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  came  on  board.  So  soon  as  this  chief 
had  set  foot  on  deck  the  missionaries  and  ship's 
officers  were  at  once  released,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  all  the  natives  out  of  the  vessel.  He  even 
undertook  to  stay  in  the  ship  while  it  remained  in 
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port,  as  its  protector.  This  kindness  was  the  more 
remarkable,  in  that  it  was  this  same  man,  George, 
now  so  friendly,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  taken 
the  ship  Boyd,  on  the  very  same  spot,  and  had, 
with  his  people,  slaughtered  and  devoured  the  whole 
ship's  company. 


IN  BURMAH. 


EUGENIO  KINCA.ID. 


Mr.  Kincaid,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and 
successful  of  all  the  missionaries  to  Burmah,  found 
himself  strengthened,  in  1837,  by  the  arrival  of  four 
new  labourers,  and  he  resolved  on  a  journey  of 
exploration  tow  ards  the  northern  frontier  of  Burmah, 
and  the  neighbouring  realm  of  Assam.  He  hoped 
that,  by  this  route,  a  way  might  be  found  for  the 
introduction  of  Christian  missions  into  the  remoter 
provinces  of  China.  He  used  the  great  river  Irra- 
waddy  for  this  journey,  penetrating,  by  its  means,  to 
the  great  city  Mogaung,  distant  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  Burmese  capital.  From  this 
city  he  made  several  excursions;  but  for  a  longer 
journey  he  could  procure  neither  men  nor  provisions, 
and  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  decide  upon  a 
return ;  but  the  country  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  capital  was  overrun  with  hordes  of  banditti.  He 
soon  fell  in  with  one  of  these  marauding  parties,  and 
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was  seized,  bound,  and  carried  off.  He  remained 
under  an  armed  guard  for  several  days,  witnessing 
continually  the  arrival  of  fresh  prisoners  and  spoils. 
Many  frightful  scenes  took  place  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  to  listen,  also,  to  the  debates  among  the 
robber-chiefs  as  to  his  own  fate.  They  were  often 
on  the  point  of  despatching  him,  but  the  argument 
always  deterred  them,  that  for  "  a  white  foreigner  ^' 
search  would  surely  be  made,  and  trouble  to  them- 
selves would  arise.  Thus,  day  after  day,  his  fate 
seemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance;  but  in  this 
extremity  of  danger  God  worked  out  deliverance. 
A  young  Cathay  chief  viewed  the  white  foreigner 
with  compassion.  Pity  spoke  from  his  eyes;  and 
once,  when  unobserved,  he  slipped  a  silver  coin  into 
the  prisoner's  hand,  with  the  whisper,  "You  may 
want  it." 

That  evening  a  Burmese  woman  of  rank,  with 
four  children,  was  brought  in  a  prisoner,  and  her 
jewels  and  money  were  demanded.  She  had  effected 
their  concealment,  and  refused  to  answer  their  in- 
quiries. She  was  stripped,  and  the  executioner  plied 
a  heavy  bamboo  cane  till  she  fell  lifeless. 

Mr.  Kincaid  lost  all  consciousness  at  the  horrid 
sight,  and,  when  reason  returned,  he  found  his  own 
arms  bound.  Danger  was  now  very  near ;  but  the 
young  Cathay,  who  had  already  shown  his  pity,  that 
night  loosened  his  bonds^  and  the  prisoner,  in  the 
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darkest  hour,  found  himself  once  more  free.  But 
his  circumstances  were  still  most  perilous;  hiding 
all  the  day-time,  he  had  to  pursue  his  journey  in 
the  gloom  of  night ;  and  for  food  his  only  resource 
was  to  linger  near  the  wells  and  fountains,  in  hope 
of  exciting  the  pity  of  the  women  who  resorted 
thither  for  water. 

In  this  way,  after  being  guided  through  innu- 
merable toils  and  dangers,  he  at  last  reached, 
through  the  protecting  providence  of  God,  the 
capital  which  he  had  left  so  long  before,  and  which 
he  re-entered  travel-worn,  half-starved,  and  nearly 
naked. 
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EAST  AFRICA. 


DR.  KRAPF. 


Ill 


Several  African  travellers,  especially  Dr.  Krapf 
and  Dr.  Livingstone,  have  been  led,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  act  as  the  pioneers  of  Christian 
missions,  to  explore  unknown  countries,  to  learn  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  heathen  tribes,  and  to 
discover  in  what  places  missionary  settlements  could 
be  most  advantageously  established. 

In  this  way,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Krapf, 
after  traversing  countries  where  a  white  man  had 
never  before  been  seen,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  two  spots  in  Eastern  Africa  —  Usambara 
and  Ukambani  —  Christian  missionaries  would  be 
received  with  gladness. 

Upon  this  report  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
M'  ^ionary  Society  acted,  and  selected,  in  1850, 
three  missionaries  to  accompany  Dr.  Krapf  in  a 
renewed  attempt  to  find  entrance  for  Christianity 
at  these  points;   but  this  number  was  reduced  to 
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two,  when  the  moment  for  departure  appeared ;  and 
at  Aden  one  of  these  two  was  taken  from  the 
mission ;  and  thus  Dr.  K.  arrived,  at  hist,  in  East 
Africa  in  May  1851,  with  only  one  additional  mis- 
sionary, who  died,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  of 
the  fever  of  the  country.  Thus  the  same  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  Africa's  eastern 
provinces,  which  had  been  experienced  for  half  a 
century  in  Sierra  Leone  and  other  scenes  of  mis- 
sionary effort  on  the  western  coast. 

Dr.  Krapf,  however,  though  thus  deprived  of  his 
expected  assistants,  would  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  retreating  from  Africa  until  he  should  have  made 
further  progress  in  exploring  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  real  condition. 

From  Eabbai,  on  the  coast,  he  resolved  to 
penetrate  into  XJkambani,  and  to  have  an  interview 
with  a  native  chief,  Kivoi,  to  see  with  what  favour 
he  would  receive  a  missionary  enterprise.  While 
visiting  Kivoi,  an  excursion  to  the  river  Dana  was 
proposed  and  agreed  upon.  Dr.  K.  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  see  it,  hoping  that  it  might  be 
found  navigable  for  boats,  and  that  so  an  easy  way 
of  access  to  the  interior  might  be  laid  open.  Dr. 
Krapf  s  narrative  then  proceeds, — 

"  After  I  had  received  Kivoi' s  consent  to  proceed 
to  the  Dana,  he  still  kept  me  ai  his  house  for  nearly 
a  month,  during  w^hich  time  I  had  opportunities  of 
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speaking  on  the  word  of  salvation  to  multitudes 
of  Wakamba,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
strange  foreigner/' 

At  last,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  natives  having 
exhausted  itself,  the  expedition  to  the  Dana  set 
forth,  Kivoi  himself  and  about  fifty  of  his  people 
accompanying  the  missionary. 

A  fire,  lighted  in  one  of  their  halts,  was  the 
cause  of  great  mischief.  Its  smoke  gave  notice  to 
the  robber-tribes  of  the  vicinity;  and  when  Dr. 
K.,  with  Kivoi  and  his  escort,  arrived  near  the 
river,  they  saw  great  numbers  of  the  natives  coming 
out  of  the  jungle  towards  them.  Kivoi  said  to 
Dr.  Krapf,  ^' These  men  are  enemies;  fire  off  your 
gun ! '' 

Kivoi  discharged  his,  and  the  robbers,  alarmed, 
approached  with  more  caution.  Their  numbers 
appeared  to  be  more  than  double  the  number  of 
Kivoi's  attendants.  They  appeared  intent  on  sur- 
rounding the  party.  Kivoi  attempted  a  parley,  but 
the  robbers  showed  no  inclination  for  this. 

''  After  a  time,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "  a  party  sur- 
rounded Kivoi,  and  cut  him  off,  together  with  one  of 
his  women  and  four  Wakamba,  who  fell  dead.  There 
was  then  a  great  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
could  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  The  people 
who  were  near  me  threw  down  their  burdens  and  fled. 
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Finding  myself  alone  amidst  showers  of  poisoned 
arrows,  I  too  betook  myself  to  my  heels,  running 
after  the  Wakamba.  In  trying  to  leap  over  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch,  I  fell  into  it,  hurting  my  back  and 
breaking  my  gun.  When  I  had  found  my  way  out 
of  the  ditch,  I  saw  the  Wakamba  and  the  Uembu 
people  no  more.  I  was  left  quite  alone,  and  made 
my  way  into  the  jungle. 

"  I  here  poured  out  my  thanks  to  the  Father  of 
Mercies,  and  commended  myself  to  His  fatherly 
care.  I  then  considered  what  I  should  do.  To 
return  without  having  seen  the  river  I  could  by  no 
means  resolve  u^on.  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  little 
since  yesterday,  and  was  now  parched  with  thirst. 
1  therefore  doubled  my  pace,  and  soon  observed  the 
expanse  of  this  majestic  river/' 

Here  Dr.  K.  satisfied  his  thirst,  and  carefully 
observed  the  stream,  its  banks,  its  depth,  &c.  He 
then  concealed  himself  till  evening,  lest  he  should 
be  again  seen  by  the  robbers.     He  proceeds, — 

'^  At  night  I  found  myself  in  an  extensive  plain, 
and  soon  came  to  the  foot  of  a  small  mountain, 
which  I  perceived  to  be  Mount  Kense.  Now  I 
knew  my  way,  and  heartily  thanked  my  Heavenly 
Guide,  who  had  watched  over  my  wanderings.  But 
I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  rest,  notwith- 
standing the  horrid  music  of  the  wild  beasts,  espe- 
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cially  of  the  hyenas.  I  cut  down  some  long  grass 
to  cover  my  body,  and  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and 
slept  soundly  for  an  hour  or  two." 

Avoiding  the  open  plain,  from  fear  of  being 
seen  by  the  robbers,  Dr.  K.  forced  his  way 
through  the  jungle.  But  now  hunger  and  thirst 
began  to  press  upon  him  severely.     He  says, — 

"  Hungry  as  I  have  often  been  in  East  Africa, 
yet,  till  now,  I  did  not  know  what  hunger  meant  in 
its  intensity,  and  suppose  that  few  of  my  friends 
will  ever  know.  Now,  I  trust,  I  shall  never  forget 
to  plead  in  my  prayers  for  the  hungry  and  thirsty, 
the  travellers  by  sea  and  land.  About  noon  I  heard 
the  cry  of  monkeys.  This  was  a  glad  sound  to  me, 
for  I  now  hoped  to  find  water.  Nor  was  I  mistaken ; 
I  soon  discovered  in  the  sand  a  pit  of  excellent 
water,  which  quenched  my  excessive  thirst.'* 

Still,  a  long  journey  was  before  him,  and  nature 
was  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted;  when  God, 
in  whom  he  trusted,  brought  to  his  sight  two  of  the 
fugitives  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged, —  a 
Wakamba  man  and  woman.  "They  gave  me  a 
little  cassada,  and  part  of  a  wild  cow  which  a  lion 
had  torn  in  pieces  and  left.  The  whole  amounted 
to  a  few  ounces,  which  must  support  life  till  we 
should  reach  the  first  hamlet  in  Kitui.  I  thankfully 
took  this  timely  aid  as  from  God's  hands,  since  He 
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alone  had  caused  these  fugitives  to  meet  me  at  the 
time  of  my  utmost  need/' 

In  company  with  these  natives,  Dr.  K.  pur- 
sued his  journey,  but  soon  felt  so  overpowered  by 
fatigue,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  and  fell 
asleep.  On  awaking,  he  resumed  his  journey,  and 
after  some  hours  arrived  at  a  Wikamba  hamlet. 
Here  a  new  danger  awaited  him.  On  his  arrival 
becoming  known,  the  relatives  of  Kivoi  accused  him 
of  being  concerned  in  the  chiefs  death,  because  he 
had  not  saved  him  by  his  book,  or  died  with  him. 
They  kept  him  in  confinement  several  days,  until, 
escaping  by  night,  he  again  concealed  himself  in  the 
jungle,  where  he  remained  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  the  greatest  distress.  At  last  he  reached  Yata, 
where  he  found  his  native  servant,  who  had  deemed 
him  dead,  and  had  expected  to  inherit  his  property. 
From  this  place  he  departed,  with  the  aid  of  some 
Wanika,  who  carried  his  goods,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  reaching  Rabbai. 
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WEST   AFRICA. 


J.S.WILTSHIRE. 


In  the  Timneh  country  in  AVest  Africa^  in  June 
I860,  a  party  of  Kossoks,  mercenaries  in  the  native 
wars,  came  suddenly  on  the  town  of  Magbeli  in  the 
early  morning.  They  numbered  about  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  chiefly  armed  with  cutlasses.  They 
divided  themselves  into  small  companies,  assigning  a 
different  part  of  the  town  to  each.  They  showed  no 
respect  to  the  Missionaries  or  their  dwellings. 
Having  forcibly  entered  the  house,  they  seized  Mr. 
Wiltshire  and  his  wife,  and  nearly  stripped  them. 
One  man  aimed  a  blow  with  a  cutlass,  and  cixother 
pointed  a  gun,  at  Mr.  Wiltshire.  Mrs.  Wiltshire  was 
seized,  bound,  and  dragged  to  the  waterside,  and 
there  forced  into  a  canoe,  to  be  carried  off  as  a 
captive.  But  the  canoe,  being  overladen,  sunk,  and 
the  people  in  it  got  on  shore.  Just  at  this  juncture 
a  few  musket-shots  were  heard,  and  the  Kossoks 
abandoned  their  prisoners  and  made  off.    Mrs.  Wilt- 
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shire  was  left  bound,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty  by 
a  Sierra  Leone  trader.  One  of  the  mission-boatmen 
received  a  stroke  of  a  cutlass  which  killed  him. 
A  little  schoolboy,  of  eight  years  old,  refusing  to  go 

• 

with  the  Kossoks,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Another, 
a  little  girl,  was  drowned,  with  others,  in  a  canoe 
which  sank  from  being  overladen.  The  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  plunder ;  and  had  they  not  been 
driven  away  by  the  Sierra  Leone  traders,  many  of 
the  natives,  and  probably  the  missionaries  also, 
would  have  been  carried  off. 
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IN  INDIA. 


CAREY,  MARSHMAN,  AND  WARD. 

The  British  Government  in  India  was  at  all  times 
directed  at  home,  and  conducted  abroad^  by  men 
who  called  themselves  by  the  Christian  name. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  history  of  India  alone^,  that  we 
meet  with  statesmen  and  legislators  who  have  shown 
by  their  conduct,  that  in  their  eyes  commercial  advan- 
tage, or  political  expediency,  are  matters  of  more 
importance  than  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  In  truth,  "the  things  which  are  unseen 
and  eternal  '^  must  be  th'^roughly  believed  in  with  the 
heart,  before  they  can  gain  the  ascendancy  over  "  the 
things  which,  are  seen  and  which  are  temporal." 

Commercial  plans  and  purposes  first  led  the 
merchants  of  London  to  establish  factories  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  "commercial  interests"  were  at  all 
times  avowed  to  be  the  great  end  of  all  their  move- 
ments in  the  peninsula.     A  few  English  chaplains 
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were  needed,  if  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  to 
remain  even  nominally  Christians ;  and  accordingly 
those  few  chaplains  were  supplied.  But  no  thought 
of  interference  with  the  cruel  superstitions  of  Hin- 
dooism  was  ever  entertained;  and  when  such  an 
idea  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of 
India,  it  was  instantly  rejected  with  alarm.  Such 
an  interference  might  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  hence  it  was  not  to  be  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated. 

So  long  as  Christians  in  England  remained  in 
slumber,  this  state  of  things  in  India  experienced  no 
disturbance.  But  when,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Church  of  England  and 
severalof  the  Dissenting  communities  awoke,  almost 
simultaneously,  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  collision  would 
soon  take  place.  The  main  objects,  and  the  ruling 
ideas,  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  leading  minds  among  English 
Christians,  were  totally  opposed;  and  so  soon  as 
action  commenced,  a  collision  was  nearly  inevitable. 

About  the  year  1793,  some  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  England  aroused  themselves  from  the 
slumber  of  centuries,  and  sent  forth  two  or  three 
missionaries  to  attempt  an  entrance  among  the 
many  nations  of  Hindostan.  They  embarked  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  on  board  the  ship  Oxford,  in  the 
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spring  of  that  year,  but  at  the  very  threshold 
obstacles  presented  themselves.  The  captain  was 
threatened  with  an  information,  to  be  lodged  against 
him  at  the  India  House,  for  taking  out  passengers 
without  the  license  of  the  Company.  He  was 
alarmed,  and  instantly  re-landed  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey,  on  the 
English  shores  again.  Out  of  250/.,  raised  with 
difficulty,  and  paid  for  their  passage-money,  the 
captain  would  only  return  150/.  In  June  they  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  passage  by  a  Danish  vessel,  and 
thus  were  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  II th  of 
November.  Here,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  pre- 
sidency, beyond  the  reach  of  the  English  authorities, 
they  remained  for  more  than  five  years,  learning  the 
languages,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  translation. 
In  1799  four  other  missionaries  joined  them  ;  steal- 
ing into  India  by  an  American  vessel,  and  placing 
themselves  in  the  little  Danish  town  of  Serampore. 

Scarcely  a  day  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
intelligence  of  this  arrival  was  carried  to  Calcutta; 
and  orders  were  immediately  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment there,  that  the  missionaries  should  forthwith 
be  ordered  to  leave  the  country  without  delay. 
They  found  refuge  under  the  Danish  flag,  Lord 
Wellesley,  the  Governor- General,  having  no  juris- 
diction or  authority  in  Serampore.  Shut  up  in  this 
little  place,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  remain. 
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In  1801  Serampore  was  taken  by  the  English; 
but  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  conduct  exhibited  by 
the  missionaries  in  past  years  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  A  year  or  two 
after  they  even  ventured  to  erect  a  little  chapel  in 
Calcutta^  and  to  commence  regular  services  there. 
But  a  mutiny  which  had  taken  place  at  Vellore  had 
excited  alarm,  and  the  arrival  of  two  more  Christ- 
ian labourers,  in  1806,  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
opposition.  A  message  from  the  Government  was 
delivered  to  the  missionaries,  signifying  to  them, 
that  "  the  Governor-General  did  not  interfere  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  that  he  reqmred 
Mr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  to  abstain  likewise 
from  all  interference  with  thcni.^'  This,  of  course, 
was  tantamount  to  closing  the  mission. 

Various  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the 
Government,  and  after  a  time  these  restrictions  were 
modified.  The  missionaries  might  teach  or  preach 
in  their  own  rooms,  but  not  publicly  in  the  Bazaar. 
But  the  tv»o  newly-arrived  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Chater  and  llobinson,  were  summoned,  again  and 
again,  before  the  police-magistrate,  and  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  '^to  leave  the  country  without  delay.'' 
They  were  thus  forced  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  countries,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Chater  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Burmese  dominions. 

The  following  year,  1807,  a  fresh  burst  of  en- 
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venomed  opposition  showed  itself.  Complaints 
were  made  to  the  Government  of  some  of  the  tracts 
distributed  by  the  missionaries ;  and,  after  a  solemn 
deliberation,  the  Supreme  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, ^'  That  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  the 
practice  of  preachin^^r  to  the  multitude,  were  evidently 
calculated  to  excite  among  the  r.ative  subjects  of  the 
Company  a  spirit  of  religious  jealousy  and  alarm, 
which  might  eventually  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils;  and  that  Government  was  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  general  safety,  and  national  faith 
and  honour,  to  suppress,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  authority  in  India,  treatises  and  public 
preachings  offensive  to  the  religious  persuasions  of 
the  people." 

This  decision  clearly  involved  an  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the  mission.  The  missionaries,  therefore, 
cast  themselves  upon  God,  and,  after  much  de- 
liberation and  prayer,  they  resolved  on  endeavouring 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Governor-general. 
Lord  ^linto  received  them  with  courtesy,  listened  to 
their  remonstrances,  and  at  last  consented  to  modify 
or  suspend  the  orders  given  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Serampore  press  and  mission.  The  question 
was  referred,  finally,  to  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  London ;  and  here  the  Providence  of 
God  so  furthered  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  missions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  produce,  at  last,  a 
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cautious,  neutral  decision,  leaving  the  mission^  on 
the  whole,  nearly  undisturbed. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1809,  and  for 
two  years  following  the  mission  at  Serampore  re- 
ceived little  annoyance.  But  in  1813  the  opposition 
again  burst  forth,  and  with  increased  virulence. 
The  cause  of  its  revival  seemed  to  be  the  arrival  in 
June  of  three  missionaries  from  America,  and  in 
August  of  six  others  from  England.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  Satan  should  rage  and  fret  at  these 
new  assaults  on  his  kingdom.  On  the  17th  of  June 
there  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  America  that  "  prince 
of  missionaries,"  Adoniram  Judson,  with  his  ad- 
mirable wife,  and  Mr.  Newell.  They  reported 
themselves  to  the  magistrates,  and  their  arrival  was 
communicated  to  the  Govern  or- General,  who  im- 
mediately replied,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  permit  them  to  remain,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  to  return  in  the  vessel  which  brought  them. 

Mr.  Judson  immediately  petitioned  for  leave  to 
depart  for  some  country  beyond  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  this  request  was  granted.  But,  meanwhile, 
before  he  could  leave  India,  the  second  arrival  took 
place  of  six  more  missionaries,  three  of  whom  came 
from  England,  and  three,  through  England,  from 
America.  This  circumstance  seemed  greatly  to 
irritate  the  Government.  The  fresh  American 
missionaries  were  ordered,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud- 
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son,  to  return  by  the  vessel  which  brought  them. 
Some  delay  taking  place,  in  November  the  Supreme 
Council  resolved,  "That  the  missionaries  had  for- 
feited  all  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  Government, 
and  that  they  be  sent  to  England  by  the  fleet  then 
under  despatch,  as  steerage  passengers."     A  police- 
officer  was  sent  to  take  charge   of  their   persoixs; 
and,  unwilling  thus  to  be  sent  to  Europe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  had  to  escape  on  board  a  ship  bound 
foi'  the  Isle  of  France,  and  to  liee  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Calcutta  authorities.     Two  others  succeeded 
in  getting  to  Bombay  ;  a  third,  to  Java  ;  and  only 
Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Johns  remained.     The  latter 
was  upon  duty,  pro  tempore,  as  a  medical  officer  at 
Serampore.     Mr.  Lawson  was  carried  to  the  police- 
office,  and  on  his  refusal,  while  there,  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  Government;  he  was 
committed  to  prison.     Finding  that  they  had  gone 
too  far,  the  police-magistrates   afterwards   released 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  retire  to  Serampore ;  but 
Mr.  Johns  was  shipped  for  England,  and  finally  sent 
out  of  India.     And  thus,  nearly  the  whole  band  of 
missionaries   who   reached   Calcutta    in   this   year, 
1812,  was  dispersed  and  expelled;  and  so  ended  the 
last  direct  persecution  of  missionaries  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  India. 
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IN  DEMERARA. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1816  the  Rev.  John  Smith 
was  sent,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to 
Demerara.  He  was  there  stationed  at  a  chapel  in 
the  plantation  called  Le  Resouvenii^,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  His  chief  duties  consisted  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes.  For  nearly  seven  years 
he  continued  to  labour  there  without  hindrance  and 
without  complaint.  But  in  August  1823  some 
troubles  arose  among  the  negroes,  the  result  of 
which  was  calamitous  for  the  poor  missionary.  In 
December  of  that  year  his  wife,  Mrs.  Smith,  wrote 
to  the  Directors  in  London  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  a.e  extracts:  — 

"  Yua  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  trouble  which 
has  befallen  Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  and  the  tem- 
porary ruin  of  the  missionary  cause  in  this  colony. 

*' About  the  beginning  of  July  the  slaves  got 
information   that   some  instructions  had  been  sent 
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out  by  the  Government  for  their  benefit.  This 
information,  it  appears,  originated  with  the  Governor 
himself.  It  seems  he  freely  conversed  on  the 
subject,  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  servants,  who 
immediately  communicated  it  to  others.  They  re- 
ceived an  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  free,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Hearing  nothing  from  the 
authorities,  on  the  18th  of  August  they  revolted. 

''  While  the  negroes  belonging  to  Le  Resouvenir 
were  in  the  act  of  rising,  Mr.  Smith  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  desist  from  their  purpose,  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  behaved  to 
him  with  considerable  rudeness,  and  told  him  he 
had  better  go  home,  for  they  were  not  going  to  hurt 
any  one,  but  they  would  have  their  rights.  We 
remained  quiet  in  our  house  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  after  the  revolt,  when  we  were  forcibly 
taken  from  it,  under  a  pretence,  first,  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  a  captain  com- 
manding in  the  district,  by  refusing  to  enrol  himself 
in  the  militia ;  and,  secondly,  that  our  remaining  in 
our  house  showed  that  we  were  parties  to  the 
revolt. 

"  Having  us  both  in  close  confinement,  the  legal 
authorities  and  the  planters  set  to  work  to  rake 
together  something  in  the  shape  of  evidence  to 
condemn  us.  They  examined  some  scores  of  per- 
sons, and  after  nearly  seven  weeks^  labour  in  this 
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way,   they    preferred    their    charges    against    Mr. 
Smith." 

The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  their  petition  to  Parliament,  added, — 

"On  the  21st  of  August  Mr.  Smith  was  taken 
from  his  house,  his  papers  seized,  and,  although  in 
ill  health,  he  was  closely  imprisoned,  prohibited 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  exposed  to 
treatment  which  is  unknown  to  English  prisoners, 
whatever  their  crimes.  Martial  law  was  continued, 
and  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  months'  imprison- 
ment that  his  trial  was  begun.  He  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  thus  the  evidence  of  slaves  was 
introduced.  An  advocate  was  refused  him,  and  the 
means  of  appeal  from  an  unjust  sentence  were  pre- 
cluded. Hearsay  evidence  against  him  was  freely 
admitted,  but  in  his  favour  it  was  refused.  For  six 
weeks  was  this  trial, — the  accused  suffering  from 
illness, — prolonged.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy .'^ 

This  recommendation,  however,  even  if  kindly 
meant,  was  little  more  than  a  mockery.  Kept  still 
in  prison,  though  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, awaiting  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  by 
the  English  Government,  on  the  6th  of  February 
1824,  Mr.  Smith  died.  On  the  inquest  or  inquiry 
held  in  the  prison  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  two 
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medical  attendants  deposed  that  the  lovvness  and 
dampness  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
the  water  standing  under  it,  and  the  open  boards  of 
the  floor,  had  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
disorder.  But  his  widow  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  had 
visited  him  in  prison,  both  averred  that  his  long 
conHnement,  and  the  false  accusations  brought 
against  him,  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  death. 
He  was  then  ordered,  by  the  authorities,  to  be  in- 
terred Qifuur  o'clock  the  next  inoniinff,  and  his  widow 
w^as  refused  permission  to  attend  —  which  pro- 
hibition, however,  she  disobeyed. 

The  charges  brought  against  him  were  the  usual 
vague  and  general  allegations,  always  met  with  in 
such  cases,  that  he  had  "  promoted  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes ; ''  that 
he  had  "  held  communication  with  a  negro  named 
Quamina,  touching  and  concerning  the  revolt;''  and 
that  he  had  ^'  permitted  the  said  Quamina  to  go  at 
large  and  depart  without  giving  information  to  the 
proper  authorities."  On  such  charges  as  these,  on 
hearsay  evidence,  and  denied  all  means  of  defence, 
Mr.  Smith  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  suffer 
death. 

But  the  Rev.  J.  Austin,  the  chaplain  to  the 
garrison,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  became 
thoroughly   convinced   of  his   innocence,    and   un- 
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hesitatingly  avowed  his  belief.  He  visited  Mr. 
Smith  repeatedly  while  in  prison,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  the  following  terms:  — 

"  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  in  the 
late  scourge  which  the  All  -wise  Creator  inflicted  on 
this  country,  nothing  but  those  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  which  Mr.  Smith  has  proclaimed 
could  have  prevented  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  those  very  persons  who  are 
now  seeking  his  life/^ 

As  to  the  negro,  Quamina.  for  holding  com- 
munication with  whom  Mr.  Smith  was  condemned 
to  die,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  really  an 
insurgent.  On  the  trial,  Mr.  Stewart,  the  manager 
of  the  estate,  said,  "  I  did  not  see  Quamina  do 
anything  improper ;  he  was  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
people  back  from  hurting  me.^'  And  Dr.  McTurk, 
bitterly  hostile  to  Mr.  Smith,  said,  "  When  Quamina 
was  shot  in  the  bush  he  was  not  armed." 

In  Mr.  Smithes  last  letter  to  the  Society,  he  said, 

"  Under  all  my  afflictions  it  affords  me  no  small 
consolation,  that  the  Directors  cherish  the  assurance 
of  my  entire  innocence.  That  I  am  innocent  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  my  charge  I  have  not  only  the 
testimony  of  my  own  conscience,  but  the  attestation 
of  all  the  friends  who  have  made  strict  inquiries 
into  my  conduct. 

"I  am  now  a  useless  burden  to  the  Society. 


SMITH.  105 

Indeed,  had  not  the  revolt  oecuned,  I  ,„„,,t  have 
rehnquishcd  my  labours  for  a  time,  in  order  to  scvk 
the  restoration  of  my  declining  health;  but  my  close 
imprisonment,  with  its  innumerable  privations,  h„s 
prevented  me  from  taking  that  step,  and  has 
brought  me  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.' 
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In  Tahiti  :  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  New  Zealand  :  Church  Missionary. 
Adoniram  Judson. 

In  New  Zealand  :  Wesley.^n  MissioxNaries. 

John  Williams. 

Hunt  and  Calvert. 

In  Abbeokuta. 

In  Polynesia  :  George  Turner  and  Henry  Nisbet. 
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IN  TAHITI. 

The  mission  at  Tahiti  had  to  encounter,  in  its 
earlier  years,  many  peculiar  discouragements.  Some 
of  the  missionaries  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of  the 
climate,  of  heathen  society,  &c.  They  married  native 
women,  and  abandoned  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  gone  out.  Those  who  remained  faithful  were 
singularly  tried.  Owing  to  the  little  commerce 
with  those  distant  isles,  during  five  whole  years  — 
from  July  1801  to  November  1806  —  no  letters  or 
supplies  reached  the  mission  from  England.  When, 
o-t  last,  their  distresses  from  this  cause  were  alle- 
viated, intestine  commotions  and  wars  entirely 
MTCsted,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 

In  June  1807  war  broke  out  in  two  districts, 
Taiarabu  and  Atehuru;  —  the  king's  forces  suddenly 
attacking  the  inhabitants,  killing  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, and  spreading  desolation  over  the  country. 
In  1808  a  temporary  peace  was  re-established ;  but 
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discontent  with  the  king^s  government  was  rapidly 
increasing ;  and  in  October  the  missionaries  received  a 
message  recommending  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  as 
war  would  probably  soon  break  out.  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation,  they  established  a  nightly  watch, 
and  seldom  went  far  from  their  dwelling.  The 
preparations  for  hostilities  were  now  evident ;  every 
morning  it  was  expected  that  some  collision  would 
take  place,  and  every  night  it  was  apprehended  that 
some  attack  would  be  made  before  morning.  In 
this  state  of  an;  /.  without  any  means  of  escape, 
the  missionary  sen  .ment  continued  until  the  end 
of  October,  when  they  were  delighted  to  behold 
the  approach  of  a  vessel  from  Port  Jackson,  which 
afforded  them  a  possible  refuge  in  case  of  any 
sudden   assault. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  November,  the  district 
of  Matavai  appeared  greatly  excited, — a  number  of 
men  appearing  in  arms.  The  king  was  on  board 
the  ship  just  mentioned  at  the  time.  Efforts  were 
made  to  bring  about  an  accommodation;  but  the 
rebels,  having  been  strongly  reinforced,  refused  to 
come  to  any  terms. 

On  the  7th,  the  king,  expecting  an  immediate 
attack  on  his  camp,  recommended  the  missionaries 
to  remove  their  families  on  board  the  vessel.  This 
was  done,  though  with  some  difficulty  and  amidst 
great  confusion.     That  night  passed  without  any 
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attack,  and  in  the  morning  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  captain,  entreating  him  to  delay  his  departure 
forty-eight  hours,  that  the  missionaries  might  deli- 
berate on  the  steps  to  be  taken. 

On  the  following  day  two  of  the  missionaries, 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Nott,  visited  the  rebel  camp, 
unarmed,  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  some  accom- 
modation between  the  two  parties.  The  chiefs 
treated  them  with  respect,  and  expressed  regret  that 
they  should  feel  any  apprehension  j  but  they  steadily 
refused  to  meet  the  king  except  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  king  now  advised  all  the  married  mission- 
aries to  leave  the  island.  They  long  hesitated,  but 
at  last  they  resolved  to  follow  this  advice.  Four, 
who  were  unmarried,  determined  to  remain.  The 
rest,  with  most  of  the  Europeans  on  the  island, 
embarked  and  sailed  the  next  morning  from  Tahiti, 
landing  the  missionaries  the  next  day  at  Huahine, 
an  island  distant  about  sixteen  miles. 

The  expected  fight  between  the  two  parties  did 
not  actually  take  place  until  the  22d  of  December, 
when  the  king,  acting  under  the  advice  of  one  of  his 
false  prophets,  made  an  attack,  and  suffered  a  total 
defeat.  Many  of  his  principal  warriors  were  slain, 
and  many  muskets  were  taken  by  the  rebels.  The 
king  fled  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Eimeo, 
where  he  remained  in  a  kind  of  exile  for  the  next 
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thi'^3  or  four  years.  It  was  not  until  August  1812 
that  he  was  able  to  retui'n  to  Tahiti  and  resume  his 
authority. 

The  victorious  party,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
spread  themselves  over  the  districts  of  Matavai  and 
Pare,  devastating  and  plundering  every  habitation. 
The  missionaries'  dwellings  were  ransacked  and 
burnt,  the  papers  and  books  destroyed,  the  utensils 
converted,  when  possible,  into  instruments  of  war. 

The  four  remaining  missionaries  fied  with  the 
king  to  Eimeo,  and  afterwards  followed  their  com- 
panions to  Huahine.  Finding  little  opportunity  of 
usefulness  in  this  island,  they  resolved,  in  the  autumn 
of  1809,  to  abandon,  for  the  present,  the  mission, 
and  to  sail  for  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales. 
They  remained  in  that  place  for  several  months, 
waiting  for  instructions  from  England;  but,  while 
they  were  so  waiting,  an  earnest  application  reached 
them  from  the  king  that  they  would  return  to  him. 
They,  therefore,  sailed  for  the  island  in  the  autumn 
of  1811;  and  when  the  king  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  authority  in  Tahiti,  they  accompanied  him  on  his 
return. 

The  general  awakening,  and  public  abandonment 
of  idolatry  in  these  islands,  dates  its  commencement 
from  this  period. 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  1814,  or  beginning  of  1815, 
that  the  first  settlement  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  made  in  New  Zealand.  For  three  or 
four  years,  as  in  most  other  missions,  the  progress 
made  was  necessarily  slow.  To  build  themselves 
dwellings,  to  bring  some  land  into  cultivation,  to 
acquire  the  language,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  were 
the  earlier  duties  of  the  missionaries ;  and  in  these 
the  first  years  of  their  residence  were  spent.  It 
was  not  until  their  fifth  year,  or  even  later,  that 
any  serious  impression  seemed  to  be  made  on  the 
people. 

And  about  that  same  time  troubles  began  to 
increase.  Thus,  in  1820,  the  journal  of  Mr.  Butler 
contains  the  following  entries :  — 

"  March  13.  In  the  course  of  the  last  week  I 
received  a  great  deal  of  abuse  from  the  natives. 
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One  man  set  fire  to  some  rushes^  and  had  not  the 
fire  been  instantly  extinguished  the  buildings  must 
have  been  destroyed.  As  soon  as  he  was  defeated 
in  this  object,  he  and  others  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  us.  They  began  by  throwing  heavy  stones  at 
the  yard-door,  which  was  soon  broken  open,  and 
they  rushed  into  the  yard.  Some  came  to  our  relief, 
but  the  principal  assailant  mounted  on  the  top  of 
the  house,  having  a  piece  of  board  in  his  hand,  and 
threat Aiing  to  kill  me.  He  was  quite  naked,  and 
vociferated  with  rage.  The  settlement  was  thrown 
into  great  alarm.  The  shutters  were  closed,  and 
every  one  was  looking  for  a  place  of  safety.  Kewa 
mounted  the  roof  after  him,  and  they  had  a  sharp 
struggle :  at  last  Rewa  threw  him  off  the  roof,  but 
he  alighted  on  his  legs.  Rewa  and  one  of  our 
sawyers  came  down  after  him,  and  we  had  a  general 
skirmish  ;  but  the  enemy  at  last  decamped. 

"  During  all  the  rest  of  that  week  we  were 
severely  tried  by  the  natives.  They  are  aware  that 
we  are  completely  in  their  hands,  and  accordingly 
they  will  take  the  food  out  of  the  pot  when  on  the 
fire,  and  eat  it ;  nor  will  they  go  out  of  tlie  house 
till  they  please.  They  abuse  us ;  and  if  one  of  the 
chiefs  asks  for  an  axe  or  a  hoe,  or  anything  else 
that  we  have,  we  are  obliged  to  give  it.  The  natives 
plainly  tell  us  that  if  we  will  not  supply  them  with 
muskets  and  powder,  we  must  go  away.     It  will  be 
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necessary  to  give  up  tlie  mission  altogether  unless 
some  means  of  security  can  be  provided. 

"  August  26.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I 
received  some  insults  from  the  natives :  one  struck 
me,  and  two  of  them  spat  at  me,  with  intent  to  spit 
in  my  face.^' 

The  following  year,  1821,  Mr.  Butler  writes, — 

"  July  27.  This  afternoon  my  native  foreman 
was  speared  through  the  elbow,  and  almost  through 
the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  while  working  in  the 
garden.  The  man  who  did  it  walked  off;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  lad  of  mine  with  a 
basket  of  potatoes  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  seized, 
and  instantly  ran  off  with. 

'^  Aug.  18.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
natives  came  and  took  out  of  Mr.  Puckey's  yard  a 
pair  of  goats,  which  they  killed  and  devoured.  They 
also  took  a  sow  and  nine  pigs,  and  from  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  a  goat  and  three  fowls. 

"  Aug.  19.  Sunday.  This  morning,  about  five 
0^ clock,  many  natives  rushed  into  Mr.  Puckey^s 
yard,  and  others  into  the  kitchen,  using  abusive 
language,  and  seizing  whatever  they  pleas:ed.  We 
were  all  in  consternation,  not  knowing  to  what 
length  they  might  go.  Mr.  Puckey,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  were  crying  and  entreating;  and  as 
for  me,  my  place  being  next,  I  expected  them  to 
break  in  every  moment.     However,  Rewa,  who  has 
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always  been  our  friend,  Ccame  running  down,  and 
turned  them  all  out;  but  they  carried  off  many 
articles,  Mr.  Puckey's  son  was  sleeping  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  they  broke  in,  two  of  them  laid 
hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  and  held  a  hatchet  over 
him,  threatening  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he  spoke  a 
word.  At  length  peace  was  restored,  but  my  mind 
was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
got  through  the  morning  service.  We  had  scarcely 
begun,  when  Mr.  Puckey  was  called  out,  for  the 
natives  were  taking  his  chickens.  He  went  and 
begged  them  to  desist,  but  they  took  them  all  away. 

"  We  had  scarcely  got  in-doors  before  another 
party  got  over  the  fence  into  Mr.  Puckey's  yard. 
In  an  instant  they  broke  open  the  door,  and  rushed 
into  the  house.  The  dinner  was  on  the  table.  They 
took  all  the  food,  broke  the  plates  and  dishes,  took 
away  the  knives  and  forks,  and  scattered  on  the 
floor  a  bag  of  wheat  and  one  of  flour.  Some  one 
went  and  told  Rewa,  who  again  came  and  cleared 
them  all  out. 

^'  Aug.  21.  In  the  course  of  this  da;^- 1  suffered 
much  in  mind  and  body  from  the  nativ  s.  They 
trampled  down  my  growing  crops,  ran  over  the  beds 
in  the  garden,  and  fired  bullets  at  the  garden-seat, 
and  treated  me  very  roughly.  They  then  came  into 
the  house  and  ate  all  the  victuals  that  were  cooked. 
Shunghee  is  very  angry  that  we  do  not   deal  in 
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muskets  and  powder ;  indeed  he  assures  us  plainly 
that  if  we  do  not  we  shall  not  stop. 

''Aug.  31.  The  natives  got  over  the  fence  where 
the  carpenters  were  at  work,  and  took  away  a  hand- 
saw, hammer,  and  gimlet.  The  carpenters  Mvere 
obliged  to  leave  off  work,  and  to  carry  their  tools 
in-doors.  They  came  to  consult  me  on  the  pro])riety 
of  detaining  a  ship,  and  obtaining  assistance.  There 
are  seven  whalers  in  the  harbour.** 

Another  of  the  missionaries,  Mv.  Francis  Hall, 
thus  writes :  — 

"  1831,  Sept.  1.  One  of  the  natives  took  Mr. 
Bean's  hat  from  his  head,  and  would  not  return  it 
without  having  twelve  fish-hooks ;  another  stole 
Mr.  Fairburn's  rule  out  of  his  pocket ;  and  a  third 
stole  our  house-door  key. 

"  Sept.  2.  Sunday.  The  morning  of  this  Sab- 
bath was  interrupted  by  a  chief  getting  over  our 
fence,  stark  naked,  to  steal  some  bags  which  had 
been  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  yard.  Thus  they  climb 
over  our  fences  and  come  into  our  houses,  insisting 
on  having  food,  even  when  we  have  none  to  give 
them.  They  interrupt  us  in  whatever  we  do,  and 
seem  determined  to  make  us  miserable  if  we  do  not 
give  them  muskets  and  powder. 

"  Sept.  3.  The  natives  have  been  casting  mus- 
ket-balls all  day  in  Mr.  Kemp's  shop.  They  come 
in  when  they  please,  and  do  what  they  please,  and 
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take  away  what  they  please,  and  it  is  vain  to  resist 
them.  Insult  upon  insult  we  are  obliged  to  bear; 
and  when  they  return  from  this  war  on  which  they 
are  going,  they  will  probably  be  still  more  ferocious. 
'^  O  Lord,  help  us  !    Guide  us  with  Thine  eye  !  '^ 
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In  June  1813,  Adoiiiram  Judson  and  his  wife,  two 
young  Americans,  landed  at  Rangoon,  and  began  a 
mission  in  Burmah.  For  a  considerable  time  they 
felt  their  way  in  silence,  learning  the  language,  one 
of  great  difficulty,  and  writing  and  printing  tracts 
in  it,  and  quietly  instructing  such  Burmese  as  came 
within  their  reach.  Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty 
Burmese  met  together  for  religious  discussion ;  and 
several^  after  giving  proofs  of  a  change,  received 
Christian  baptism. 

About  the  middle  of  1819,  the  old  ruler  o^ 
Burmah  died.  He  had  been  long  known  to  have 
little  fondness  for  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  hence  no 
one  molested  the  teachers  of  Christianity;  but  on 
the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign,  alarming  rumours 
began  to  spread,  and  soon  the  visits  of  inquirers 
were  observed  to  cease. 

Dr.  Judson  writes, — 
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"  I  sometimes  sit  the  whole  day  without  a  single 
visitor.  None  wish  to  call,  as  formerly,  out  of 
curiosity,  and  none  dare  to  call  for  religious  inquiry. 
Our  business  must  be  laid  before  the  Emperor.  If 
he  frown  upon  us,  all  missionary  attempts  within 
his  dominions  will  be  out  of  the  question;  if  he 
favour  us,  none  of  our  enemies  can  touch  a  hair  of 
our  heads." 

A  few  days  later  he  writes, — 

"  Yesterday  we  applied  to  the  viceroy  for  a  pass 
to  go  up  to  the  golden  feet,  and  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
the  golden  face.  He  granted  our  request  in  very 
polite  terms." 

To  his  friends  in  America  Mr.  Judson  wrote, — 

"  In  approaching  the  throne,  we  desire  to  have  a 
simple  dependence  on  the  presence  and  power  of  our 
Saviour,  and  a  single  eye  to  His  glory.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  other  ground  of  hope.;  we  ought  to  have 
no  other  view.  We  trust  that,  if  the  set  tiine  to 
favour  Burmah  is  come.  He  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working  will  open  a  wide 
and  effectual  door  for  the  promulgation  of  Divine 
truth ;  but  if  the  Lord  has  other  purposes,  it  becomes 
us  meekly  to  acquiesce,  and  willingly  to  sacrifice  our 
dearest  hopes  to  the  Divine  will." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1819,  Mr.  Judson,  who 
had  now  been  joined  by  a  young  missionary  named 
Colman,  embarked  at  Rangoon  for  a  passage  up  the 
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Irrawaddy  to  Ava,  the  imperial  residence,  distant 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     He  says, — 

^'  Our  boat  is  six  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
forty  feet  long.  It  has  two  low  rooms,  in  which 
we  can  sit  or  lie  down.  Our  company  consists  of 
sixteen,  besides  ourselves.  For  a  present  to  the 
Emperor  we  carried  that  book  which  we  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  circulate  under  his  patronage — the  Bible, 
in  six  volumes,  covered  with  gold  leaf,  in  Burman 
style,  and  each  volume  separately  inclosed  in  a  rich 
wrapper.  We  are  thus  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  offer  the 
Gospel  to  a  despotic  monarch,  and  through  him  to 
the  millions  of  his  subjects.  May  the  Lord  accom- 
pany us ! " 

On  the  26th  of  January  they  entered  the  city  of 
Ava,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mya-day-men, 
formerly  viceroy  of  llangoon,  but  nov  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state.  "  We  gav  ]\im  a  /)resent,  and 
another  to  his  wife.  They  both  received  us  kindly, 
and  appeared  to  interest  themselves  in  our  successs. 
We  did  not,  however,  explain  our  precise  object,  but 
only  petitioned  for  leave  to  behold  'the  golden 
face.'  His  highness  committed  our  business  to 
Moung  Yo,  one  of  his  officers,  and  directed  him 
to  introduce  us  to  Moung  Zah,  one  of  the  pri\  'c 
ministers,  with  the  necessary  orders.  This  prevents 
the  necessity  of  our  petitioning  the  other  ministers, 
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and  obtaining  formal  permission  from  the  high  court 
of  the  empire. 

"  In  the  evening  Moung  Yo,  who  lives  near  our 
boat^  called  to  say  that  he  would  conduct  us  on  the 
morrow.  We  lie  down  in  sleepless  anxiety.  To- 
morrow's dawn  will  usher  in  the  most  eventful  day 
of  our  lives. 

"  Jan.  27.  We  left  the  boat,  and  put  ourselves 
under  the  conduct  of  Moung  Yo.  He  carried  us 
first  to  Mya- da-men,  as  a  matter  of  form;  and  there 
we  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  been  apprised  of 
our  arrival,  and  had  said,  '  Let  them  be  introduced.' 
We  therefore  proceeded  to  the  palace.  At  the  outer 
gate  we  were  detained  a  long  time,  until  the  various 
officers  were  satisfied  that  we  had  a  right  to  enter ; 
after  which  we  deposited  a  present  for  the  minister^ 
Moung  Zah,  and  were  ushered  into  his  apartments. 
He  received  us  very  pleasantly ;  and  we  have,  for  the 
first  time,  disclosed  our  object — that  we  were  mis- 
sionaries, or  ^propagators  of  religion,'  and  that  we 
wished  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  and  present 
our  sacred  books,  with  a  petition.  He  took  the 
petition,  looked  over  about  half  of  it,  and  asked 
several  questions ;  when  some  one  announced  that 
'the  golden  foot'  was  about  to  advance:  on  which 
the  minister  hastily  rose  up  and  put  on  his  robes, 
saying  that  he  must  seize  the  moment  to  present  us. 
AYc  now  found  that  we  h^d  fallen  on  an  unpropitious 
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day,  it  being  the  celebration  of  the  late  victory  over 
the  Cathay s,  and  the  very  hour  when  his  Majesty 
was  issuing  forth  to  witness  the  display  made  on  the 
occasion.  When  the  minister  was  dressed,  he  just 
said,  '  How  can  you  propagate  religion  in  this 
empire?  —  but  come  along!'  Our  hearts  sank 
within  us  at  these  words.  He  conducted  us  till  we 
came  to  a  most  magnificent  hall.  He  took  his  place, 
and  directed  us  where  to  sit.  The  spacious  extent 
of  the  hall,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  pillars, 
and  the  height  of  the  dome  —  the  whole  covered 
with  gold  —  presented  a  grand  and  impoting  spec- 
tacle. We  remained  silent  about  five  minutes, 
when  every  one  put  himself  into  the  most  respectful 
attitude,  and  Moung  Yo  whispered  to  us  that  his 
majesty  had  entered.  We  looked  through  the  hall, 
and  presently  caught  sight  of  this  modern  Aha- 
suerus.  He  came  forward  unattended,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  exhibiting  the  proud  gait  and  majesty  of 
an  Eastern  monarch.  His  dress  was  rich,  but  not 
distinctive,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  gold- 
sheathed  sword.  He  came  striding  on  :  every  head, 
excepting  ours,  was  now  in  the  dust.  We  remained 
kneeling,  our  hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
monarch.  As  he  drew  near,  we  caught  his  attenti9n. 
He  stopped,  and  partly  turned  towards  us.  ^  Who 
are  these?'  '  The  teachers,  great  king  !*  I  replied. 
'  What !  you  speak  Burman  ?  —  the  priests  that  I 
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heard  of  last  night?  When  did  you  arrive?  Are 
you  teachers  of  religion?  —  are  you  like  the  Portu- 
guese priest?  Are  you  married?  Why  do  you 
dress  so?^  These  and  other  questions  I  answered 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  appeared  to  be  pleased 
with  us,  and  sat  down — his  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and 
his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Moung 
Zah  began  to  read  our  petition,  which  ended  with  a 
prayer,— 

"'That  royal  permission  be  given,  that  we, 
taking  refuge  in  the  royal  power,  may  preach  our 
religion  in  these  dominions,  and  that  those  who  are 
pleased  with  our  preaching,  and  wish  to  listen  to 
and  be  guided  by  it,  whether  foreigners  or  Burman.4^ 
may  be  exempt  from  molestation.' 

"  The  Emperor  heard  the  petition  and  then 
stretched  out  his  hand.  Moung  Zah  crawled  for- 
ward and  presented  it.  His  majesty  began  at  the 
top  and  deliberately  read  it  through.  In  the  mean- 
time I  gave  Moung  Zah  an  abridged  copy  of  the 
tract,  in  which  every  offensive  expression  was  cor- 
rected, and  the  whole  put  into  the  handsomest  style 
and  dress  possible.  When  the  Emperor  had  finished 
the  petition  he  handed  it  back  without  saying  a 
word,  and  took  the  tract.  He  held  it  long  enough 
to  read  the  first  two  sentences,  which  assert  that 
there  is  one  eternal  God,  and  that  besides  Him 
^there  is  no  other;    and  then,  with  an   air  of  in- 
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difference,  perhaps  disdain,  he  dashed  it  on  the 
ground.  Moung  Zah  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and 
handed  it  to  us ;  Moung  Yo  made  a  slight  attempt 
to  save  us  by  unfolding  one  of  the  volumes,  so  as  to 
display  its  beauty,  but  his  majesty  took  no  notice. 
Our  fate  was  decided.  After  a  few  moments  Moung 
Zah  interpreted  his  royal  master's  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  — 

<(  f  Why  do  you  ask  for  such  permission  ?  Have 
not  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  the  Mussulmans, 
and  people  of  all  other  religions,  full  liberty  to 
practise  and  worship  according  to  their  own  cus- 
toms ?  In  regard  to  the  objects  of  your  j)etition 
his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your 
sacred  books  his  majesty  has  no  use  for  them ;  take 
them  away.' 

"  Something  was  said  about  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Colman  in  medicine,  on  which  the  Emperor  said, 

'' '  Let  them  proceed  to  the  residence  of  my 
physician,  the  Portuguese  priest  ;  let  him  examine 
whether  they  can  be  useful  to  me  in  that  line,  and 
report  accordingly.' 

"  He  then  rose  from  his  seat,  strided  on  to  the 
end  of  the  hall,  and  there,  after  having  dashed  to 
the  ground  the  first  intelligence  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived of  the  eternal  God,  his  Maker,  his  Preserver, 
and  his  Judge,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  cushion. 
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and  lay  listening  to  the  music  and  gazing  at  the 
parade  spread  out  before  him. 

"  As  for  us  and  our  present,  we  were  huddled  up 
and  hurried  away  without  much  ceremony.  We 
passed  out  of  the  palace-gates  with  nmch  more 
facility  than  we  entered,  and  were  conducted  two 
miles  through  the  dust  and  heat  to  the  residence  of 
the  Portuguese  priest.  He  soon  ascertained  that  we 
were  in  possession  of  no  wonderful  secret,  which 
would  secure  the  Emperor  from  all  disease  and  make 
him  live  for  ever;  and  we  were  then  allowed  to 
retreat  to  our  boat. 

"  The  next  day  we  waited  on  Moung  Zah  at  his 
own  house.  He  received  us  with  great  coldness  and 
reserve.  We  soon  ascertained  that  the  policy  of  the 
Burman  empire,  in  regard  to  the  toleration  of  any 
foreign  religion,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Chinese :  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  who  embrace  a  religion 
different  from  his  own,  will  be  exempt  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  we,  in  presenting  a  petition  to  that 
effect,  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  egregious  blunder 
— an  unpardonable  offence.  Having  nothing  fur- 
ther to  urge  we  took  our  leave.  We  had  four  miles 
to  walk  to  our  boat.  Arrived  there  we  threw  our- 
selves down,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind.'' 

The  next  day  the  missionaries  sent  a  request  to 
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a  friend,  Mr.  G ,  that  he  would  see  Moung  Zah, 

and  ask  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  gaining  our 
point  by  waiting  several  months.  The  answer 
obtained  from  the  minister  was,  "Tell  them  that 
there  is  not  the  least  possibility  of  obtaining  their 
object,  if  they  wait  ever  so  long ;  therefore,  let  them 
go  about  their  business.^' 

"  So,"  writes  Dr.  Judson,  "  our  case  could  not 
be  more  desperate.  We  returned  to  the  boat  and 
ordered  our  people  to  get  rid  of  all  unnecessary 
articles,  and  to  be  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  our 
passport  could  be  obtained.'^ 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  missionaries  reached 
their  home  in  Rangoon.  They  called  the  disciples 
together,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  useless  to 
remain  under  present  circumstances — that  public 
worship  could  not  be  held — that  no  Burman  would 
dare  even  to  examine  into  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  course  none  could  be  expected  to  embrace  it. 
"  Yet  we  mean  never  to  desert  Burniah.  There 
is  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Bengal  and 
Arracan,  where  a  language  similar  to  that  of  Burmah 
is  spoken.  There  will  we  betake  ourselves."  But 
the  disciples  pleaded  for  delay.  "  Do  stay  with  us  a 
few  months.  Stay  till  there  arc  eight  or  ten 
disciples,  then  appoint  one  to  be  teacher  of  the 
rest."     Dr.  Judson  adds, —  , 

"  We  could  not  restrain  our  tears  •  we  told  them 
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that  as  we  lived  only  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's 
cause  among  the  Burmans,  if  there  was  any  hope  or 
prospect  left,  we  would  reconsider  the  matter/' 

Finally,  the  missionaries  resolved  to  remain  in 
Rangoon.  They  underwent,  in  1825-6,  terrible 
sufferings  in  prison ;  but  Dr.  Judson  was  preserved 
through  them  all,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in 
establishing  what  has  proved  the  most  successful 
mission  of  modern  times. 


f. : 


In  the  earlier  part  of  1824  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Burmese,  and  in  May 
Rangoon  was  taken  by  the  British  forces.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  were  then  staying  in  Ava,  his  medical 
colleague,  Dr.  Price,  having  been  invited  to  court, 
where  his  professional  skill  was  valued.  They  made 
inquiries  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  were  assured 
that  the  few  foreigners  who  resided  at  Ava  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  war,  and  would  not  be  molested. 

Yet  the  continual  progress  of  the  English  army 
excited  fears  and  jealousies  at  Ava.  Mr.  Judson 
and  Dr.  Price  were  called  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
to  explain  all  they  knew  of  the  English  movements. 
Had  they  given  information  to  the  invading  forces  ? 
They  replied,  that  they  regularly  corresponded  with 
their  friends  in  America ;  but  had  no  communica- 
tions with  the  English  or  with  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment.   But  accounts  were  found  which  the  Burmese 
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authorities  could  not  understand,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  money  had  been  remitted  to  Dr.  Judson, 
through  Mr.  Gouger,  an  EngUsh  merchant.  Sus- 
picion being  thus  aroused,  the  king  angrily  ordered 
the  immediate  arrest  of  "  the  two  teachers."  Mrs. 
Judson  thus  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  arrest : 

'^  On  the  8th  of  June,  just  as  wc  were  preparing 
for  dinner,  in  rushed  an  officer  holding  a  black  book, 
with  a  dozen  Burmans,  one  of  whom  we  knew,  from 
his  spotted  face,  to  be  an  executioner.  '  Where  is 
the  teacher?'  was  the  first  inquiry.  Mr.  Judson 
presented  himself.  '  You  are  called  by  the  king,' 
said  the  officer — a  form  of  speech  always  used  in  an 
arrest.  The  spotted  man  instantly  seized  Mr.  Jud- 
son, threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  produced  the  small 
cord,  the  instrument  of  torture.  I  caught  hold  of 
his  arm,  '  Stay,'  I  said,  '  I  will  give  you  money.' 
'  Take  her,  too,'  said  the  officer,  '  for  she  also  is  a 
foreigner.'  Meanwhile,  the  neighbours  had  col- 
lected ;  the  little  Burman  children  were  screaming 
and  crying;  the  servants  stood  in  amazement,  and 
the  executioner  with  glee  drew  the  cords  tighter, 
bound  Mr.  J.  fast,  and  carried  him  off,  I  knew  not 
whither. 

"  I  sent  Moung  Ing  to  follow  after,  and  to  make 
every  attempt  to  mitigate  the  torture  of  Mr.  J.  The 
officer  and  his  gang  proceeded  to  the  court-house, 
where  the  governor  of  the  city  and  other  officers 
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were  collected ;  one  of  whom  read  the  king's  order 
to  commit  Mr.  J.  to  'the  death-prison;'  into  which 
he  was  soon  hurried,  the  door  closed,  and  Moung 
Ing  saw  no  more.  What  a  night  was  now  before 
me !  I  retired  to  my  room  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  consolation  by  committing  my  case  to  God, 
and  imploring  fortitude  and  strength  to  suffer  what- 
ever awaited  me.  But  this  retirement  was  not  long 
left  to  me,  for  the  magistrate  had  come  into  the 
verandah,  and  was  calling  me  to  come  out  and 
submit  to  his  examination.  He  inquired  very 
minutely  as  to  everything  I  knew;  then  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  shut ;  no  person  to  be  allowed  to  go  in 
or  out,  and  placed  a  guard  of  ten  ruffians  over  me, 
and  departed. 

''It  was  now  dark.  I  retired  into  an  inner 
room  with  my  four  Burman  little  girls,  and  barred 
the  doors.  The  guard  called  to  me  to  unbar  the 
doors  and  come  out,  or  they  would  break  the  house 
down.  I  refused,  threatening  to  complain  of  their 
conduct  on  the  morrow.  They  then  took  the  two 
Bengalee  servants,  and  confined  them  in  the  stocks 
in  a  very  painful  position.  I  could  not  bear  this, 
but  called  the  head-man  to  the  window,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  them  all  a  present  in  the  morning  if 
they  would  release  the  servants.  This,  after  much 
debate,  they  consented  to  do,  but  their  dreadful 
carousings  and  horrible  language  made  this  by  far 
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the  most  distressing  night  I  had  ever  passed.  Sleep 
was  of  necessity  a  stranger  to  my  eyes,  and  peace  to 
my  mind. 

"The  next  morning,  being  still  a  prisoner,  I 
sent  Moung  Ing  to  learn  the  situation  of  Mr.  J., 
and  to  carry  him  food.  He  soon  retm-ned,  with  the 
intelligence  that  all  the  white  foreigners  were  in 
'  the  death-prison,^  confined  with  three  pairs  of  iron 
fetters  each,  and  chained  to  a  long  pole  to  prevent 
their  moving.  I  entreated  the  magistrate  to  allow 
me  to  go  to  some  member  of  the  government  to 
state  my  case;  but  he  said  that  he  dared  not 
consent,  lest  I  should  make  my  escape.  I  then 
wrote  to  one  of  the  king's  sisters,  to  whom  I  was 
known,  to  entreat  her  to  use  her  influence ;  but  her 
answer  was,  that  '  she  did  not  understand  it,'-^- 
a  polite  refusal  to  interfere.'' 

On  the  third  day,  by  the  offer  of  a  present,  Mrs. 
J.  obtained  an  audience  of  the  governor  of  the  city. 
He  referred  her  to  his  chief  writer  or  clerk.  Her 
petition  to  this  officer  was,  that  he  would  relieve  the 
prisoners  of  some  of  the  needless  hardships.  He 
was  willing  to  do  this  if  she  would  pay  him  two 
hundred  ticals  (about  40/.)  and  some  cloth.  She 
paid  him  all  she  had  with  her,  and  obtained  his 
promise  '  to  make  the  prisoners  more  comfortable  ; ' 
and  also  an  order  for  her  own  admission  to  see 
Mr.  J.     That  evening  the  prisoners  were  taken  out 
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of  the  dungeon  and  confined  in  an  open  shed,  where 
Mrs.  J.  was  allowed  to  send  them  food,  and  mats  to 
sleep  on. 

The  following  morning  the  royal  officers  came  to 
Mr.  J.*s  house  to  take  possession  of  all  his  property. 
Mrs.  J.  had  succeeded  in  secreting  his  manuscripts 
aiid  some  silver,  without  which  she  must  have  been 
starved.  Meanwhile  she  had  entreated  the  inter- 
cession of  one  of  the  princesses  with  the  queen ;  and 
was  grieved  to  find  that  her  majesty's  only  reply 
was,  "  The  teachers  will  not  die ;  let  them  remain  as 
they  are." 

These  officers,  on  seizing  the  property,  required 
to  know  what  Mrs.  J.  had  given  to  the  writer  just 
mentioned,  and,  on  being  informed,  they  demanded 
it  »of  him.  This  threw  him  into  a  rage,  and  he 
threatened  to  order  the  prisoners  back  into  the 
dungeon,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  promise 
of  a  present. 

For  seven  months  the  prisoners  remained  in  their 
cshed  inside  the  prison  -  walls,  Mrs.  J.  meanwhile 
employing  every  means  in  her  power,  by  petitions 
and  personal  interviews,  to  move  the  hearts  of  the 
females  of  the  royal  family;  and,  by  presents,  to 
obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  prison  some  indul- 
gences. At  about  the  end  of  that  time  she  was 
confined  to  her  own  lodging  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 
And,  just    then,  the    continued    advances  of  the 
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English  had  awakened  both  the  fear  and  the  anger 
of  the  government,  and  stimulated  its  officers  to 
fresh  cruelties.  "  One  day  a  band  of  men  rushed 
into  the  prison-yard,  tore  down  the  shed  in  which 
the  prisoners  lived,  and  adding  two  more  pairs  of 
fetters  to  each,  threw  them  into  the  common  prison 
on  the  bare  floor.  Here  were  more  than  a  hundred 
miserable  wretches,  deprived  of  every  breath  of  air 
except  such  as  could  find  its  way  between  the 
crevices, — groaning  with  various  tortures,  and  rat- 
tling their  chains  as  they  writhed  themselves  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  gain  ease  by  some  change  in 
position.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season,  and  the  heat  was  not  lessened  by  the  fevered 
breath  of  that  crowd  of  sufferers,  nor  the  close  air 
purified  by  the  exhalations  which  arose  from  their 
bodies.     Night  came,  but  brought  no  rest." 

After  some  days  in  this  loathsome  den,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Judson  was  seized  with 
fever,  which  soon  threatened  to  destroy  his  life. 
Mrs.  J.  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge  fresh  petitions 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  raise  again  his  shed  or 
room  in  the  prison-yard.  But  the  request  was  in 
vain.  A  new  circumstance,  however,  assisted  her. 
The  king  had  received  a  present  of  a  noble  lion. 
Enraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  English, 
some  one  had  suggested  that  a  lion  was  on  the 
British  standard,  and  in   absurd  wrath   the  poor 
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beast  was  sent  to  the  death-prison.  The  queen's 
brother  ordered  the  keeper  to  give  it  no  food,  and 
soon  the  wretched  creature  suffered  all  the  pangs  of 
both  hunger  and  thirst.  Day  by  day  the  prison 
rang  with  his  roaring,  until  at  length  death  ended 
his  sufferings,  and  the  emaciated  body  was  dragged 
forth  and  buried.  A  petition  was  presented  and 
was  acceded  to,  that  Mr.  J.  might  be  removed  to 
the  lion's  den ;  and  with  deep  gratitude  for  such  a 
mercy  the  sick  man  was  removed  from  his  loathsome 
dungeon,  and  placed  in  the  poor  beast's  cage. 

A  short  time,  however,  passed  when  a  new 
change  took  place.  Suddenly,  the  white  prisoners 
were  all  dragged  out  one  morning,  and  marched  off 
to  Amarapoora,  and  from.  ther?ce,  four  miles  further, 
to  Oung-pen-la.  One  of  the  jailors  rushed  into  Mr. 
Judson's  den,  pulled  him  out,  stripped  him  of  all 
his  clothes,  excepting  shirt  and  pantaloons,  tied  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  and  dragged  him  to  the  court- 
house, where  the  other  prisoners  had  also  been 
taken.  Here  they  were  tied  two  and  two,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  driver,  who  went  on 
before  them  on  horseback,  while  his  slaves  drove  the 
prisoners.  It  was  May,  one  of  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  -and  the  sun  soon  became  intolerable. 
In  a  short  time  Mr.  J.'s  feet  blistered,  and  such  was 
his  agony,  that,  but  for  the  sin,  he  could  gladly  have 
thrown  himself  into  a  river  they  crossed  to  be  free 
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from  his  misery.  He  was  in  a  debilitated  con- 
dition through  fever,  and  had  taken  no  food  that 
morning.  Had  he  not  been  supported  by  another 
prisoner,  he  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of 
one  of  the  sufferers,  who  actually  died  by  the  way. 
Their  tormentors  found  it  impossible  to  force  them 
beyond  Amarapoora,  and  the  journey  to  Oung-pen-la 
was  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  Judson  followed  her  husband  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  his  removal.  One  of  the  jailors  let  her 
have  a  room  in  his  hut,  and,  she  says,  "In  that 
little  filthy  place  I  spent  the  next  six  months  of 
wretchedness.  The  small-pox  now  appeared  on  Mrs. 
J.^s  infant,  and  then  on  herself,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  months  before  the  child  entirely  recovered. 
Soon  after,  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  the 
spotted  fever,  seized  Mrs.  Judson,  and  for  two 
months  she  lay  on  the  mat  in  her  little  room  nearly 
unconscious.  Burmese  women,  who  came  in  to 
look  at  her,  said,  "  She  is  dead,  and  if  the  king  of 
angels  were  here  he  could  not  recover  her.^'  Her 
poor  child,  meanwhile,  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
round  to  such  Burmese  women  as  were  within  reach, 
to  get  a  little  natural  nourishment. 

It  was  while  Mrs.  J.  was  in  this  lamentable 
state  that  her  husband  was  suddenly  taken  out  of 
his  prison,  and  called  upon  to  act  as  an  interpreter  to 
the  Burmese  government  and  English  general.     Ill 
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as  he  was,  from  exposure  to  night  air  and  conse- 
quent fever,  he  was  compelled  to  act  at  last  as 
mediator  between  the  two  powers,  and  Sir  A. 
Campbell  made  his  release  an  essential  part  of  the 
treaty.  After  long  discussions,  therefore,  and  many 
delays,  the  Burmese  rulers  were  obliged,  at  last,  to 
yield  every  demand;  and  on  a  cool  moonlight  even- 
ing, in  March  1826,  Mr.  Judson  felt  himself,  under 
English  protection,  once  more  a  free  man.  His  first 
search  on  obtaining  his  liberty  had  naturally  been 
for  his  wife ;  and  the  following  is  the  description 
of  the  place  and  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
her :  — 

"  He  hurried  along  the  street, — the  door  stood 
invitingly  open, — and  without  heaving  seen  any  one 
he  entered.  The  first  object  that  met  his  eye  was 
a  fat,  half-naked  Burmese  woman,  squatting  in  the 
ashes  beside  a  pan  of  coals,  and  holding  on  her 
knees  a  wan  baby,  so  begrimed  with  dirt  that  it 
never  occurred  to  the  father  that  it  could  be  his 
own.  He  gave  but  one  hasty  look,  and  hurried  to 
the  next  room.  Across  the  foot  of .  the  bed,  as 
though  she  had  fallen  there,  lay  a  human  object, 
which,  at  first  glance,  was  scarcely  more  recognisable 
than  his  child.  The  face  was  of  a  ghastly  paleness, 
the  features  sharp,  and  the  whole  form  shrunken 
almost  to  the  last  degree  of  emaciation.  The  glossy 
black   curls  had  all   been   shorn  from   the  finely 
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shaped  head,  which  was  now  covered  by  a  closely 
fitting  cotton  cap.  The  whole  room  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  very  extreme  of  wretchedness, 
more  harrowing  to  the  feelings  than  can  be  told. 
There  lay  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  followed  him 
so  unweariedly  from  prison  to  prison,  ever  alleviating 
his  distresses,  without  even  common  hireling  attend- 
ance !  The  wearied  sleeper  was  awakened  by  a 
breath  and  a  falling  tear,  which  came  too  near  her 
cheek.^' 

An  English  officer,  who  met  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  soon  after  their  release,  thus  describes 
them  :  — 

^^  She  was  seated  in  a  large  sort  of  swinging 
chair,  in  which  her  slight,  emaciated,  but  graceful 
form  appeared  almost  ethereal.  Yet  with  much  of 
heaven  there  were  still  the  breathings  of  earthly 
affection  about  her ;  for  at  her  feet  rested  a  babe, 
a  little  wan  baby,  on  which  her  eyes  often  turned 
with  all  a  mother's  love  ;  and,  gazing  frequently  on 
her  delicate  features,  with  a  fond  yet  fearful  gaze, 
was  that  meek  missionary,  her  husband.  Her  face 
was  pale,  very  pale,  with  that  expression  of  deep  and 
serious  thought  which  speaks  of  the  strong  and 
vigorous  mind  within  the  frail  and  perishing  body ; 
her  dark  hair  was  braided  over  a  placid  and  holy 
brow ;  but  her  hands, — those  small  lily  hands, — 
were  quite  beautiful — beautiful  they  were,  and  very 
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wan ;  for,  ah  !  they  toid  of  disease  ar  1  coming 
death.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  many  affecting  anecdotes  she  gave  us 
of  their  long  and  cruel  bondage,  gained  a  heightened 
interest  from  the  certainty  I  felt,  that  so  fragile 
a  flower  had  but  a  brief  season  to  linger  upon 
earth. 

'^When  I  loft  the  kind  Judsons  I  did  so  with 
regret.  When  I  looked  my  last  on  her  mild,  worn 
countenance,  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  prophetic  tears. 
We  never  met  again.  Mrs.  Judson  and  her  child 
died  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.^^ 

Rangoon,  the  former  seat  of  the  mission,  had 
been  ravaged  by  war,  and  was  in  utter  confusion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  therefore,  removed  to  Am- 
herst, which  they  proposed  to  make  their  future 
abode.  In  July  1826,  Mr.  J.  was  called  to  Ran- 
goon, and  then  to  Ava,  on  matters  connected  with 
the  future  prospects  of  the  mission.  During  his 
absence,  Mrs.  J.  was  called  to  her  heavenly  home. 
He  left  her  in  apparent  health,  but  early  in  Oc- 
tober a  fever  attacked  her,  and  she  felt,  from  its 
commencement,  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  her 
last  attack.  In  fact,  the  state  of  fragility  into 
which  her  sufferings  for  two  years  past  had  reduced 
her,  allowed  of  no  protracted  struggle  with  the 
disease.     She  died  on  the  34th  of  October,  1826; 
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and  precisely  six  months  after,  her  infant  Maria 
followed  her.     Mr.  Judson  adds, — 

"  I  am  left  alone  in  the  wide  world.  My  own 
dear  family  I  have  buried  — one  in  Rangoon  and 
two  in  Amherst.  What  remains  for  me  to  do,  but 
to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  follow  them  to  that 
bright  world, — 

"  Where  my  best  friends,  my  kindred,  dwell, 
Where  God  my  Saviour  reigns  ? " 
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The  Wesleyan  missionary  settlements  in  New  Zea- 
land were  commenced  in  the  year  1822.  In  1826 
their  missionaries  in  the  valley  of  Wangaroa  were 
plundered  and  driven  away;  some  description  of 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  following 
passages  of  his  journal:  — 

'^  Oct.  17.  To-night  the  natives  are  making  a 
great  noise.  They  report  that  the  Bay-Islanders  are 
about  to  pay  us  a  visit;  and  that  Shunghee  has 
sent  a  message  to  our  natives  to  fly  into  the  woods, 
so  that  when  he  comes  he  may  not  see  one  of  them. 

"  Oct.  23.  The  whole  of  this  day  has  been  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  distress.  Tipui  has  seemed 
all  day  like  a  man  beside  himself,  raving,  stamping, 
and  vociferating. 

"  Nov.  5.  Mr.  Williams,  after  sermon  this 
morning,  accompanied  us  to  Tipui's  village,  where 
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we    had    a    good    congregation    and   an   attentive 
hearing. 

"Nov.  5.  Our  natives  are  all  in  consternation, 
from  hearing  that  a  large  party  is  coining  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  chief  lately  killed  by  Tipui.  They 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  on  the  bank,  at  the 
back  of  our  premises. 

"Nov.  16.  Tipui  this  morning  would  go  into 
Mr.  Hobbs'  shop ;  and  on  being  forced  out,  he 
became  quite  passionate,  and  seemed  ready  to  strike 

Mr.   H .      ^  Whose  place   is   this  ?  ^    said  he, 

'  that  you  push  me  out  ?      Is  this  Port  Jackson  ? 
Go  away  !  both  of  you !     Go  to  Port  Jackson.' 

"  Nov.  19.  This  evening  a  messenger  arrived, 
informing  our  people  that  the  Taua,  or  '  fight,'  was 
coming  by  water,  and  had  already  arrived  in  the 
harbour.  This  report  frightened  our  people  so 
much,  that  they  immediately  quitted  our  bank,  and 
retired  into  the  Pa  (a  wooden  fort) . 

"  Nov.  20.  Shortly  after  breakfast,  the  Taua, 
or  'fight,'  came  up  the  river  with  the  tide;  and 
they  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  plantations,  than  they 
began  their  work  of  devastation ;  pulling  up  the 
growing  corn,  &c.  Their  number  appeared  to  be 
about  three  hundred,  and  they  seemed  a  formid- 
able body,  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  plant- 
ations. Some  made  for  our  premises  immediately, 
and  at  once  broke  into  our  boat-house,  and  were 
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taking  away  the  rudder;  but  Brother  Hobbs  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  from  them.  There  was  a 
complete  scuffle,  in  which  they  threatened  to  spear 
him.  We  exposed  ourselves  to  considerable  danger 
in  trying  to  keep  them  out  of  the  garden,  but  all  to 
no  use.  We  were  afraid  that  they  would  attack  the 
house,  but  this,  at  present,  they  did  not  attempt. 
The  greater  part  returned  to  the  camp;  but  some 
remained  in  the  garden  and  about  the  premises, 
picking  up  what  they  could.  Two  wheel-barrows, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  yard,  they  broke  all  to 
pieces,  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  they  found  in  them. 
Some  of  our  fences  they  broke  down  to  get  at  the 
nails.  A  large  party  went  to  the  )otato-plantation 
of  our  people,  and  soon  returned  well  loaded.  Our 
natives  kept  within  the  Pa,  not  daring  to  show 
themselves. 

"  We  felt  ourselves  in  critical  circumstances,  but 
our  help  and  refuge  were  in  the  Lord.  For  my 
wife,  who  was  drawing  near  her  confinement,  I  felt 
much ;  but  she  bore  up  well.  We  put  the  children 
to  bed  in  their  clothes,  that  they  might  not  be 
turned  out  naked  if  we  were  attackediin  the  night. 

''Nov.  31.  With  the  tide  they  left  us,  to  our 
great  comfort.  Our  people  then  ventured  out  to 
see  the  extent  of  injury  they  had  sustained.  Only 
one  life  has  been  lost,  a  female  slave  of  Tipui ;  but 
several  of  his  slaves  have  been  carried  away.     We 
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began  to  get  up  our  fences,  and  hope  that  the 
damage  done  is  not  very  considerable. 

"Dec.  5.  The  natives  are  all  alarm,  expecting 
another  party  to  plunder,  if  not  to  kill  them.  We 
also,  they  say,  are  to  be  plundered ;  but  we  are  in 
the  Lord's  hands. 

'^  Dec.  21.  We  have  had  a  serious  squabble 
with  the  natives.  A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  chief, 
came  to  the  school ;  but  he  was  of  known  bad  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  desired  to  leave.  No  sooner  had 
he  got  outside  the  gate,  than  he  turned,  and  gave 
Mr.  Stack  several  blows  with  a  stick.  He  then 
went  home,  and  soon  returned  with  a  considerable 
party.  They  broke  into  our  tool-house  and  stole 
some  spades.  Tipui  spoke  to  them,  though  they 
were  of  another  tribe,  and  he  did  some  good. 

"  Jan.  9, 1837.  We  are  now  left  without  a  single 
inhabitant,  except  the  boy  David.  On  Friday, 
Tipui,  his  brother,  and  several  other  chiefs,  fled  for 
fear  of  the  Bay-Islanders,  who  were  reported  to  have 
entered  the  harbour,  and  to  have  commenced  their 
work  of  plunder  and  bloodshed.  Our  natives,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  have  fled  to  the  Pa. 

"  About  noon  a  party  of  the  Bay-Islanders 
came  to  our  place.  We  asked  what  they  w^ere  come 
for  ?  to  which  they  answered,  '  To  take  away  your 
things,  and  to  burn  your  house,  for  your  place  is 
deserted,  and  you  are  broken-^     But  the  party  was 
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small,  and  some  of  them  known  to  us ;  and  hence, 
after  annoying  us  a  good  deal,  they  left,  merely 
taking  away  some  things.  They  told  us,  we  should 
certainly  have  a  general  plunder  to-morrow.  About 
twelve  we  retired  to  rest,  not  free  from  anxiety,  but, 
I  thank  God,  free  from  distressing  fear. 

"  Jan.  10.  Soon  after  daybreak,  Luke  came  to 
my  room-door,  saying  that  the  natives  were  coming. 
I  soon  got  on  my  clothes,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
went  out.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Luke  were  parleying 
with  the  natives.  Mr.  H.  asked  them  what  they 
were  come  for,  and  they  replied,  '  To  take  away 
your  property ;  so  you  must  be  gone.^  One  party 
at  once  broke  open  Luke's  house;  another  dashed 
the  door  of  the  tool-house  to  pieces.  Then  followed 
the  kitchen,  and  the  store-room  over  it,  and  the 
carpenter^s  shop;  and  they  were  all  soon  busy  in 
carrying  off  their  contents.  We  saw  that  it  was 
time  to  equip  ourselves  for  flight.  Knowing  that, 
if  our  lives  were  spared,  we  had  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  before  us,  we  hastily  took  some  food.  The 
natives  now  began  to  break  in  through  all  the 
windows,  and  had  also  forced  the  back-door;  and 
our  boys  begged  us  to  be  quick,  '  or  we  should 
escape  with  our  skins  only.^  As  the  most  of  the 
assailants  were  at  the  back,  we  passed  out  by  the 
front-door  and  through  the  garden,  not  without  fear 
of  pursuit.     Our  company  consisted  of  myself,  my 
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wife,  and  three  children,  Luke  Wade  and  hia  wife, 
Brother  Hobbs,  and  Miss  Davis  of  Paihea,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  us.  We  saved,  besides  the  clothes  we 
had  on,  a  small  trunk  and  a  few  bundles.  Just  as 
we  had  crossed  the  river  we  met  three  of  our 
natives,  who  had  fled  on  Friday  night.  They 
strongly  advised  our  hiding  in  the  bush  until  the 
Taua  was  past;  for  that  they  would  probably  not 
only  strip,  but  murder  us. 

"  Through  their  solicitations  we  turned  out  of  the 
way,  ascended  a  hill,  and  hid  ourselves  among  the 
shrubs.  But  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  feel- 
ing that  it  was  our  duty  to  go  forward.  So,  after 
a  while,  we  descended  the  hill  to  get  into  the  road 
again ;  and  here  we  met  one  of  our  chiefs,  and  a 
friendly  chief,  Warenui,  from  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
They  also  urged  us  to  stop,  on  account  of  the  party 
that  was  close  at  hand;  but  we  told  them  that  w^e 
had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  that  the  day  would  soon 
be  closing,  and  we  should  have  no  food  for  the 
children.  We  asked  the  old  chief  Warenui  if  he 
would  take  care  of  us,  and  he  consented,  saying, 
'  Come  along.'  We  proceeded,  and  before  long  we 
met  the  Taua,  or  fighting  party,  about  two  hun- 
dred, all  armed.  They  had  several  chiefs,  and 
among  them  Paticone,  from  Shukeanga,  the  most 
friendly  chief  I  know.  The  moment  he  saw  us  he 
turned  round  to  his  people  and  commanded  them 
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to  stop.  He  then  told  us  to  come  forward,  and  he 
aid  some  other  chiefs  rubbed  noses  with  us,  in 
token  of  friendship  and  goodwill.  They  asked  us 
to  stay,  but  we  replied  that  we  must  proceed.  They 
then  ordered  the  fighting-men  to  pass  by  on  one 
side,  ar,d  kept  us  with  them  till  all  had  passed. 
My  heart  rejoiced  when  we  had  thus  been  delivered 
out  of  their  hands.  We  got  through  the  wood,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  met  Brother  Stack,  with  eight  or 
ten  of  his  school-boys.  We  now  sent  on  to  the 
Kiddee-kiddee  settlement,  to  get  some  chairs,  on 
which  to  carry  the  females  and  children.  At  the 
waterfall,  six  miles  from  that  settlement,  we  met  the 
Rev.  H.  Williams,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Puckey,  and 
about  a  dozen  natives.  They  had  come  to  meet  us, 
and  with  their  help  we  soon  reached  the  settle- 
ment. Here  we  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
sympathy  and  kindness.  But  our  friends  at  that 
station  are  full  of  apprehensions  that  Kiddee-kiddee 
will  soon  share  the  fate  of  Wangaroa.  I  soon  learnt 
that  our  dwellings  at  that  place  were  all  burnt  to 
the  ground.'^ 
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Leaving  England  in  April  1838,  on  liis  second 
mission  to  the  South  Seas,  Mr.  Williams  reached 
New  South  Wales  in  September,  and  on  the  2'3d  of 
November  came  in  sight  of  Tutuila,  and  short  y 
afterwards  placed  Mrs.  Williams  in  a  comfortabj«e 
abode  in  Samoa.  A  year  was  low  spent  in  an 
inspection  of  the  mission.  But  Mr.  Williams  was 
bent  on  new  enterprises,  on  fresh  openings  for  mis- 
sionary labour;  and  in  November  1839  he  quitted 
his  wife  an'^  family,  and  set  forth  on  what  he 
regarded  as  ''  his  great  voyage,^^  intended  to  find 
out  fresh  spots  in  which  to  plant  the  banner  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  It  was  truly,  though  in  another 
sense,  '*  his  great  voyage/'  for  it  landed  him  on  the 
shores  of  the  eternal  world. 

His  chief  aim  was  to  gain  a  footing;  in  the  large 
and  important  group  of  islands  callel  the  "  New 
Hebrides/'  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  known  to 
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be  wild  and  cruel  savages.  On  the  IGth  of  No- 
vember he  wrote  to  a  friend,  concluding  his  letter 
in  these  words :  — 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  we  are  now  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  New  Hebrides ;  so  that  we  shall  be 
there  early  to-morrow  morning.  This  evening  we 
shall  have  special  prayer.  How  much  depends  on 
the  events  of  to-morrow  ?  Will  the  savages  receive 
us  or  not  ?  I  am  all  anxiety,  but  desire  to  leave 
the  event  with  God.  The  approaching  week  is  to 
me  the  most  important  of  my  life." 

In  his  Journal  of  Monday,  November  18,  were 
found  the  following  lines,  the  last  he  ever  penned: — 

"  This  is  a  memorable  dav ;  the  record  of  the 
events  of  which  will  live  after  those  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  them  have  retired  into  the  shades 
of  oblivion.     The  results  of  this  day  will  be " 

Here  he  broke  off,  hoping  to  conclude  the 
sentence,  perhaps  that  same  evening.  But  the 
record  had  to  be  made  by  another  hand.  That  day, 
and  the  next,  the  missionaries  were  occupied  with 
the  island  of  Tanna,  and  Port  Uesolution.  It  was 
not  until  Tuesday  evening  that  Erromanga,  the 
most  important  of  the  group,  was  reached.  On  the 
next  morning,  Nov.  20,  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
magnitude  and  impoitance  of  the  work  before  him  ; 
that  he  felt  oppressed  by  its  weight,  and  feared  that 
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he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  should  be  able  to 
fulfil.  Soon  after  this  conversation  he  entered  the 
ship^s  boat,  and  here  the  narrative  of  the  last  scene 
begins :  — 

"  We  proceeded  to  Erromnnga,  and  hove  to  on 
the  north  side.  The  island  appeared  thinly  inha- 
bited :  we  saw  now  and  then  a  native  at  a  distance. 
On  reaching  Dillon's  Bay  we  saw  a  canoe  paddling 
along  with  three  men  in  her.  The  whale-boat  was 
lowered,  and  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  myself  (R.  C.  Morgan),  with  f(>ar 
hands,  went  in  her.  We  spoke  to  the  men  in  the 
canoe ;  they  were  wild  in  their  appearance  and 
extremely  shy.  They  spoke  a  different  language 
from  that  of  the  Windward  Islands,  so  that  Mr. 
Williams  could  not  understand  them.  He  made 
them  some  presents,  but  could  not  persuade  them 
to  come  into  the  boat.  We  left  them,  hoping  that 
we  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  them.^^ 

Capt.  Morgan  then  proceeds  :  — 

''  We  pulled  up  the  bay,  and  some  of  the  natives 
ran  along  the  shore.  We  threw  them  some  beads, 
which  they  eagerly  picked  up,  and  came  a  little 
closer.  They  fetched  us  some  water  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  but  still  were  extremely  shy.  Mr,  W.  seemed 
pleased  with  them,  and  attributed  their  shyness  to 
ill-treatment  they  might  have  received.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham asked  him  if  he  thought  of  going  ashore  ; 
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and  he  replied  that  he  should  not  have  the  slightest 
fear.  Mr.  Harris  then  waded  on  shore :  he  sat 
down,  and  the  natives  brought  him  cocoa-nuts,  and 
opened  them  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Williams  remarked  that  he  saw  a  number 
of  native  boys  playing  about,  and  thought  it  a  good 
sign.  I  said  I  thought  so  too;  but  I  would  rather 
see  some  women  also,  because,  when  the  natives  mean 
mischief,  they  send  the  women  out  of  the  way.  At 
last  Mr.  W.  got  up,  went  forward,  and  landed.  He 
presented  his  hand  to  the  natives,  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  take.  He  then  called  to  me  to  hand 
some  cloth  out  of  the  boat,  and  he  sat  down  and 
divided  it  among  them,  endeavouring  to  win  their 
confidence.  We  walked  up  the  beach,  Mr.  Harris 
first,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  followed. 
After  they  had  walked  about  a  hundred  yards,  they 
turned  to  the  right,  alongside  of  the  bush,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  them.  I  hoped  we  had  found  favour 
with  the  people.  I  stopped  to  see  the  boat  an- 
chored, and  walked  up  the  beach  after  them. 
Before  I  had  gone  a  hunared  yards,  the  boat's  crew 
called  out  to  me  to  run.  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  running.  Mr. 
C.  towards  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Williams  straight  for 
the  sea,  with  one  native  close  b<  hind  him.  Mr.  W. 
reached  the  water,  but  the  licach  being  stony  and 
steep,  he  fell  backward,  and  the  native  struck  him 
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with  a  club,  and  repeated  the  blow ;  another  came 
up  and  struck  him  also,  and  a  third  sent  several 
arrows  into  his  body. 

"  My  heart  was  deeply  wounded.  As  soon  as  I 
got  into  the  boat  I  headed  it  towards  Mr.  Williams, 
in  hope  of  rendering  him  some  assistance,  but  the 
natives  shot  an  arrow  at  us,  and  threw  stones." 

Mr.  Cunningham,  who  himself  had  shared  the 
peril,  adds  a  few  particulars :  — 

"  I  heard  a  yell  behind  me,  and  looking  round, 
saw  a  savage  close  after  me,  with  a  club.  I  stooped, 
and  catching  up  a  stone,  I  sti'uck  him  so  as  to  stop 
his  pursuit.  The  men  in  the  boat  had  given  the 
alarm  to  Captain  Morgan,  and  he  and  I  jumped 
into  the  boat  at  the  same  instant,  several  stones 
being  thrown  at  us.  I  saw  !Mr.  Harris  fall  in  the 
brook,  a  number  of  ravages  beating  him  with  their 
clubs.  Mr.  Williams  rdn  into  deep  water,  but  fell. 
He  received  several  blows  on  the  head  from  the 
native's  club.  Several  other  natives  joined  in  the 
attarl*,  and  a  whole  handful  of  arrows  were  sent 
into  his  body.  Soon  about  a  dozen  savages  were 
dragging  the  body  about  the  beach,  beating  it  in  a 
furious  manner.  Several  arrows  were  shot  at  the 
^oat,  one  of  which  stuck  in  the  wood.  This 
alarmed  the  men,  who  called  to  the  captain  to  keep 
her  off.  We  returned  to  the  ship,  hoping,  by  firing 
a  gun,  to  drive  the  natives  away;  but  before  we 
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could  approach  the  shore,  a  crowd  of  natives  rushed 
down  to  the  beach  and  carried  the  body  away/' 

In  the  following  February  H.M.  Ship  Favourite 
visited  Ei'romanga,  to  make  inquiries  for  the  bodies ; 
when  the  natives  confessed  that  they  had  been 
devoured,  and  gave  up  the  skulls  and  some  of  the 
bones,  with  which  Capt.  Croker  was  obliged  to  be 
content. 


IN  POLYNESIA. 


JOHN  HUNT,  AND  J.  CALVERT. 


John  Hunt,  the  son  of  a  farm-labourer  in  Notting- 
hamshire, was  awakened  to  the  value  ox  his  own 
soul  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and,  after 
having  passed  through  some  preparation,  was  sent, 
in  his  twenty-sixth   year,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  where  he  died  in  1848,  in  his  thnty- 
seventh   year.      The   life   of  a   missionary  among 
these  savages  is  thus  described  by  his  biographer: — 
"  For   some   time    the    missionaries    were    not 
allowed   to  puc   any  fence  round   the  house,   nor 
at   the  windows,  which   the   heat  obliged  them  to 
keep    open.      Thus   all   possibility  of  privacy  was 
lost,  as  the  natives  were  constantly  gazing  in  at  the 
open  windows.     Once,  when  Mrs.  Hunt  was  bend- 
ing over  her  dying  babe,  she  looked  up  to  see  dark, 
savage  faces  laughing  and  mocking  at  her  anguish. 
Among  other  sources  of  trouble  was  the  capricious 
temper  of  the  chief  Tuikilakila.     One   day,  in    a 
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great  rage,  he  flung  open  the  door  of  the  mission- 
house,  crying  out,  Au  sa  cudru  sara,  *I  am  very 
angry!'  He  seized  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Lyth,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  dragged  them  towards  the  door, 
where  he  had  left  his  club.  But  God  protected 
them.  Their  soothing  words  prevailed,  and  the 
chief  let  them  go,  only  striking  Mr.  Lyth  with  his 
hand  in  the  face  as  he  did  so.  But  his  friendly 
moods  were  often  as  annoying  as  his  angry  ones. 
Often,  when  the  missionary  stores  were  low,  he 
would  come  and  eat  up  what  had  been  procured 
with  difficulty ;  or,  when  very  gracious,  he  would 
kneel  down  and  thrust  his  face  into  that  of  the 
missionary,  while  his  great  beard  swept  the  plate. 

"At  the  beginning  of  1840  things  looked 
darker  than  ever  at  Somosomo.  One  day  eleven 
dead  men  were  dragged  just  in  front  of  the  mission- 
house.  They  had  been  killed  at  Lauthala,  in  a  fit 
of  revenge.  One  of  them  had  been  a  chief,  and  his 
body  was  set  apart  for  the  god,  and  was  skilfully 
cut  in  pieces  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mission- 
house.  The  others  were  taken  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  where  they  were  speedily  cooked  and 
eaten.  The  people  now  seemed  doubly  savage  after 
their  horrid  feast ;  and  some  of  the  chiefs  tried  to  get 
up  a  quarrel  with  the  missionaries,  who  were  for  some 
time  nearly  without  food.  The  missionaries  applied 
to  the  king ;  but  his  answer  was,  ^  No ;  Jehovah 
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may  give  you  a  pig ! '  One  of  the  missionaries 
remarked,  *  Now,  I  believe  that  the  Lord  will  make 
him  give  us  food,  since  he  has  himself  cast  us  upon 
God ! '     And  so  it  fell  out/^ 

Mr.  Hunt  says, — 

*•  We  felt  our  circumstances  very  trying ;  but  we 
cast  ourselves  on  God's  mercy,  and  calmly  waited 
the  end.  We  determined  to  try  again  what  kind- 
ness would  do,  and  took  the  king  a  present.  The 
Lord  heard  prayer;  the  king  received  us  kindly, 
and  gave  lis  a  pig  as  an  offering,  he  said,  to 
Jehovah. *' 

Towards  the  end  of  1840  war  prevailed  in  the 
islands,  and  the  cannibal-feasts  were  frequent.  The 
ovens  were  so  near  the  mission-house,  that  the  smell 
from  them  was  sickening ;  and  the  king  threatened 
to  kill  the  missionaries  and  their  wives,  if  they  shut 
up  their  houses  to  exclude  the  horrible  stench. 

We  pass  over  several  years,  and  find,  in  1854,  a 
sketch  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Calvert,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  to  an  island  of  the  Fiji  group  upon 
which  little  impression  had  yet  been  made  :  — 

*'In  going  to  Viwa,  I  desired  to  call  at  the 
island  of  Moturiki.  Besides  wishing  to  speak  with 
them  about  Christianity,  I  wished  also  to  warn 
them  of  danger.  The  Levuka  had  told  me  that 
Moturiki  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  mountain- 
people  would  go  by  night  to  do  it.     We  found  that 
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the  tide  did  not  serve  for  landing ;  we  therefore 
made  for  the  entrance  leading  to  Viwa.  One  of  my 
crew  observed  a  man  on  the  beach,  beckoning  to 
me.  I  did  not  like  to  let  the  opportunity  pass,  and 
immediately  put  on  my  old  water-boots.  I  ordered 
my  men  to  take  me  round  by  the  deep  water  near 
the  reef,  and  then  to  put  in  for  me  near  the  other 
side.  The  beach  was  a  considerable  distance  from 
me,  and  the  water  was  over  my  knees.  As  I 
approached  the  shore,  several  more  appeared  on  the 
beach,  running  from  different  parts.  As  they  came 
near,  I  saw  that  they  looked  very  fierce,  and  made 
hostile  gestures.  I  could  not  return  to  the  boat, 
I  therefore  went  forward.  One  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  and  came  near,  with  a  weapon  uplifted  to 
strike  me.  I  spoke  to  him  :  soon  several  more 
came  up,  some  with  clubs,  some  with  hatchets,  some 
with  spears.  I  trembled,  but  called  to  them  that  I 
had  done  them  no  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  kill  me.  Soon  I  was  in  the  midst  of  about  an 
hundred  of  them.  Ono  recognised  me,  and  said  I 
should  live.  Another  man's  face  I  thought  I  knew, 
but  he  had  a  great  axe ;  however,  I  clung  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  favourable  to  me.  I  told  them  who 
I  was,  and  what  I  had  done  for  them.  Some 
declared  in  my  favour ;  but  there  was  one  exceed- 
ingly ferocious  fellow,  who  seemed  determined  to 
take  away  my  life.     His  arms,  however,  were  now 
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seized  by  several.  lie  strove  to  bring  his  gun  to 
bear  upon  me;  but  it  was  warded  off  by  the  others. 
At  length  his  rage  seemed  to  subside;  and  it 
seemed  agreed  among  them  that  I  should  live. 
But  as  they  had  resolved  to  kill  somebody,  they 
wanted  now  to  go  to  my  boat,  hoping  lo  get  one  or 
two  of  my  people  in  my  stead.  Meanwhile  they 
held  me;  one  untied  my  neckcloth  and  took  it, 
others  felt  my  coat,  and  pulled  at  it.  I  expected  to 
be  stripped.  Still,  we  went  on  towards  the  beach, 
and  there  I  found  Ratu  Viki,  a  chief  of  Mbau,  who 
had  just  arrived.  He  was  vexed  with  those  who 
had  been  so  using  me,  and  threatened  them.  I 
begged  he  would  not.  I  entreated  him  to  send  me 
to  Viwa  in  a  canoe,  as  I  was  sure  my  wife  would  be 
alarmed.  My  own  boat  had  seen  the  danger  I  was 
in,  and  had  escaped,  being  pursued  by  the  natives. 
At  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  canoe,  and  so 
reached  home  about  midnight/' 
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WEST  AFRICA. 


IN  ABBEOKUTA. 


Missions  in  Western  Africa  have  always  had  to  con- 
tend with  two  classes  of  opponents — the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  the  devil-worship  of  the  country, 
and  the  slave-dealers  and  slave- merchants  who 
infest  that  coast,  and  who  live  by  the  vices,  the 
cupidity,  and  the  wars  of  the  African  chiefs.  The 
thriving  mission  of  Abbeokuta  has  had  its  full 
share  of  both  these  trials.  When,  in  1848,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  began  to  prevail  mightily, 
the  churches  being  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
missionaries  surrounded  by  crowds  of  eager  listeners 
in  the  open  streets,  a  variety  of  plans  were  tried  by 
the  heathen  priesthood  to  deter  the  natives  from 
lending  ear  to  the  preachers  of  Christianity.  Poison 
was  prepared,  but  mistakes  were  made,  and  the 
wrong  persons  fell  victims  to  it.  Then  a  mob-pro- 
cession in  honour  of  Oro,  an  evil  spirit,  took  place, 
and  intimidation   was   resorted  to.     More  violent 
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measures  soon  followed.  One  of  the  native  Christ- 
ians^ Susanna  Kute^  was  seized  and  put  in  chains. 
Then  one  of  the  converts  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, and,  after  awhile,  a  convert  belonging  to  Mr. 
Crowther's  congregation,  named  OguntoUa.  He, 
though  by  nature  a  violent  man,  was  led  away 
without  making  any  resistance,  to  the  council- 
house,  where  his  feet  were  made  fast  by  being 
thrust  through  two  holes  in  the  wall.  He  remained 
thus  for  five  days,  till  his  legs  and  feet  swelled  and 
became  very  painful,  while  the  idol-priests  gathered 
round  him,  and  continually  urged  him  to  recant. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  brought  before  the 
Ogboni,  or  council  of  elders,  who,  after  threatening 
him  in  vain,  at  last  let  him  go. 

In  1849  a  new  occasion  was  found,  in  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Idini,  who  died  in  the  mission-house, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Christian  burying-ground. 
The  Ogboni,  who  have  the  ordering  and  the  profits 
of  all  funerals,  deemed  their  rights  to  have  been 
infringed,  and  they  resented  the  supposed  misde- 
meanour. Six  of  the  converts  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. The  missionaries  remonstrated,  and, 
after  five  days,  obtained  their  release,  but  not  until 
scourging  had  been  inflicted,  nor  without  the  in- 
fliction of  heavy  fines. 

On  the  20th  of  October  another  procession  of 
"Oro"   was  held,   drums  beating,  and  a  general 
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search  made  for  the  poor  converts.  Many  were 
imprisoned,  their  feet  thrust  into  holes  in  the  walls, 
and  there  they  lay  for  five  days,  exposed  to  the  sun 
by  day,  and  the  rain  by  night. 

Meanwhile  their  houses  were  plundered,  their 
wives  beaten,  and  threats  of  still  heavier  punishment 
were  freely  used  to  force  recantation.  The  same 
storm  of  persecution  fell  upon  the  villages  round ; 
but  it  ended,  in  most  cases,  in  the  sufferers  being 
set  free  at  the  end  of  five  days,  but  not  without 
fines,  and  often  scourging.  One  woman,  named 
Agola,  suffered  much  from  poison  rubbed  into  her 
side,  in  addition  to  scourging  and  starvation.  Yet 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  apostasy. 

The  next  assault  came  from  without.  The 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Dahomey  is  the  most 
warlike  in  Western  Africa,  and  its  king  is  the  chief 
slave-dealer  on  that  coast.  War,  for  the  sake  of 
making  captives  for  sale,  is  his  favourite  occupation; 
and  he  keeps  up  a  considerable  army,  including  nine 
thousand  women,  for  this  especial  purpose.  At  an 
annual  festival  held  in  Abomey,  in  May  1850,  these 
Amazons,  or  female  tigers,  set  up  a  cry,  "  Give  us 
Abbeokuta !  Attapahm  is  destroyed  :  —  Give  us 
Abbeokuta ! " 

This  call  from  his  army  was  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded  by  a  king  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
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had  sacked  and  taken  Okeadan,  carrying  away  twenty 
thousand  captives,  most  of  whom  were  sold  as  slaves; 
and  whose  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  from  this 
horrid  traffic.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the 
Dahomian  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marched  to- 
wards Abbeokuta,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  town 
and  carrying  the  whole  population  into  slavery. 

The  people  of  Abbeokuta,  however,  had  been 
warned  of  the  coming  storm,  both  by  English 
travellers  and  by  the  people  of  Isagga,  their 
neighbours,  and  they  had  strengthened  their  walls, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  March,  1851,  a  fearful 
silence  reigned  in  the  town.  They  knew  that  the 
Dahomian  army  was  approaching,  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  men  and  six  thousand  women,  well  armed — 
a  force  the  like  of  which  Africa,  in  modern  times, 
has  seldom  seen.  Still,  the  Egbas  (the  national 
name  of  the  people  of  Abbeokuta)  resolved  to  defend 
their  homes  to  the  last,  and  they  evinced  a  calm  and 
resolved  temper  of  mind. 

On  Monday  morning  tidings  came  that  the 
enemy  was  near,  and  soon  the  firing  began.  Mr. 
Crowther's  house  was  too  near  the  wall  to  be  a  place 
of  safety,  and  Mrs.  C.  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
refuge  in  Mr.  Townsend's  less  exposed  abode. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Bo  wen  (an  American  missionary),  ascended  a  rock 
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that  stood  in  the  mission  premises,  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  sorrowful  scene.  The  fugitives,  old  and 
young,  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  women  and  child- 
ren, were  thronging  through  the  north-eastern 
gates,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  attacked  by  the 
Dahomians,  hoping  to  find  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Some  carried  furniture,  others  led 
a  sheep  or  a  goat,  and  all  moved  on  in  silent 
sadness,  under  the  glare  of  a  noon-day  African  sun. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  met  the  gazer's  eye.  Here  advanced  the 
Dahomian  army,  in  firm  and  soldierly  array.  A 
continued  fire  is  poured  upon  them  from  the  wall, 
and  hesitation  becomes  perceptible.  The  assailants 
extend  their  line ;  the  defenders  make  a  correspond- 
ing movement.  Fresh  forces  come  forward  to  the 
assault,  and  a  fierce  struggle  begins  on  the  river's 
bank,  under  the  wails  of  the  town.  Here,  the  next 
day,  Mr.  Crowther  counted  eighty  dead  Dahomians 
within  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  and  all,  except  five, 
were  women. 

The  assailants  have  failed ;  they  again  move  to 
the  left,  hoping  to  find  a  part  of  the  wall  unde- 
fended. The  Egbas  move  as  they  move,  and  the 
defence  is  successfully  continued.  For  six  hours 
the  struggle  continues,  and  evening  is  coming  on. 
The  hopes  of  the  Dahomians  begin  to  fail;  they 
waver,  they  break,  and  fly.     The  Egbas  rush  forth 
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from   the   gates   and  follow  them  in   hot  pursuit. 
Abbeokuta  is  saved ! 

A  missionary,  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  thus  writes  :  — 

"  March  3.  Early  this  morning  a  messenger 
from  Abbf^okuta  brought  me  the  news  that  the 
Dahomian  army  was  approaching  the  town.  I  made 
ready  to  go  there;  but  I  met  a  heart-rending  sight 
all  the  way.  The  road  was  crowded  with  thousands 
of  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  were  flying  for 
refuge  to  Osielle  and  other  places  towards  the  east. 
A  gloom,  the  most  distressing,  sat  upon  all  their 
countenances ;  several  were  fainting,  and  some 
dying,  by  the  way.  But  as  I  approached  Abbeo- 
kuta I  heard  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
by  the  Egbas,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  Outside  the  gates  they  kept  up  a  fire  until 
dark,  when  the  last  parties  of  the  invaders  crossed 
the  river  on  their  retreat. 

"March  4.  I  rode  out  to  the  battle-field. 
Dreadful  slaughter;  and  among  the  fallen  Daho- 
mians  an  immense  number  of  female  soldiers,  who 
fought  in  front.  Disgusting,  heart-piercing  scene  ! 
Poor  things  !  at  such  a  scene  one  must  be  past 
feeling,  if  grief  and  indignation  did  not  possess  the 
heart.  I  crossed  the  Ogun,  and  a  small  plantation 
near  its  banks  presented  a  most  awful  sight.  One 
small  spot  was  bestrewed  with  headless  bodies,  of 
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both  sexes,  and  of  every  age.  These  were  Egbas, 
farming  people,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  were  destined  to  slavery ;  but  when  ,^ 
the  Dahomians  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  they  cut  off  all  the  heads  of  these  poor 
people, — the  skull  of  an  enemy  bringing  the  same 
reward  as  a  captive  foe !  Thus  these  poor  tillers  of 
the  soil  were  massacred  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  were  quietly  earning  their  bread. 

"  March  6.  I  went  to  Osielle  this  afternoon. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  friendly  farmers,  who 
crowded  the  road,  and  saluted  me  with  expressions 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  I  should  have  wept  all  the 
way.  I  suffered  much,  both  yesterday  and  to-day, 
on  reflecting  on  all  I  had  to  witness.  Yet  this  is 
only  one  of  poor  Africa's  scenes  of  blood  ! " 
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The  island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Williams  the  day  previous  to  his 
death  on  the  beach  at  Erromanga.  As  his  reception 
there  was  of  a  friendly  character,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  for  a 
renewed  effort  in  this  direction.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  1842,  a  missionary  party  landed  in  this  island, 
and  being  kindly  treated  by  the  chiefs,  they  deter- 
mined to  leave  there  two  of  their  number,  George 
Turner  and  Henry  Nisbet,  with  their  families,  and 
with  two  or  three  native  teachers  from  the  island  of 
Samoa.  The  Missionary  Ship  remained  in  the  har- 
bour until  the  8th,  and  then  bade  them  farewell, 
a  large  party  of  the  natives  assembling  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  ship,  and  promising  to  use  the 
missionaries  well.  A  house  was  given  to  them,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  seemed  very  favour- 
able. 
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In  December  of  that  year  the  missionaries  wrote 
to  England  in  an  assured  tone ;  saying,  that  they 
had  met  with  as  much  encouragement  as  could  have 
been  expected.  They  added,  however,  that  besides 
the  native  wars  which  were  frequently  carried  on, 
there  was  an  obstacle  which  was  rapidly  developing 
itself,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  "  sacred  men,''  or  priests 
of  the  country.  These  men  had  quickly  discovered, 
that  Christianity,  if  it  prevailed,  would  put  an  end 
to  their  craft;  and  their  enmity  was  rapidly  be- 
coming of  the  most  marked  character. 

In  the  following  spring  (of  1843)  matters  came 
to  a  crisis.  The  native  priests  now  fully  understood 
that  if  the  preaching  of  Christianity  was  allowed, 
and  if  the  Gospel  was  received,  their  influence  and 
authority  would  q^iickly  come  to  an  end.  Two  or 
three  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  were 
made,  but  the  assassin's  hand  was  each  time  averted. 

Just  then  the  dysentery  broke  out  among  the 
natives,  and  the  "  sacred  men"  were  prompt  in 
declaring  that  the  pestilence  was  the  work  of  the 
foreign  teachers.  Clamour  increased,  and  to  avoid 
actual  war,  the  missionaries  took  their  boats,  and 
with  the  Samoan  teachers  committed  themselves  to 
the  ocean.  But  scarcely  had  they  quitted  the  shores 
of  Tanna  before  a  storm  arose,  which  prevented  all 
progress,  and  soon  forced  them  into  harbour  again. 
They  now  re-landed,  and  found  the  contention  still 
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going  on  between  their  friends  and  their  foes.  Some 
of  the  most  friendly  chiefs  came  hastily  to  them, 
entreating  them  to  fly  quickly,  for  that  danger  was 
very  near.  At  last  a  compromise  was  attempted, 
and  the  missionaries  gladly  gave  up  all  the  hatchets 
and  knives  which  they  possessed,  for  a  temporary 
peace. 

This,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time;  the 
enemy  again  threatened,  and  the  friends  of  the 
missionaries  were  too  weak  to  protect  them.  Just 
then  a  ship  appeared  in  the  offing.  It  was  a  whaling 
brig  from  Hobart  Town.  She  soon  anchored,  and 
her  captain  came  on  shore  and  promised  his  pro- 
tection to  the  missionaries.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  embarked,  with  their  families,  and  such  of 
their  goods  as  were  left,  and  on  the  18th  of  May 
they  reached  Samoa  in  safety. 

In  the  preceding  autumn  a  more  tragical  close 
was  put  to  another  missionary  effort  in  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  A  party  of  native  teachers  from  Samoa  had 
been  left  there  in  1840,  and  Lad  hitherto  been  un- 
molested. But  on  the  12th  of  August,  1842,  the 
brig  Star  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Pines  from  Sydney, 
and  met  with  a  friendly  reception.  The  ship  was 
l)iug  at  anchor,  and  the  captain  and  men  went 
on  shore  to  cut  timber ;  when,  without  any  previous 
quarrel,  the  natives,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief,  rushed  upon  them,  killed  them   with 
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their  own  axes,  and  then  devoured  them.  The  chief 
then  sent  a  party  of  men,  and  forced  the  Samoan 
teachers  to  accompany  them,  to  tow  the  brig  on 
shore;  when  this  had  been  eiFected,  the  teachers 
were  all  murdered,  probably  lest  they  should  give 
information  to  the  next  English  ship  that  arrived. 
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BAGDAD— THE  PLAGUE. 


:■    i. 


A.  N.  GROVES. 


Mr.  Groves,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  or 
two  friends,  engaged  in  a  mission  to  Bagdad  in  the 
year  1829.  He  reached  that  city  in  December,  and 
immediately  began  his  work.  He  formed  a  school, 
and  commenced  holding  personal  discussions  with 
the  people,  and  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
labours,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  the  plague 
broke  out.  The  following  are  some  extracts  from 
his  Journal : — 

"  March  29.  Yesterday  Dr.  Beagrie  and  Mr. 
Montefiore  saw  several  patients  whom  they  thought 
affected  by  the  plague,  but  their  minds  were  not 
quite  made  up ;  to-day  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt. 
I  accompanied  Mr.  M.  on  his  visits ;  and  there  are 
now  about  twenty',  and  the  number  is  increasing. 

"  Thus,  then,  the  long  -  expected  scourge  has 
visited  this  city,  and  our  heavenly  Father  only  knows 
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when  the  awful  visitation  may  cease.  We  can  only 
cast  ourselves  into  His  loving  hands  for  safety  and 
peace.  Nothing  but  the  Lord's  pity  can  prevent 
the  most  awful  extension  of  the  disease :  two  or 
three  are  dyin^  in  a  room,  and  the  intercourse  re- 
mains unrestricted.  We  are  forced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  breaking  up  our  school,  since  it  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  without  spreading  the 
infection. 

*^  April  10.  One  of  Major  Taylor's  Sepoys  has 
died  of  the  plague,  and  now  four  of  his  servants  are 
attacked.  This  has  so  alarmed  the  family,  that  they 
are  immediately  going  off.  We  cannot  move  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  numbers  of  people  for 
many  days,  and  being  shut  up  in  a  small  boat  with 
the  Arab  sailors.  And  if  we  were  once  to  leave  our 
present  post,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  regain  it. 

"  The  accounts  brought  us  of  the  numbers  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  plague  all  agree  that  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  there  have  perished  about 
7000.  Besides  which,  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris 
has  destroyed  about  2000  houses  on  the  other  bank. 
The  misery  of  this  place  is  now  beyond  expression. 

'^  April  12.  The  accounts  of  the  mortality  are 
truly  terrific.  The  day  before  yesterday  1200  died. 
Should  it  not  please  the  Lord  soon  to  stay  the 
destroying  angel's  hand,  the  whole  country  must 
become  one   wide  waste.      Some  kind  Armenians 
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have  oiFered  to  provide  for  our  journey  to  Damascus, 
if  we  will  go  with  them  ;  but  we  do  not  see  clearly 
our  permission  to  go ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  us 
such  perfect  peace,  that  we  have  decided  to  remain. 

"  April  13.  The  plague  has  just  entered  our 
neighbour's  dwelling,  where  nearly  thirty  persons 
are  congregated. 

"  April  14.  This  is  a  day  of  awful  visitation  : 
the  deaths  yesterday  were  from  1000  to  1500,  and 
to-day,  they  say,  is  worse  than  any.  Nothing  pre- 
vents the  entire  desertion  of  the  city  but  the  dangers 
of  the  way  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  April  15.  Yesterday  there  were  1800  deaths 
in  the  city.  Our  moollah  has  just  been  here;  he 
has  just  bought  windmg  -  sheets  for  himself,  his 
mother,  and  his  brother.  He  was  in  the  Jews' 
quarter  yesterday,  and  only  met  one  person, — a 
woman,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  ran  in  and  locked 
the  door.  Meat  for  some  days,  or  anything  else 
from  without,  we  have  been  unable  to  get.  Water 
we  have  obtained ;  but  to-day  even  that  we  cannot 
get  at  any  price. 

"  April  16.  The  accounts  of  yesterday  are  worse 
than  those  of  any  former  day.  An  Armenian  girl 
•told  me  she  saw,  in  about  600  yards,  fifty  dead 
bodies  carrying  to  burial.  The  son  of  our  next 
neighbour  is  dead.    Two  have  been  carried  out  from 
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a  little  passage  opposite  us  to-day,  and  two  more 
are  ill.  The  city  is  a  perfect  desert,  only  peopled 
by  the  dead,  the  bearers  of  the  dead,  and  the  water- 
carriers.  Our  household  continues  in  perfect  health 
— thanks  to  our  loving  Shepherd's  care  ! 

"  April  19.  The  moollah  called  to  tell  us  that 
the  number  is  now  stationary,  at  about  1 500  or  2000 
per  day.  But  this  is  out  of  a  population  which  can- 
not now  exceed  40,000  !  In  the  towns  and  villages 
around  report  says  that  it  is  as  bad  as  within  the 
city. 

'^  April  23.  Having  occasion  to  go  to  the  Resi- 
dency, I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  sight  of  the 
awful  state  of  the  city,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining help  at  any  price.  Every  one  has  got  a 
relation  dead  or  dying.  We  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
river  and  fetch  water  for  ourselves.  A  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  old  was  met  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  5 
on  being  asked  whose  it  was,  she  did  not  know, — 
she  had  found  it  in  the  road, — both  its  parents  being 
dead.  A  poor  Armenian  woman  has  just  been  to 
our  house  to  beg  for  a  little  sugar  for  a  poor  infant 
she  had  picked  up.  She  says  a  neighbour  of  hers 
picked  up  two  more.  In  one  short  month  not  fewer 
than  30,000  souls  have  died  in  this  place,  and  the 
mortality  scarcely  decreases. 

'^  April  25.     This  has  been  a  heart-rending  day. 
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T  was  obliged  to  go  out,  and  I  fouud  nothing  but 
signs  of  death  and  desolation ;  hardly  a  soul  in  the 
streets  except  those  who  were  earryii3g  the  dead. 
Some  Mohammedans  remarked  that  while  two  or 
three  had  been  taken  from  every  house,  we  only 
had  remained  free.     This  is  the  Lord's  doing. 

"April  28.  The  news  is  still  more  disastrous. 
The  inundation  of  the  Tigris  has  swept  away  seven 
thousand  houses,  burying  the  sick,  the  dead,  and 
the  dying,  in  one  common  grave.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions is  now  sensibly  felt,  and  respectable  persons 
come  to  the  door  to  beg  a  little  bread,  or  a  little 
butter,  or  some  other  necessary  of  life.  To-day  the 
number  dying  in  the  road  was  much  greater  than  I 
have  before  seen,  and  the  number  unburied  in  the 
streets  hourly  increases. 

"  May  7.  This  is  an  anxious  day.  Dear  Mary 
is  taken  ill ;  but  her  heart  reposes  on  her  Lord,  and 
awaits  His  will. 

"May  8.  The  Lord  has  manifested  that  my 
dear  wife^s  disorder  is  the  plague,  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  malignant  kind.  As  I  think  the  in- 
fection can  only  have  come  through  me,  I  have 
little  hope  of  escaping,  unless  by  the  Lord's  special 
mercy.  The  prospect  is  saddening,  of  leaving  a 
little  family  in  such  a  country  at  such  a  time.  Yet 
my  dearest  wife's  faith  triumphs  over  these  fears. 
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and  she  said  to  me,  ^I  marvel  at  the  Lord's  dealings, 
but  not  more  than  at  my  own  peace  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.' 

"  May  9.  My  dearest  wife  is  still  alive,  and 
apparently  not  worse  than  yesterday.  When  I 
consider  all  that  I  and  the  dear  children  lose, 
should  she  be  taken,  it  is  almost  more  than  my 
heart  can  bear. 

"  May  1 1 .  The  plague  has  attacked  two  more 
of  our  household — the  schoolmaster's  wife  and  our 
maid-servant.  My  dearest  Mary's  sufferings  last 
night  were  very  great ;  for  four  or  five  hours  she  was 
delirious,  and  her  voice  was  so  affected  that  T  could 
not  make  out  two  words  connectedly.  How  mys- 
terious are  God's  ways !  ,  Oh, '  my  soul,  learn  the 
lesson  of  patient  submission  to  His  holy  will ! 

"  May  13.  My  dearest  wife  has  reached  the  light 
of  another  day,  still  quietly  sinking,  without  a  sigh  or 
a  groan.  This  my  prayer  for  her  the  Lord  has 
mercifully  heard. 

"  May  14.  This  day  dearest  Mary's  ransomed 
spirit  took  its  seat  among  those  dressed  in  white, 
end  her  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth ;  a  dark, 
heavy  day  to  poor  nature,  but  the  Lord  was  the 
light  and  stay  of  it.  I  cannot  help  blessing  my 
Heavenly  Father  that  He  has  allowed  me  to  con- 
tinue in  health  so  long  as  to  see  everything  done  I 
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could  have  desired  for  her  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  love. 

"May  18.     Our  poor  servant  died  last  nieht 
and  has  left  one  little  orphan  boy  with  us.     The' 
water  has  fallen  in  price,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  God  has  nearly  withdrawn  this  desolating 
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INDIA-THE  CHOLERA. 

J.  J.  WEITBRECHT. 

Mr.  Weitbrecht  reached  Calcutta  at  the  end  of 
February  1852,  to  attend  a  conference  of  mission- 
aries. On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he 
attended  morning  servii  '  at  Mr.  BoswelPs  church, 
and  replied  to  an  invitation  to  preach  for  him  in 
the  evening,  "Oh,  yes !  with  the  greatest  pleisure." 
He  went  to  church  in  the  evening,  apparently  well, 
and  joined  in  the  service  with  his  usual  warmth, 
singing  with  great  feeling  the  last  verse  of  the 
hymn  before  sermon, — 

"  And  oh  !  when  I  have  safely  past 
Through  every  conflict  but  the  last, 
Then,  still  unchanging,  watch  beside 
My  dying  bed,  for  Thou  hast  died." 

He  preached  from  the  words,  "  Surely  I  come 
quickly.  Amen  ;  even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus  !  '^ 
"There  was  everything  in  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, and  everything  in  that  spirit  of  earnestness 
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and  affectionate  warmth  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
it,  to  make  it  the  suitable  close  of  the  ministry  of  a 
faithful  servant." 

After  the  service  he  conversed  cheerfully  in  the 
vestry  with  several  friends,  and  did  not  appear 
exhausted,  though  he  looked  pale  and  worn.  He 
continued  his  conversation  as  he  returned  home,  but 
on  entering  the  house,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  feel  quite 
well."  Symptoms  of  cholera  came  on  so  rapidly  as 
to  lead  those  around  him  to  take  the  most  prompt 
measures,  and  two  doctors  were  quickly  in  attend- 
ance. Still  he  went  to  tea  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
several  of  whom  approached  to  speak  to  him  as  he 
sat  in  an  easy  chair,  but  were  deterred  by  his 
solemn  and  peculiar  appearance.  He  listened  with 
great  interest  to  a  hymn,  and  then  left  the  room, 
taking  his  last  leave  of  human  society. 

The  doctor,  from  the  first  moment,  had  pro- 
nounced the  attack  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind;  there  being,  already,  no  pulse  perceptible. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  slight 
rally,  but  it  was  but  a  brief  respite.  As  the  day 
broke  several  of  his  brethren  came  round  his  couch, 
and  delighted  to  hear  his  calm  and  peaceful  ex- 
pressions of  reliance  on  his  Saviour.  Prayer  was 
made  for  him  in  the  most  fervent  and  earnest 
manner ;  the  speaker  still  leaving  him  in  the  kind 
and  gracious  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  to  do 
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with  him  as  seemed  best  in  His  sight.  The  prayer 
ceased,  and  with  one  look  of  affection  to  his  beloved 
partner,  the  dying  missionary  resigned  his  breath, 
and  "  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord."  He  died 
at  about  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  being 
rather  less  than  twelve  hours  after  his  first  remark, 
"  I  do  not  feel  quite  well." 
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EXCESSIVE  HEAT. 


HENRY  MARTYN. 


We  have  already  seen  Henry  Martyn  iu  his  last 
journey,  in  1812,  from  Shiraz  homewards.  But  in 
the  preceding  year,  1811,  in  travelling  from  India 
into  Persia,  he  encountered  some  peculiar  dangers. 
A  few  extracts  from  his  journal  will  give  the  best 
idea  of  these. 

"  May  31,  1811.  Our  Persian  dresses  being 
ready,  we  set  off  this  evening  for  Shiraz.  It  was  a 
fine  moonlight  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  we 
issued  from  the  gate  of  Bushire,  and  began  to  make 
our  way  over  the  plain.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  any  of  us  put  off  the  European,  and  the  novelty 
of  our  situation  supplied  us  with  many  subjects  of 
conversation  for  about  two  hours,  when  we  began  to 
flag  and  grow  sleepy.  One  of  the  muleteers  began 
to  sing ;  he  sang  with  a  voice  so  plaintive,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  have  one's  attention  arrested. 
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In  the  course  of  the  night,  as  often  as  our  dulness 
and  sleepiness  seemed  to  require  it,  he  entertained 
us  with  a  song.  We  met  two  or  three  other  cafilas 
taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  get  on. 

"  June  1.  At  sunrise  we  came  to  our  ground  at 
Ahmeda,  six  parasangs,  and  pitched  our  tent  under 
a  tree ;  it  was  the  only  shelter  we  could  get.  At 
first  the  heat  was  not  greater  than  we  had  often  felt 
in  India,  but  it  soon  became  so  intense  as  to  be  quite 
alarming.  When  the  thermometer  was  above  112° 
(fever  heat),  I  began  to  lose  my  strength  fast;  at 
last  it  became  quite  intolerable.  I  wrapped  myself 
in  a  blanket,  to  defend  myself  from  the  external  air ; 
by  which  means  the  moisture  was  kept  a  little  longer 
upon  the  body,  and  not  so  speedily  evaporated  as 
when  the  skin  was  exposed.  One  of  my  companions 
followed  my  example  and  found  the  benefit  of  it. 
But  the  thermometer  still  rising,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  body  being  quite  exhausted,  I  grew  restless, 
and  thought  I  should  have  lost  my  senses.  At  last 
it  stood  at  126° ;  in  this  state  I  composed  myself, 
and  concluded  that  though  I  might  hold  out  a  day 

or  two,  death  was  inevitable.     Captain  ,  who 

sat  it  out,  continued  to  tell  the  hour  and  height  of 
the  thermometer,  and  with  what  pleasure  did  we 
hear  of  its  sinking  to  120°,  118°,  &c.  At  last  the 
fierce  sun  retired,  and  I  crept  out,  more  dead  than 
alive.    It  was  then  a  difficulty  how  I  should  proceed 
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on  my  journey ;  for,  besides  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
I  had  had  no  sleep,  and  had  eaten  nothing.  How- 
ever, while  they  were  loading  the  mules  I  got  an 
hour's  sleep,  and  then  set  out,  the  muleteer  leading 
my  horse  ;  and  the  cool  air  of  the  night  restored  me 
wonderfully,  so  that  I  arrived  at  our  next  munzil 
with  no  other  derangement  than  that  occasioned  by 
want  of  sleep.  Expecting  such  another  day  as  the 
last,  we  began  to  make  preparations  the  instant  we 
arrived  on  the  ground.  I  got  a  tattie  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  date-tree,  and  a  Persian  peasant  to 
water  it ;  by  this  means  the  thermometer  inside  did 
not  rise  higher  than  114°.  But  what  best  secured 
me  was  a  large  wet  towel,  which  I  wrapped  round 
my  head  and  body,  muffling  up  my  lower  limbs  in 
clothes.  How  could  I  but  be  grateful  to  a  gracious 
Providence  for  giving  me  so  simple  a  defence  against 
what  1  am  persuaded  would  have  destroyed  my  life 
that  day  !  We  took  care  not  to  go  without  nourish- 
ment as  we  had  done  the  day  before ;  the  neighbour- 
ing village  supplied  us  with  curds  and  milk.  At 
sunset,  rising  to  go  out,  a  scorpion  fell  upon  my 

clothes.     Captain gave  the  alarm,  and  I  struck 

it  off,  and  he  killed  it.     We  got  no  sleep,  fearing 
another  might  visit  us. 

'^  June  2.  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha  announced 
something  more  than  ordinarily  foul  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood.  There  was  a  river, — what  flowed  in  it  it 
seemed  hard  to  say, — whether  it  were  water  or  green 
oil ;  it  scarcely  moved,  and  the  stones  were  greyish, 
as  if  its  foul  touch  had  given  them  the  leprosy.  Our 
place  of  encampment  this  day  was  a  grove  of  date- 
trees,  where  the  atmosphere  at  sunrise  was  far  hotter 
than  the  ambient  air.  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
and  slept ;  when  the  tent  came  up  I  awoke,  as  usual, 
in  a  burning  fever.  All  this  day  I  had  recourse  to 
the  wet  towel,  which  kept  me  alive,  but  would  allow 
of  no  sleep.      It  was  a   sorrowful   Sabbath  ;    but 

Captain read  a  few  hymns,  in  which  I  found 

consolation.  At  nine  in  the  evening  we  set  out 
again.  The  air  was  so  insufferably  hot  that  I  could 
not  travel  without  a  wet  towel  round  my  face  and 
neck.  This  night  we  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains. The  road  often  passed  along  the  edge  of 
tremendous  precipices,  where  one  false  step  of  the 
horse  would  have  plunged  his  rider  into  inevitable 
death.  The  scenery  would  have  impressed  me  much 
under  other  circumstances,  but  my  sleepiness  and 
fatigue  rendered  me  insensible  to  everything  around 
me. 

^V  0^  *|s  ^%  #1* 

"  June  4.  We  rode  brisKly  over  the  plain, 
breathing  a  purer  air,  and  soon  reached  a  caravan- 
sera.  It  was  more  calculated  for  Eastern  than  for 
European  travellers,  having  no  means  of  keeping 
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out  the  air  and  light.     We  found  the  thermometer 

at   110° After    ascending  another 

mountain,  we  descended  by  a  long  and  circuitous 
route  into  an  extensive  valley,  where  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  till  eight  o'clock.  On  my  arrival 
at  Carzeroon  I  could  not  compose  myself  to  sleep ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fire  in  my  head,  my  skin  was 
like  a  cinder,  and  my  pulse  violent.  Throughout 
the  day  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  had  the  cafila 
gone  on  that  day  I  could  not  have  accompanied  it ; 
but  it  halted  a  day,  and  so  I  got  a  sort  of  night's 
rest,  though  I  woke  twenty  times  to  dip  my  burning 
hand  in  water.'' 
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DESERT  WANDERINGS. 

ROBERT  MOFFATT. 

Mr.  Moffatt  entered  on  his  labours  in  South 
Africa  in  1817.  He  thus  describes  one  of  his  first 
journeys : — 

"  My  oxen  being  somewhat  refreshed,  I  bade 
farewell  to  my  companions  in  travel,  and  proceeded 
with  a  guide  through  a  comparatively  trackless 
desert.  Having  travelled  nearly  the  whole  night 
through  deep  sand,  the  oxen  began  to  lie  down  in 
the  yoke  from  fatigue,  obliging  us  to  halt  before 
reaching  water.  The  next  day  we  pursued  our 
course,  but  on  arriving  at  the  place  where  we  had 
hoped  to  find  water  we  were  disappointed.  As 
it  appeared  evident  that  if  we  continued  in  the  same 
route  we  must  perish  from  thirst,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  guide  we  turned  northward,  over  a  dreary, 
trackless,  sandy  waste,  without  one  green  blade  of 
grass,  and  scarcely  a  bush  on  which  the  wearied  eye 
could  rest.     It  became  dark,  the  oxen  were  unable 
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to  proceed,  we  ourselves  were  exhausted  with  thirst 
and  fatigue,  so  we  stretched  our  wearied  limbs  on 
sand  still  warm  from  the  noontide  heat,  it  being  the 
hot  season  of  the  year.  Thirst  roused  us  at  an 
early  hour,  and  finding  the  oxen  incapable  of  moving 
the  waggon  one  inch,  we  took  a  spade,  and  with  the 
oxen,  proceeded  to  a  hollow  in  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  Here  we  laboured  for  a  long  time, 
digging  an  immense  hole  in  the  sand,  whence  we 
obtained  a  scanty  supply,  exactly  resembling  the  old 
bilge-water  of  a  ship,  but  which  was  drunk  with  an 
avidity  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Hours  were 
occupied  in  incessant  labour  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
for  the  oxen ;  which,  by  the  time  all  had  partaken, 
were  ready  for  a  second  draught ;  while  some,  from 
the  depth  of  the  hole  and  the  loose  sand,  got  scarcely 
any.  We  filled  the  small  vessels  which  we  had 
brought,  and  returned  to  the  waggon  over  a  plain 
glowing  with  a  meridian  sun.  The  sand  was  so  hot, 
that  it  was  distressingly  painful  to  walk.  The  oxen  ran 
frantic,  till  they  came  to  a  place  indurated,  with  little 
sand.  Here  they  stood  together,  to  cool  their  burn- 
ing hoofs  in  the  shade  of  their  own  bodies ;  those  on 
the  outside  always  trying  to  get  into  the  centre.  In 
the  evening,  when  about  to  yoke  them,  in  crder  to 
proceed  on  our  journey,  we  found  that  most  of  the 
oxen  had  run  off  towards  Bysondermeid.  An  at- 
tendant^ who  was  despatched  in  search   of  them, 
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returned  at  midnight  with  the  sad  tidings  that  he 
was  compelled  by  thirst,  and  terror  of  lions,  to 
abandon  his  pursuit. 

"  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  I  instantly  sent 
off  the  remaining  oxen  with  two  men,  to  take  them 
to  the  next  fountain,  and  then  to  proceed  to  solicit 
assistance  from  Mr.  Bartlett  at  Pella.  Three  days 
I  remained  with  my  waggon-driver  on  this  burning 
plain,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind;  and  what 
there  was  felt  as  if  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an 
oven.  We  had  only  tufts  of  dry  grass  to  make 
a  small  fire,  or  rather  flame ;  and  indeed  little  was 
needful,  for  we  had  scarcely  any  food  to  prepare. 
We  saw  no  human  being,  although  we  had  an  ex- 
tensive prospect ;  not  a  single  antelope  or  beast  of 
prey  made  his  appearance,  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
we  sometimes  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion  on 
the  mountain,  where  we  had  to  go  twice  a-day  for 
our  nauseous  beverage.  At  last,  when  we  were 
beginning  to  fear  that  the  men  had  either  perished 
or  wandered,  Mr.  Bartlett,  with  two  men,  arrived 
with  provisions  on  their  saddles.  Though  inured  to 
Namaqua  heat,  Mr.  B.  remarked  that  what  we  had 
experienced  was  enough  to  set  the  grass  on  fire." 
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"We  had  reached  the  river  early  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a  dreadfully  scorching  ride  over  a  sandy  plain. 
Three  of  my  companions,  who  were  in  advance, 
rode  forward  to  a  Bushman  village  on  an  ascent 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  river.  I  went,  be- 
cause my  horse  would  go,  towards  a  little  pool  on  a 
dry  branch  of  the  river,  from  which  the  torrents 
had  receded  to  the  larger  course.  Dismounting,  I 
pushed  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  bushes, 
and  lying  down,  took  a  hearty  draught.  Imme- 
diately I  perceived  an  unusual  taste  in  my  mouth, 
and  looking  again  at  the  water  and  the  temporary 
fence  round  it,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the 
water  was  poisoned  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game. 
I  came  out,  and  meeting  one  of  the  party  who  had 
been  in  the  rear,  I  told  him  my  suspicion. 

'^  At  that  moment  a  Bushman  from  the  village 
came  running,  breathless,  and,  apparently  terrified, 
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took  me  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  my  going  to 
the  water,  talking  meanwhile  with  great  excitement, 
though  neither  I  nor  my  companion  could  under- 
stand him ;  but  when  I  made  signs  to  him  that  I 
had  drunk,  he  was  speechless  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  ran  off  to  the  village.  I  followed  him, 
and  on  dismounting,  I  began  to  think  for  the  last 
time,  the  poor  Bushmen  and  women  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  which  expressed  heartfelt  compassion. 
My  companions  expected  to  see  me  fall  down  every 
moment, — no  one  spoke.  Observing  their  down- 
cast looks  I  smiled,  and  this  seemed  to  fill  them 
with  joy.  However  I  soon  began  to  feel  a  violent 
turmoil  within,  and  a  fulness  of  the  system,  as  if 
the  arteries  would  burst,  while  the  pulsation  became 
rapid,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  slight  giddiness 
of  the  head.  We  made  the  natives  understand  that 
I  wanted  the  solanum-fruit,  which  acts  as  an  emetic. 
They  ran  in  all  directions,  but  sought  in  vain.  I 
drank  largely  of  pure  water,  and  soon  a  violent 
perspiration  broke  out.  The  strange  and  painful 
sensation  gradually  wore  away,  but  it  was  not  en- 
tirely removed  for  some  days.'' 
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ROBERT  MOFFATT. 

'^  Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  bathe  and  a 
draught  of  water,  we  prepared  for  the  thirsty  road 
we  had  to  traverse,  but  before  starting  we  deliberated 
whether  we  should  finish  the  last  small  portion  of 
meat  that  remained,  or  reserve  it.  We  concluded  to 
keep  it  till  evening.  We  therefore  drank  water 
plentifully.  We  had  no  vessels  in  which  to  carry 
any,  nor  were  our  horses  equal  to  more  than  the 
carriage  of  our  persons.  During  the  day  we  had  to 
halt,  fearing  our  horses  would  break  down  altogether 
from  the  excessive  heat.  When  the  evening  drew 
on  we  pursued  our  journey.  On  reaching  a  bush- 
less  plain  we  alighted  and  made  a  fire;  we  fired 
a  shot  and  listened,  but  gloomy,  desert  silence 
reigned  around.  We  conversed  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  had  just  determined  to  remain,  when 
we  thought  we  would  fire  one  more  shot.  It  was 
answered  by  a  lion,  who  was  apparently  very  near. 
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We  instantly  sprang  upon  our  horses,  urging  them 
towards  the  mountains,  but  they  could  not  go  much 
more  than  a  walking  pace,  and  we  feared  being  over- 
taken. On  reaching  the  pass  in  the  mountains  we 
found  no  secure  refuge,  so  we  continued  to  pursue 
the  track,  which  led  us  through  bushes,  stones,  and 
sand.  The  grunt  of  a  solitary  baboon,  or  the  squalling 
of  its  young  ones,  were  the  only  sound,  till  the 
silence  was  broken  by  a  tremendous  roar.  We  just 
then  reached  the  egress  of  the  defile,  and  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  moon  rising  brightly  in 
the  east.  Descending  from  the  mountain-pass  we 
would  gladly  have  taken  some  rest,  but  thirst  and 
the  lion's  vicinity  forced  us  to  continue  our  journey, 
though  our  horses  were  completely  jaded. 

"  We  continued  this  slow  and  silent  march  for 
hours,  till  the  far-distant  roar  of  the  lion  showed  us 
that  we  had  been  delivered  out  of  his  jaws.  We 
slept,  from  overpowering  fatigue;  but  awoke  speech- 
less from  thirst,  our  eyes  inflamed,  and  our  whole 
frames  burning  with  fever.  I  ascended  a  rugged 
height,  and  found  a  place  where  water  once  was, 
but  it  was  as  dry  as  the  sandy  plain  beneath. 
Turning  to  descend,  and  happening  to  cough,  I 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  almost  a  hundred 
baboons,  some  of  large  size.  They  grunted,  grin- 
ning, and  sprang  from  stone  to  stone,  protruding 
their  mouths,  and  threateuins:  an  instant  attack. 
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I  kept  them  off  with  my  gun,  but  I  knew  their 
character  and  disposition  too  well  to  fire,  for  if  I 
had  wounded  one  of  them,  I  should  have  been 
skinned  alive  in  five  minutes.  I  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  again. 
When  I  at  last  reached  the  plain,  they  appeared  to 
hold  a  noisy  council,  either  about  what  they  had 
done,  or  intended  doing.  Meanwhile  I  got  away 
from  them. 

"We  now  saddled  the  poor  animals,  who, 
though  they  had  picked  up  a  little  grass,  looked 
miserable  beyond  description.  We  directed  our 
course  towards  Witte  water,  where  we  could  scarcely 
expect  to  arrive  before  the  afternoon,  even  if  we 
reached  it  all,  for  we  were  soon  forced  to  dismount, 
and  to  drive  our  horses  slowly  and  silently  over  the 
glowing  plain.  Often  did  we  seek  old  ant-hills, 
excavated  by  the  ant-eater,  into  which  to  thrust  our 
heads,  in  order  to  have  something  between  our 
fevered  brains  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun. 
Nothing  animate  could  be  seen  or  heard,  except  the 
shrill  chirping  of  a  beetle,  the  noise  of  which 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 
Not  a  cloud  had  been  seen  since  we  left  our  homes. 

"  We  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  remain  at 
any  bush  which  could  afford  the  least  shelter  from 
the  burning  sun,  the  crown  of  the  head  having 
a  sensation  as  if  covered  with  live  coal,  and  the 
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mind  wandering.  My  companion  became  rather 
wild.  He  asked  for  the  gun,  apparently  to  relieve 
me  from  the  burden  of  it ;  but  I  felt  glad  soon  after 
to  regain  possession  of  it. 

"  The  horses  moved  only  at  the  slowest  pace, 
and  that  only  when  driven.  Speech  was  gone,  and 
everything  was  expressed  by  signs.  At  last,  after 
sitting  a  long  while  under  a  bush,  oh  !  what  a  relief 
was  it,  when  my  guide  pointed  to  a  distant  hill, 
near  to  which,  he  said,  water  lay.  Courage  revived, 
but  it  was  with  pain  and  labour  that  we  reached  it 
in  the  afternoon.  Our  horses  hurried  to  the  pool, 
and  consumed  nearly  all  the  water.  We  rested, 
grew  a  little  cooler,  and  drank,  and  though  muddy 
and  filled  with  animalculse,  it  was  a  reviving 
draught.  We  rested  again,  but  the  declining  sun 
warned  us  to  go  forward,  and  painful  was  the 
alternate  ride  and  walk,  till  we  reached  at  a  late 
hour  the  abode  of  Mr.  Anderson.  Entering  the 
door  speechless,  haggard,  emaciated,  and  covered 
with  dust,  I  made  known  by  signs  my  urgent  want 
of  a  draught  of  water.  Coffee  was  instantly  pre- 
pared, and  the  couch  which  followed  was  indeed  a 
bed  of  down.  I  drank  and  slept,  and  arose  in  the 
morning  another  man." 
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In  1826  Mr.  MofFatt  determined  on  a  visit  to  the 
Baralongs,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  their  language.  He  thus  describes  an 
adventure  by  the  way  :  — 

"  Having  put  my  waggon  in  order^  and  taken  a 
driver,  guide,  &c.,  I  left  the  station,  and  my  wife 
and  family,  for  two  or  three  months.  Our  journey 
lay  over  a  wild  and  dreary  country,  inhabited  by 
Balalas  only,  and  but  a  sprinkling  of  these.  On 
the  night  of  the  third  day's  journey,  having  halted 
at  a  pool,  we  listened,  on  the  lonely  plain,  for  the 
sound  of  an  inhabitant,  but  all  was  silent.  We 
could  discover  no  lights,  and,  amidst  the  darkness, 
were  unable  to  trace  foot-marks  to  the  pool.  We 
let  loose  our  wearied  oxen  to  drink  and  graze,  but, 
as  we  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  place, 
we  took  a  torch  and  examined  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
to  see  what  animals  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
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there.  To  our  alarms  we  discovered  many  foot- 
prints of  lions.  We  immediately  collected  the  oxen 
and  brought  them  to  the  waggon,  fastening  them 
with  the  strongest  thongs  we  had,  having  discovered 
in  their  appearance  something  wild,  as  if  they  knew 
that  danger  was  near.  We  took  a  little  supper, 
which  was  followed  by  our  evening  hymn  and 
prayer.  I  had  retired  only  a  few  minutes  to  my 
waggon  to  prepare  for  the  night,  when  all  the  oxen, 
in  a  moment,  started  to  their  feet.  A  lion  had 
seized  a  young  c^w  belonging  to  the  two  Batalongs 
who  accompanied  me,  and  had  dragged  it  to  the 
distance  of  only  thirty  or  forty  yards,  where  we 
distinctly  heard  it  tearing  the  animal,  and  breaking 
its  bones,  while  its  bellowings  were  most  lamentable. 
When  these  ceased,  I  took  my  gun,  but  as  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  any  object  at  that  distance,  1  aimed 
by  the  sound,  and  the  lion  replied  by  tremendous 
roarings.  The  two  Baralongs  took  torches,  meaning 
to  advance  and  throw  them  at  him,  so  as  to  give  me 
light  to  take  aim.  They  had  scarcely  thrown  them 
when  the  flame  went  out,  and  the  lion  rushed  after 
them.  I  fired,  and  the  ball  struck  the  ground 
under  his  head,  on  which  he  retreated,  growling 
fearfully.  It  was  now  thought  that  wo  had  better 
let  him  alone  if  he  did  not  further  molest  us. 

'^  Having  not  wood  enough  to  keep  up  the  fire, 
one  man  crept  among  the  bushes  on  one  side  the 
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pool,  while  I  proceeded  on  tlie  same  search  on  the 
other  side.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when,  looking 
upward  to  the  edge  of  the  basin,  I  discerned 
between  me  and  the  sky  four  animals,  whose  atten- 
tion appeared  to  be  directed  towards  me  by  the 
noise  I  made  in  breaking  a  dry  stick.  On  closer 
inspection,  I  saw  that  these  four  heads  were  those 
of  lions,  and  retreated,  on  my  hands  and  feet,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pool,  when  coming  to  my  waggon- 
uriver  to  warn  him  of  our  danger,  I  found  him 
looking,  with  no  little  alarm,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  with  good  reason,  as  two  lions  and  a  cub 
were  eyeing  us  all  the  time,  apparently  as  doubtful 
about  us  as  we  were  about  them.  They  appeared, 
as  they  usually  do  in  the  dark,  twice  the  usual  size. 
We  decamped  to  the  waggon,  and  sat  down  to  keep 
alive  our  scanty  fire,  while  ws  listened  to  our  first 
assailant  tearing  and  devouring  his  prey.  When 
any  of  the  other  hungry  lions  dared  to  approach,  he 
would  pursue  them  for  some  distance  with  a  growl 
which  made  our  poor  oxen  tremble,  and  produced 
an ytbing  but  agreeable  sensations  among  ourselves. 
TV  "v'o  Baralongs  grudged  the  lion  his  meal ; 
sigiii.^  out  their  regret  that  such  a  villain  should 
have  had  a  feast  on  the  poor  creature  who,  they 
hoped,  would  have  given  them  many  a  meal  of 
milk.  Before  the  day  dawned,  having  filled  his 
stomach,  he  collected  most  of  the  remainder  and 
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dragged  it  after  him,  leaving  nothing  but  some 
fragments  of  bones.  When  it  was  hght  we  ex- 
amined the  spot,  and  found  from  the  foot-marks, 
that  the  Hon  was  a  large  one,  and  had  devoured  the 
cow  himself.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  this, 
till  the  two  Baralongs  showed  me  that  the  foot- 
steps of  the  other  lions  did  not  come  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  the  poor  cow  had  been 
devoured.  I  had  often  heard  how  much  a  large, 
hungry  lion  could  eat,  but  nothing  less  than  per- 
sonal experience  coulr  have  convinced  me  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  x.  devoured  all  the  flesh 
of  a  good  heifer.^' 
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WILD  BEASTS. 


DR.   LIVINGSTONE. 


"  The  next  time  the  herds  were  attacked,  I  went  with 
the  people  to  encourage  them  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  annoyance,  by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders. 
We  found  the  lions  on  a  small  hill,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A 
circle  of  men  was  formed  around  it,  and  they 
gradually  closed  up,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each 
other.  Being  down  below  on  the  plain  with  a 
native  schoolmaster,  named  Mebalwe,  I  saw  one  of 
the  lions  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  our  circle. 
Mebalwe  fired  at  him  before  I  could,  and  the  ball 
struck  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting. 
He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him ;  then  leaping  away,  broke 
through  the  opening  circle  and  escaped  unhurt. 
The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  him;  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the 
circle  was  reformed,  we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it ; 
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but  we  were  afraid  to  fire,  lest  we  should  strike 
some  of  the  men,  and  they  allowed  the  beasts  to 
burst  through  also.  If  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  they  would  have  speared 
the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we 
could  not  get  them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent 
our  footsteps  towards  the  village,  and  in  going 
round  the  end  of  the  hill,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts 
sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  as  before;  but  this  time  he 
had  a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards 
off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush, 
and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  called  out^ 
'  He  is  shot !  he  is  shot !'  Others  cried,  '  He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man  too;  let  us  go  to  him.' 
I  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw 
the  lion^s  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush,  and 
turning  to  the  people  said,  '  Stop  a  little  till  I  load 
again.'  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the 
bullets  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half 
round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught 
my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the 
ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly  close  to 
my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  tei  rier-dog  does  a  rat. 
The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which 
seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake 
of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which 
there   was  no   sense   of  pain   or  feeling  of  terror^ 
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though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening. 
It  was  like  what  patients  partially  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation, 
but  feel  not  the  knife.     This  singular  condition  was 
not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.     The  shake 
annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in 
looking  round  at  the  beast.     This  peculiar  state  is 
probably   produced   in    all    animals   killed   by   the 
carnivora;    and   if   so,    it    is    a  merciful  provision 
by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of 
death.     Turning   round   to   relieve   myself  of  the , 
weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head, 
I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying 
to  shoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  vards. 
His  gun,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels ; 
the  lion  immediately  left  me,  and   attacking   Me- 
balwe, bit  his  thigh.     Another  man,  whose  life  I 
had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a 
buff^alo,   attempted  to   spear  the  lion  while  he  was 
biting  Mebalwe.     He  left  Mebalwe  and  caught  this 
man  by  the  shoulder;    but   at   that   moment  the 
bullets  he  had  received  took  efi'ect,  and  he  fell  down 
dead.     The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments, 
and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage. 
In   order   to   take   out   the   charm  from  him,  the 
Bakatla  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire 
over  the  carcass,  which  they  declared  to  be   that 
of  the  largest  lion   they   had  ever  seen.     Besides 
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crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven 
teeth-wounds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  A 
wound  of  this  kind  is  like  a  gun-shot  wound,  it  is 
generally  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  sloughing  and 
discharge,  and  periodical  pains  are  felt  in  the  part 
ever  afterwards.  I  had  on  a  tartan  jacket  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  believe  that  it  wiped  oiF  all  the  virus 
from  the  teeth  which  pierced  the  flesh;  for  while 
my  two  companions  have  both  suffered  from  these 
peculiar  pains,  I  escaped  with  only  the  inconvenience 
of  a  false  joint  in  my  limb.  The  man  whose 
shoulder  was  wounded,  showed  me  his  wound  open- 
ing afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following 
year.'' 


IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


THOMAS  YOUD. 

Mr.  Youd,  on  his  return  to  Pinara,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  large  serpent.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  they  were  quietly  paddling  along  the 
river,  when  the  Indians  observed  a  large  snake 
swimming  across  it.  They  at  first  halted  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  creature;  but,  on  perceiving 
that  he  was  making  for  the  canoe,  Mr.  Youd  told 
them  to  proceed  with  all  speed.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, the  snake  had  overtaken  them,  and  a  scuffle 
began,  the  Indians  striking  him  with  their  paddles 
as  he  approached  the  canoe.  At  last,  becoming  en- 
raged, he  raised  himself  out  of  the  water,  and 
dropped  into  the  canoe  in  the  midst  of  them.  In 
a  moment  every  Indian  was  in  the  water,  diving 
and  swimming  away  as  fast  as  possible.  Mr.  Youd 
snatched  up  a  cutlass,  and  as  the  creature  raised 
itself  for  the  attack,  he  struck  it  with  the  cutlass  a 
few  inches  below  the  head,  dividing  the  vertebrse. 
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It  dropped  at  once,  and  Mr.  Youd  despatched  it 
by  a  few  more  blows.  It  measured  thirty-one  feet 
in  length,  and  the  body  was  the  size  of  a  stout 
man's  leg.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
blow  fell  where  it  did,  for  the  skin  of  the  neck  is 
less  tough  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  wound  was 
fatal. 

To  another  kind  of  peril,  however,  LI  •.  Youd 
finally  fell  a  victim.  He  had  instructed  two  Indian 
boys  for  some  months,  when  the  father  came  one 
day  to  summon  them  to  some  heathen  revels.  The 
boys  refused  to  go,  declaring  their  dislike  to  such 
festivities.  The  father,  enraged,  and  attributing 
their  refusal  to  the  missionary,  muttered  a  threat 
that  he  should  pay  for  it.  Soon  after  he  sent  a  leg 
of  deer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  having  partaken  of  it, 
were  seized  with  illness.  Mrs.  Y.  died,  but  Mr.  Y., 
having  taken  a  strong  emetic,  recovered.  But  an 
Indian  never  rests  till  he  has  accomplished  such  a 
purpose.  A  second  dose  must  have  been  invisibly 
administered;  for  again  Mr.  Y.  felt  the  effects  of 
poison,  and  again  owed  his  life  to  an  emetic.  He 
left  that  station  and  lost  sight  of  the  Indian.  But, 
after  a  time,  the  latter  made  his  appearance,  hiving 
followed  him.  One  day  Mr.  Youd  fell  asleep  at  his 
meal,  and  was  awakened,  after  a  nap,  by  acute  pain. 
He  had  recourse  to  an  emetic  again,  but  the  poison 
had  taken  too   much   hold.      After   a   fortnight's 
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struggle  he  died.  The  intelligence  reached  the  old 
Indian,  who  exclaimed,  '^  Now  it  is  all  well ;  "  and 
went  and  fired  off  his  gun,  which  is  with  them 
a  token  of  rejoicing.  He  loaded  it  a  second  time, 
when,  putting  in  too  full  a  charge,  it  burst,  shat- 
tered his  arm,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  a  corpse. 


;    ,  Jb 


Mr.  Youd's  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  PoUitt,  who 
after  a  while,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  from 
the  government  for  a  new  chapel.     To  the  opening 
of  this  he  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
A  little  before  the  time  appointed  he  went  to  the 
town  to  procure  some  needful  things,  and  on  Satur- 
day was  returning  home  up  the  river,  anxious  to 
reach  home  before  the  Sabbath  should  dawn.     He 
desired  the  Indians  to  proceed  on  their  way  as  soon 
as   the  moon  was  up.     Meanwhile  he  took    some 
repose  in  his  little  tent  in  the  canoe.     About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  one  of  the 
rapids.      They  endeavoured  to  ascend,  but,   being 
weak-handed,  and  not  clearly  seeing  their  way,  they 
failed  in  the  attempt.     Mr.  Pollitt  was  aroused  out 
of  his  sleep  by  the  thunder  of  the  waters,  and  had 
just  time  to  grasp  one  of  the  bushes  which  grow  upon 
the  rocks,  when  the  canoe  upset,  and  all  the  people, 
with  its  contents,  were  thrown  into  the  river.     The 
Indians  saved  themselves  by  means  of  their  paddles 
and  by  clinging  to  the  canoe,  but  Mr.  Pollitt  was  in 
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imminent  danger  of  drowning.  The  torrent  drifting 
him  from  side  to  side  tired  him,  and  a  nest  of  ants 
beneath  the  bush  ran  over  his  hands  and  face, 
stinging  him  severely.  He  prayed  earnestly  for 
deliverance,  and,  after  remaining  in  this  painful 
position  for  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  he 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  sound  of  paddles.  The 
Indians  had  recovered  their  boat  and  emptied  out 
the  water,  and  were  now  in  search  of  their  pas- 
senger. All  his  goods,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  gun,  were  gone,  and  he  himself,  from 
long  exposure  to  wet,  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he 
was  long  in  recovering. 


Mh.'^. 


IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


ALLEN  GARDINER. 


Of  the  general  character  of  Capt.  Gardiner's  mis- 
sionary life  we  have  already  spoken.  His  active 
labours  commenced  in  South  Africa  in  1834. 
Leaving  England  in  August,  he  landed  in  Table 
Bay  in  November.  His  last  prayer  b  fore  landing 
was,  "  Having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  may  I 
never  turn  back.''  And  the  strength  to  persevere 
was  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him.  His  first 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  Zulu  people,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  Africa.  He  was  warned 
by  the  Kafirs  that  "the  Zulus  are  an  angry 
people,  and  will  kill  you;  you  had  better  not  go 
to  their  country."  But  with  Allen  Gardiner  fear 
never  had  the  least  sway.  He  toiled  onward  for 
a  month  with  one  friend,  and  a  few  attendants. 
Then,  believing  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the 
Zulu  country,  his  restless  ardour  led  him  to  proceed 
alone  with  a  guide,  leaving  his  friend,  Mr.  Berkin, 
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with  the  waggons,  to  tbllow  as  they  could.  He  thus 
describes  his  onward  journey  :  — 

"I  set  out  on  Monday  the  20th,  and  a  more 
disagreeable  journey  T  never  had.  A  chief  difficulty 
was  to  find  and  keep  the  road.  On  one  occasion  we 
did  not  find  out  our  error  until  we  had  got  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  morass,  in  which,  in  a  moment,  both 
horses  sank  up  to  their  haunches.  My  poor  mare 
was  sf»  completely  imbedded,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
process  of  mining,  and  that  with  our  own  hands, 
and  at  last  applying  leather  thongs  and  heaving 
each  limb  out  by  main  force,  that  she  was  finally 
extricated.  We  were  quite  off  the  road,  the  night 
was  approaching,  and  by  wandering  farther  we 
might  only  increase  our  difficulties  j  so  soon,  there- 
fore, as  we  could  find  out  a  spot  of  terra  firma,  I 
selected  the  most  eligible  bu'h,  and  haltering  the 
horses,  prepared  for  our  nightly  bivouac.  The 
night  proved  rainy,  and  I  rose  completely  drenched. 
That  day  we  came  to  a  river,  which,  from  its  size 
and  rapidity,  we  felt  sure  must  be  the  Umzimcoolu. 
But  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  getting  across. 
We  went  from  point  to  point,  but  could  discover  no 
passage.  A  very  reduced  allowance  of  biscuits  and 
cheese,  with  a  little  brandy,  had  been  my  only  fare 
since  leaving  the  baggage,  and  even  this  was  now 
entirely  expended. 

"  Scarcely  had  daylight  appeared  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  when  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the 
supply  of  our  wants.  Hooks  and  lines,  however, 
such  as  we  could  make,  failed ;  not  one  of  the  finny 
tribe  would  bite.  The  birds  also  deserted  us,  and 
all  that  my  guide  could  procure  was  three  sand- 
larks,  which  I  did  not  taste.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  examine  the  river  once  morr-  at  the  upper 
ford ;  when,  on  approac  ling  the  spot,  I  can  hardly 
describe  my  joy  on  perceiving  one  of  our  Bechuana 
lads,  perched  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  baggage- 
horses,  midway  in  the  stream.  On  perceiving  that 
the  river  was  fordable,  I  desired  the  people  to  await 
my  return,  and  rode  off  to  communicate  the  joyful 
news,  and  to  offer  thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  our 
mercies.  But  it  was  long  before  we  were  all  across. 
My  poor  mare  sank  in  a  quicksand  when  about 
half-way,  and  was  too  weak  to  extricate  herself. 
When  we  had  landed,  before  we  could  get  through 
the  high  reeds  which  covered  the  bank,  so  heavy  a 
shower  descended,  th  .t  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
all  thoroughly  wetted. 

"  We  were  led  to  expect  to  reach  a  village  in  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  Umzimcoolu,  but  it  took  us 
nearly  a  day  and  a  half  of  hard  travelling.  The 
wind  was  high,  and  the  rain  so  constant,  that  our 
progress  was  greatly  impeded.  During  the  whole 
of  that  night  the  rain  never  once  intermitted, — no 
fire  could  be  kindled,  and  a  little  brown  sugar,  the 
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only  supply  that  remained,  was  all  that  we  tasted 
for  two  days.  Wet  and  hungry,  and  without  a  dry 
thread,  I  was  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  sleeping 
in  such  a  state;  and  though  often  obliged  to  beat 
my  body  to  prevent  sleep  from  overcoming  me,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  erect  till  morning ;  and,  although  it 
still  rained,  I  never  hailed  the  first  streaks  of  day  with 
greater  delight.  When  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
at  a  small  rocky  stream  one  of  the  horses  was  swept 
down  and  nearly  drowned.  At  last  we  reached  the 
village;  and  obtained  some  Indian  corn  and  native 
bread. 

"  The  next  large  river,  the  Umcamas,  being  at 
this  time  very  high  and  rapid,  I  made  a  sort  of  raft 
or  canoe ;  but  as  its  sufficiency  had  riot  been  tried,  I 
shoved  oflp  alone,  not  willing  to  risk  anything  until 
the  merits  of  my  new  vessel  had  been  properly 
tested.  I  gained  the  opposite  landing-place  without 
difficulty,  but  in  trying  to  return,  it  became  necessary 
to  ascend  the  stream,  which  all  my  efforts  could  not 
effect.  After  toiling  for  a  considerable  time  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  to 
return  to  the  opening  in  the  reeds  which  I  had  just 
left.  I  had  no  provisions  with  me  except  a  little 
sugar,  and  my  position  was  by  no  means  enviable. 
I  was  standing  in  a  gap  among  the  reeds,  which 
rose  considerably  above  my  head.  On  both  sides  of 
me  I  heard  the  snorting  of  the  hippopotami ;  and 
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"  1  was  staiuliiip  in  ix  yap  anioiif;  the  roeds.  which  rnse  conslderaljly  alicivc  my  head.    On 
both  sides  ufuie  I  hoard  tho  snoitiiiy;  of  the  hippopulaiui.  •  — P.  -dU. 
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stood  for  some  time  with  my  paddle  uplifted,  ex- 
pecting a  rush.  I  attempted  to  sleep  in  the  canoe, 
but  the  mosquitoes  were  too  active  to  render  that 
possible.  At  last,  exhausted,  I  sank  down  on  the 
wet  grass  at  a  distance  from  the  bushes,  and  there, 
without  a  covering,  contrived  to  sleep  until  the 
morning.  The  next  day  we  reached  Port  Natal, 
and,  after  a  short  stay,  proceeded,  and  obtained 
sight  of  the  Zulu  country  on  the  3d  of  February.^' 
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WILLIAM  ELLIS. 


"When  returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
the  Russell,  in  1825,  we  experienced  a  signal  de- 
liverance. Our  Sabbath  afternoon  worship  on  the 
quarter-deck  had  just  terminated;  Mrs.  Ellis  was 
lying  on  a  sofa,  when,  observing  signs  of  terror  in 
the  countenance  of  the  boy  at  the  helm,  she  said, 
'  What  is  it  that  alarms  you?'  He  replied  hurriedly, 
^  I  see  a  whirlwind  coming :'  and  pointed  to  a  cloud 
a  little  to  the  windward.  The  officer  on  deck 
instantly  sent  an  able  seaman  to  the  helm,  and 
called  up  the  captain.  I  was  in  the  cabin  when 
I  heard  the  officer,  with  unusual  earnestness,  ask 
the  captain  to  come  on  deck.  I  quickly  followed, 
and  on  reaching  the  deck  my  attention  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  a  waterspout. 

"The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  as  the  object  of 
alarm  was  still  at  some  distance,  it  was  possible  we 
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might  be  able  to  avoid  it.  The  captain,  therefore, 
took  in  none  of  the  sails,  but  called  all  hands  on 
deck  and  placed  every  man  at  his  post.  We 
marked  the  approach  of  the  peril  with  great  anxiety. 
The  column  of  water  was  well  defined,  extending  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  neither  dense  nor  lowering.  Around  the 
outside  of  this  column  was  a  kind  of  thick  mist, 
and  within  this  a  substance  resembling  steam,  as- 
cending apparently  with  a  spiral  motion.  We 
could  not  perceive  that  much  effect  was  produced 
on  the  cloud  at  the  upper  end  of  the  column,  but 
the  sea  at  its  foot  was  agitated  with  a  whirling 
motion,  while  the  spray  thrown  off  rose  apparently 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After 
watching  for  some  time  in  breathless  suspense  its 
advance  towards  us,  we  had  the  unspeakable  delight 
of  seeing  it  incline  its  course  to  one  side,  and  at 
last  pass  by  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The 
sails,  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness  for  any 
necessity,  were  again  made  fast,  the  sailors  returned 
to  their  ordinary  duties,  and  we  pursued  our  way 
with  renewed  thankfulness  for  the  deliverance  we 
had  experienced." 
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Mr.  Williams  left  England  for  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  in  November  1816.  In  June  1834,  after 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  unceasing  labour,  he  landed 
in  England,  for  a  visit  to  recruit  his  health.  In 
April  1838,  he  again  left  England  for  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  in  November  1839  he  died  on  the 
beach  of  the  island  of  Erromanga. 

During  this  long  period  of  missionary  labour  his 
deliverances  from  peril  were  many.  One  or  two  of 
these  may  be  described. 

At  the  island  of  Atiu,  in  1831,  his  life  was 
nearly  ended.  He  says,  "The  reefs  which  often 
surround  these  islands  are  overhanging  or  shelving 
rocks,  having  hollows  or  caverns  underneath,  and 
the  danger  most  to  be  dreaded  is  the  being  forced 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves  into  these  submarine 
chasms  or  hollows,  and  there  entangled  among  the 
rf'^sses  of  the  branching  coral,  to  escape  from 
which  is  almost  impossible. 

"At  Atiu,  on  reaching  the  reef,  we  perceived 
that  the  sea  was  not  breaking  with  its  usual  violence, 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  land  in  the  boat. 
This  was  effected  without  much  difficulty,  but  on 
returning  to  the  ship,  before  we  could  get  a  sufficient 
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distance  from  the  shore,  another  billow  rolled  in 
and  overwhelmed  us,  and  the  boat  with  her  crew 
was  dashed  upon  the  reef.  Unfortunately  I  fell 
toward  the  sea,  and  was  conveyed  by  the  recoil  of 
the  billow  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
where  I  was  twirled  about  in  a  whirlpool  and  sank 
to  a  great  depth.  Being  so  long  under  water,  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  should  rise  no  more.  At 
length,  however,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and  finding 
that  there  was  time  for  me  to  reach  the  reef  before 
the  next  wave  burst  upon  it,  I  swam  in  that  di- 
rection. On  perceiving  my  situation,  two  of  the 
natives  sprang  into  the  sea,  and,  as  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  next  billow  arrived,  I  suc- 
ceeded by  their  assistance  in  escaping  its  fury.  The 
people  were  standing  on  the  reef,  weeping  bitterly 
under  the  apprehension  that  I  was  lost,  and  on  my 
reaching  the  shore  they  gathered  round  me,  and 
demonstrated  their  joy  at  my  preservation  by  touch- 
ing my  clothes  or  kissing  my  hands.  Thus,  for  the 
sixth  time,  was  I  rescued  from  a  watery  grave.^ 
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WILLIAM  CROSS. 

Mr.  Cross,  who  had  been  long  labouring  at  Tonga- 
tabu,  was  appointed  to  Vavan,  an  island  about  three 
hundred  miles  distant,  on  which  he  applied  to  the 
Christian  chief  of  Tongatabu  for  a  vessel  to  convey 
him  to  that  island.  The  chief  provided  Mr.  C. 
with  a  large  double  canoe,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
long,  which  he  had  put  in  order  for  the  voyage. 

The  missionary  and  his  wife,  with  several  friendly 
natives,  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind.  It  was  then 
blowing  moderately  as  well  as  favourably.  But  it 
soon  increased  to  a  storm,  and  when  they  had  got 
about  half  way  to  the  Hapais,  a  group  of  islands 
lying  about  midway  between  Tongatabu  and  Vavau, 
the  mast  of  their  canoe  broke  from  the  violence  of 
the  gale.  The  canoe  was  now  unmanageable;  the 
wind,  too,  had  changed  and  was  no  longer  in  their 
favour.  They  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
make  for  the  nearest  land.  At  last  they  reached 
two  barren  rocks  which  lie  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  Tongatabu,  where  they  hoped  to  take  shelter 
for  the  night.  But  the  surf  was  breaking  with 
such  violence  on  the  shores  that  to  effect  a  landing 
was  impossible.  They  were  obliged,  in  the  darkness 
of  a  stormy  night,  to  commit  themselves  again  to 
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the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Mrs.  Cross,  as  soon  as 
their  peril  Lecame  apparent,  prayed  earnestly  to  be 
saved  from  a  watery  grave,  of  which  she  had  the 
greatest  dread.  The  night  being  exceedingly  dark, 
the)  knew  not  whither  they  were  drifting ;  but 
after  being  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves  for 
several  hours,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  dashed 
on  one  of  the  dangerous  reefs  by  which  Tongatabu 
is  surrounded.  In  an  instant  the  canoe  was  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  all  on  board  were  precipitated  into 
the  deep.  Recovering  shortly  from  the  shock,  Mr. 
Cross  and  his  wife  gained  a  standing-place  on  the 
inner  cide  of  the  reef,  but  Mrs.  C.  soon  became 
exhausted,  and  felt  it  difficult  to  bear  up  against  the 
billows  that  rolled  over  them.  Mr.  Cross  being 
taller  and  stronger  than  his  wife,  was  able  to  keep 
his  head  more  out  of  the  water.  At  length,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  endure  much  longer, 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  of  dying 
in  eacli  other's  co?r.pany,  and  of  being  together 
transported  to  a  happier  world.  Committing  both 
soul  and  body  into  the  hands  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  death  which 
no.,  appeared  very  near.  The  last  words  Mr.  Cross 
heard  from  his  beloved  wife  were  those  of  prayer ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  found,  as  he  still  sup- 
ported her  head  on  his  arm,  that  her  body  was 
floating  on  the  waves,  a  lifeless  corpse.     Thus,  on 
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a  small  unsheltered  reef,  in  a  dark,  tempestuous 
night,  exhausted  in  body  and  agonised  in  mind, 
the  survivor  was  left  alone,  expecting  every  moment 
that  the  next  wave  would  sweep  him  from  his 
standing. 

At  this  juncture  a  native,  who  had  grasped  a 
plank  from  among  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  floated  past,  and  cried  to  Mr.  Cross  to  share 
the  support  which  this  piece  of  wood  could  give. 
As  nothing  could  render  his  situation  worse  than  it 
was,  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  thus  offered, 
aiiu  committed  himself  to  this  frail  support.  After 
being  driven  onward  for  a  time,  they  found  them- 
selves near  a  small  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  reef.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  but 
had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  crawl 
up  its  shores.  The  native,  on  landing,  soon  pro- 
cured a  fire,  which  not  only  warmed  and  re- 
invigorated  them,  but  served  as  a  beacon  to  their 
companions,  nearly  forty  of  \^^hom  were  drifting  or 
swimming  about  in  the  sea,  not  knowing  where 
they  were  or  which  way  they  ought  to  take.  The 
fire  soon  attracted  many  of  them,  but  nearly  twenty 
never  rejoined  their  friends,  but  sank  beneath  the 
angry  billows,  there  to  rest  until  that  great  day 
when  "the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.^' 
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In  April  I860,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Ashwell,  one  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand,  embarked  in  The  Southern  Cross,  a  vessel 
of  seventy  tons,  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  thirty-seven  boys  belonging  to  various 
Melanesian  islands.  Mr.  Ashwell  himself,  and  Mr. 
Kerr,  another  member  of  the  New  Zealand  mission, 
purposed  to  return  by  the  vessel,  but  the  others 
were  proceeding  to  their  stations  or  homes  in  Banks' 
Isles,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  islands  in  Melanesia. 
The  chief  part  of  the  business  of  the  voyage  had 
been  transacted,  and  there  remained  in  The  Southern 
Cross,  besides  the  crew,  only  Mr.  Ashwell,  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  two  natives.  On  the  13th  of  June  they 
came  in  sight  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  next  day  a 
strong  gale  blew,  and  the  night  became  dark  and 
very  tempestuous.  On  the  15th  '^the  gale  fearfully 
increased,  accompanied  by  thunder,  lightning,  rain, 
and  hail.     It  was  a  dreadful  night.'' 
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On  the  16th  it  rained  in  torrents,  the  sea  sub- 
sided, the  wind  ceased,  and  the  vessel  was  ahiiost 
becalmed.  At  two  o'clock  a  northerly  breeze  sprunj^- 
up,  and  they  hoped  to  be  in  Auckland  harbour  on 
Monday.  The  17th  was  Sunday,  Mr.  Ash  well  had 
morning  service,  but  felt  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
some  impending  calamity. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind 
increased  to  a  gale,  with  very  thick  weather  and 
rain.  At  ten  at  night  they  were  startled  to  find 
land  on  the  lee-bow,  and  only  by  press  of  sail  con- 
trived to  escape  foundering  on  an  islet  called  the 
East  Chicken.  In  about  half-an-hour  they  again 
saw  land  on  the  lee-bow,  being  the  southern  head  of 
Ugunguru  Bay.  Standing  on,  the  vessel  made  the 
islet  at  the  north  head  of  that  bay,  but  the  weather 
was  thick  and  the  hills  not  visible.  Thinking  they 
had  accomplished  their  purpose,  the  ship's  head  was 
put  to  the  north,  and  she  soon  took  the  ground  on 
a  spot  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  full  violence  of 
the  sea.  Nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the  breakers. 
When  she  struck  the  sailors  exclaimed,  '^  We  are 
lost ;  good  bye,  sir  ! ''  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
cuddy  was  filled,  and  the  missionaries  were  up  to 
their  waists  in  water.  The  main  cabin  was  soon 
filled  also,  the  lights  extinguished,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were  driven  upon  deck,  over  which  the  sea 
was  sweeping  every  moment.     They  took  refuge  for 
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a  while  under  the  lee  of  the  anchor,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  climb  into  the  rigging.  In  less  than 
half-an-hour  the  surf  completely  filled  the  vessel, 
and  the  boats  were  swept  away,  so  that  no  way  of 
getting  ashore  remained.  From  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  daylight  all  remained  clinging  to  the 
masts  and  rigging.  Mr.  Ashwell  and  Mr.  Kerr 
both  spoke  to  the  sailors,  repeating  hymns  to  them, 
though  it  was  with  diflficulty  that  they  retained  their 
hold  of  the  rigging. 

How  welcome  was  the  morning  light !  They 
then  found  that  they  were  in  a  bay,  and  had  been 
driven  nearly  up  to  high-mark  of  its  sandy  beach. 
There  were  also  houses  within  sight.  By  nine 
o'clock  the  tide  had  so  far  fallen  that  one  of  the 
sailors  and  one  of  the  natives  succeeded  in  swimming 
ashore  with  a  line,  ard  thus,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  all,  after  seven  hours  of  clinging  to  the 
rigging,  were  drawn  through  the  surf  safely  to 
land. 

The  missionaries  remarked,  with  thankfulness  to 
God's  overruling  hand, —  1.  That  had  not  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  south-east,  the  vessel  would  have  been 
dashed  on  the  rocky  beach  of  Patawa  :  2.  That  if 
she  had  been  driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  to 
the  north,  she  would  have  gone  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Ugunguru  river:  3.  That  if  the  captain  had  not 
suddenly  lost  the  axe,  he  would  have  cut  away  the 
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masts  when  the  vessel  was  driving,  and  in  tliat  ease 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  cling  to,  and  all 
must  have  been  washed  away.  They  knelt  down  on 
the  beach,  and  thanked  God  for  the  deliverance  He 
had  wrought  for  them,— a  deliverance  which,  six 
hours  before,  was  beyond  any  human  anticipation. 
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The  United  Brethren. 

William  Howe. 

Greenland — The  United  Brethren. 

John  Williams. 

R.  Hunt. 

Allen  Gardiner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore. 
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THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

As  early  as  1727,  soon  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  they  began  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  heathen,  believing 
themselves  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Ciirist  to  those  vv^ho  still  sat  "  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death/'  They  began  in  1732  to  send 
out  missionaries,  and  in  1739  Christian  Henry  Ranch 
was  sent  to  New  York  to  find  his  way  to  the  North 
American  Indians.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  sent,  nor  did  he  know  where  to  find 
them ;  but  he  was  assured  of  his  call,  and  placed 
full  confidence  in  God,  that  He  would  assist  him 
and  lead  him  to  those  to  whom  he  was  sent.  He 
knew  no  person  in  New  York;  but  it  was  pro- 
videntially ordered  that  he  should  there  meet  with  a 
missionary  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  who  in- 
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troduccd  him  to  some  Christian  people,  and  thus 
found  out  the  first  steps  of  his  path.  No  one,  how- 
ever, encouraged  him  ;  but  all  thought  a  mission  to 
the  Indians  a  most  hopeless  undertaking. 

He  found  his  way  to  Shekomeko,  an  Indian 
village  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1740,  and  "his  entrance  in  among  the 
heathen  "  was  thus  described  some  time  afterwards 
by  the  first  Indian  who  felt  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

"Brethren,  I  have  been  a  heathen,  and  I  know 
how  heathens  think.  Once  a  preacher  came  and 
began  to  explain  to  us  that  there  was  a  God.  We 
answered,  '  Dost  thou  think  us  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  ?  Go  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
thou  camest ! '  So  we  sent  him  away.  Soon  after 
another  preacher  came  and  began  cO  teach  us, 
'  You  must  not  steal,  nor  lie,  nor  get  drunk.'  We 
answered,  '  Thou  fool  !  dost  thou  think  that  we 
do  not  knovv'  that  ?  Go  and  teach  the  people  to 
whom  thou  belongest  not  to  do  such  things ;  for 
who  steals,  or  lies,  or  is  more  drunken  than  thine 
own  people  'i'  And  so  we  dismissed  him  also.  After 
some  time  brother  Christian  Henry  Ranch  came  into 
my  hut  and  sat  down  by  me.  He  said,  *  I  come 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  sends  me  to  let  you  know  that  He  will  make  you 
happy,  and  deliver  you  from  the  misery  in  which  you 
now  lie.     To  this  end  He  became  a  man,  gave  His 
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life  a  ransom  for  man,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  on 
which  He  shed  His  precious  blood,  and  died  for  us, 
that  wc  might  be  delivered  from  sin,  saved  by  His 
merits,  and  be  made  heirs  of  everlasting  life/  When 
he  had  finished  his  discourse  he  lay  down  on  a 
board,  fatigued  by  his  journey,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  I  thought,  '  What  kind  of  a  man  is  tliis  ? 
There  he  lies  and  sleeps.  I  might  kill  him  and 
throw  him  out  into  the  wood,  and  who  would  regard 
it?  But  this  gives  him  no  concern.'  However,! 
could  not  forget  his  words.  Even  in  my  sleep  I 
dreamed  of  the  blood  which  Christ  shed  for  us.  I 
found  this  message  to  be  something  different  from 
what  I  had  ever  heard  before.  I  interpreted  his 
words  to  the  other  Indians,  and  thus  an  awakening 
began  amongst  us.'' 

Christian  Ranch,  however,  was  not  exempt  from 
that  opposition  and  difficulty  which  meets  every 
effective  preacher  of  the  truth ;  and  he  had  to  bear 
all  those  privations  which  were  the  lot  of  all  the 
missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren.  He  had  neither 
money  to  buy  a  horse,  or  means  to  keep  one ;  hence, 
he  had  to  toil  from  one  Indian  town  to  another,  suf- 
fering fatigue,  distress,  and  often  famine.  None 
received  him  into  their  houses,  and  it  was  long 
before  fruit  began  to  appear.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  awakening  spoken  of  in  the  Indian's  speech 
took  place,  and  numbers  came  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
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Then  began  a  bitter  opposition  ;  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, and  even  the  awakened  Indians  avoided  him. 
Some  threatened  to  hang  him  up  in  the  woods; 
and  an  Indian  on  one  occasion  pursued  him  with  a 
hatchet,  meaning  to  murder  him. 

Soon  after  this,  calumnies  were  spread  in  New 
York,  which  caused  the  local  legislature  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Assembly,  ordering  all  suspicious  persons  to 
take  certain  oaths,  or  to  be  expelled  the  province. 
And  on  December  15,  1741<,  the  sheriff  and  three 
justices  of  the  peace  at  Shekomeko  prohibited  all 
meetings  of  the  Brethren,  and  commanded  the  mis- 
sionaries to  appear  before  the  court  at  Poughkeep- 
sie  on  the  1 7th.  They  were  there  forbidden  any 
longer  to  minister  among  the  Indians.  One  of 
them  wrote  to  his  friends,  — "  We  are  either  to  de- 
part or  to  incur  a  heavy  penalty.  They  threaten  to 
seize  upon  all  we  possess.  We  have  but  little,  and 
if  they  take  away  that  little,  we  shall  still  have  as 
much  left  as  our  Lord  possessed  while  on  earth." 

At  length  open  accusations  of  traitorous  designs 
were  brought,  and  the  missionaries  were  suddenly 
arrested,  carried  to  New  York,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  They  remained  in  confinement  seven  weeks; 
but  after  repeated  examinations  nothing  could  be 
established  against  them,  and  their  release  followed. 

In  1755  the  war  between  France  and  England 
brought  various  troubles  on  America.     Indian  tribes 
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were  enlisted  on  either  side,  and  a  cruel  war,  carried 
on  after  the  Indian  fashion,  spread  through  all  the 
territories  inhabited  by  the  aborigines.  The  first 
attack  was  made  near  Shomokin,  where  the  Indians 
of  the  French  party  fell  upon  six  English  planta- 
tions, plundered  and  burnt  the  dwellings,  and  mur- 
dered fourteen  white  people. 

Soon  after  the  Brethren's  mission -house,  on  the 
Mahoney,  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  November 
24th,  and  eleven  of  the  inhabitants  murdered.  The 
family  were  at  supper,  when  a  loud  barking  of  the 
dogs  excited  their  attention,  and  brother  Senseman 
went  to  the  back-door  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Hearing  a  gun  fired,  several  ran  together  to  the 
front  entrance.  The  Indians  stood  with  their  guns 
pointed  in  this  direction,  and  they  fired  immediately 
the  door  was  opened,  when  Martin  Nitschman  was 
instantly  killed.  His  wife  and  some  others  were 
wounded,  but  they  quickly  fled  upstairs,  and  barri- 
caded the  bedroom-door  with  the  furniture.  Brother 
Partsch  escaped  by  leaping  from  a  back  window,  as 
did  Brother  Worbas,  who  was  lying  ill  in  bed. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  pursued  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
upper  rooms;  but  finding  it  difficult  to  break  open 
the  bedroom-door,  they  set  the  house  on  fire.  A 
boy,  who  had  climbed  upon  the  sloping  roof,  leaped 
off,  and  succeeded  in  escaping.     Sister  Partsch  see- 
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ing  this,  took  courage,  and  leaped  also  from  the 
burning  roof,  and  she  also  escaped.  Brother 
Fabi'icius  then  took  the  same  coarse,  but  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  who  wounded  him  with  two 
balls,  and  then  despatched  him  with  their  hatchets, 
tearing  off  Lis  scalp,  and  leaving  him  dead  on  the 
grour  rl  The  rest  were  all  burnt  in  the  house,  and 
Brother  Scnseman,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  back- 
door, had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  see  his  wife  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  Sister  Partsch,  who,  being 
wounded,  could  not  run  far,  hid  herse.'f  behind  a 
tree  near  the  louse,  from  whence  she  saw  Sister 
Senseman  standi.is:  with  folded  hands  surrounded 
by  the  flames.  The  house  being  consumed,  the 
murderers  set  fire  to  the  outhouses,  and  having 
made  a  meal  on  what  they  found,  they  gave  a  shout 
and  departed. 


POLYNESIA. 


Tahiti. 


WILLIAM   HOWE. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  French  dsurpatirm  in 
Tahiti  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  needless 
to  detail  them  in  this  place.  Yet  it  seems  right  to 
mention  hriefly,  that  the  labours  of  the  English 
missionaries  were  obstructed  and  limited  in  various 
ways.  They  were  prohibited  from  acting  in  certain 
districts.  In  the  disputes  between  the  natives  and 
the  French,  great  numbers  of  the  native  Christians 
were  killed,  and  others  perished  of  sickness  and 
want,  while  whole  villages,  with  their  chapels,  were 
laid  in  ruins. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1851,  the  French  authorities 
held  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
French  republic.  The  day  selected  was  the  Sabbath 
—  agreeably  with  French  usages,  but  wholly  at 
variance  with  all  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. One  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Howe,  felt 
it  needful  in  his  sermon  on  that  day,  to  sp.;ak  on 
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the  observance  of  the   Sabbath,  and  to   warn   his 
hearers  against  the  sin  of  profaning  that  holy  day. 

Two  days  after  he  was  summoned  before  the 
French  police  authorities,  and  interrogated  respect- 
ing his  sermon.  He  plainly  admitted  the  fact,  and 
avowed  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  so  to  warn  his 
hearers.  The  case  wa«  then  laid  before  the  governor, 
who  decided  that,  as  Mr.  H.  declined  to  offer  an 
apology,  he  must  either  immediately  leave  the  island 
or  stand  a  criminal  prosecution,  a  conviction  being 
followed  by  imprisonment  for  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

Mr.  Howe  refused  to  quit  his  post  or  to  offer 
any  apology.  He  was,  therefore,  brought  to  trial, 
but  the  evidence  was  so  loosely  given,  and  so  con- 
tradictory in  itself,  that  the  court  found  it  impossible 
to  convict  him. 

Mr.  Howe,  therefore,  escaped.  But  another 
missionary,  Mr.  McKean,  fell  by  a  chance  shot, 
fired  by  a  native,  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  between 
the  French  and  the  Tahitians.  His  death  was 
nearly  instantaneous.  His  widow  returned  to 
England,  and  with  her  came  also  four  other  mis- 
sionaries, vith  their  wives  and  families,  finding  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  peril  and  obstruction. 
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GREENLAND. 


THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 


Hearing  of  Han  Egede's  mission  to  Greenland,  two 
young  Moravians,  Matthew  and  Christian  Stach, 
formed  the  desire  of  going  as  missionaries  to  Green- 
land. They  set  out  from  Herrnhut,  accompanied 
by  Christian  David,  in  January  1733,  and  reached 
Greenland  on  the  20th  of  May.  Mr.  Egede  re- 
ceived them  with  much  pleasure,  and  pointed  out  a 
spot  where  they  might  begin  a  settlement,  and 
where  they,  consequently,  began  to  erect  a  hut.  He 
also  aided  them  in  the  study  of  the  language ;  but 
they  had  first  to  learn  Danish,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
understand  him.  About  two  hundred  Greenland 
families  were  scattered  over  the  country  near  their 
settlement ;  but  their  wandering  habits  and  hunting 
occupations  gave  the  missionaries  few  opportunities 
of  gaining  access  to  them.  In  their  very  first  year, 
however,  an  overwhelming  calamity  visited  the  poor 
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GreenlaiiderSj  and  almost  destroyed  the  rising  hopes 
of  the  missionaries. 

A  boy  and  girl,  with  four  other  Greenlanders, 
had  been  sent  to  Denmark  in  1731  for  instruction, 
and  of  these  only  the  two  children  survived  to  un- 
dertake the  voyage  home.  The  girl  died  at  sea ;  the 
boy  reached  Greenland  apparently  well,  but  shortly 
after  he  sickened  with  the  small-pox_.  and  in  Sep- 
tember he  died.  He  had  communicated  the  infec- 
tion, and  it  fell  upon  the  poor  Greenlanders  like  a 
plague.  The  miserable  creatures  suffered  dreadfully 
from  this  pestilence.  The  pustules  would  not  rise ; 
the  patients,  therefore,  endu^'ed  great  pain,  heat, 
and  thirst,  and  as  nothing  could  prevent  them  from 
drinking  large  quantities  of  ice-water,  they  generally 
died  on  the  third  day.  Some  stabbed  themselves, 
or  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  to  put  an  end  to 
their  torments.  Everywhere  the  houses  were  left  un- 
tenanted, or  full  of  corpses ;  while  dead  bodies  lay 
about  on  every  side,  half  covered  with  the  snow. 
Mr.  Egede  and  the  two  brethren  received  and  nursed 
all  who  came  to  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  to  the  injury  of  their  own  heaich.  One  of  the 
poor  dying  creatures  said  to  Mr.  Egede,  while  on 
his  deathbed,  "  You  have  been  more  kind  to  us  than 
we  were  to  one  another ;  you  have  fed  us  when  we 
were  famishing ;  you  have  buried  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  prey  to  the  foxes  and  ravens, 
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and  you  have  told  us  of  a  God  and  a  better  life 
hereafter.^' 

This  pestilence  raged  from  September  1733  to 
the  following  June.  When  the  traders  made  their 
next  annual  visit,  they  found  nothing  but  empty 
houses  for  twenty  leagues.  The  total  number  car- 
ried off  by  the  disease  was  computed  by  Mr.  Egede 
at  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  two  brethren  at  last  sunk  under  fatigues,  as 
severe  as  they  were  unexpected.  They  were  attacked 
by  a  disorder  resembling  the  scurvy,  which  is  often 
produced  by  hard  living,  privations,  and  cokl,  damp 
habitations.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  afforded 
them  a  supply  of  scurvy-grass  tliat  they  gradually 
recovered.  In  March  Christian  David  undertook  a 
voyage  in  company  with  the  traders.  Aftt^-  travel- 
ling many  leagues  they  found  no  peo})le,  but  corpses 
lying  unburied.  A  storm  drove  them  amongst  tlic 
ice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  forsake  their  vessel  and 
find  their  way  overland.  The  thought  of  returning 
to  Germany  now  ])rcssed  upon  the  missionaries,  as 
they  could  not  sc .  what  could  be  done  in  a  country 
which  seemed  almost  entirely  depopulated.  But 
Matthew  Stach  found  a  text  often  occurring  to  his 
mind,-  ^^  At  even  time  it  shall  be  light,"  —  and  he 
resis^ted  all  j.,  oposals  to  leave  his  post.  In  July  the 
arrival  of  two  more  labourers,  Frederic  Eoehnish  and 
John  bcck,  greatly  encouraged  their  hearts.     They 
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addressed  themselves  anew  to  their  work,  and  began 
to  make  longer  voyages  along  the  coasts  in  search 
of  the  natives. 

In  1735  and  1736  they  siiiFered  greatly  from 
want.  They  received  few  letters  or  supplies  from 
Germany,  and  found  it  difficult  to  support  them- 
selves, like  the  natives,  by  hunting  or  fishing.  They 
endeavoured  to  buy  seals  of  the  Greenlanders,  but 
often  were  disappointed,  and  forced  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  by  shell- fish  and  sea-weed.  They  inured 
themselves  to  eating  seaPs  flesh,  and  began  to  pre- 
pare their  scanty  stock  of  oatmeal  with  the  train- 
oil  which  the  natives  used.  Once,  when  compelled 
by  necessity  to  go  out  to  sea  in  stormy  weather, 
they  were  driven  upon  a  rocky  island,  where  they 
had  to  spend  four  days  in  their  wet  clothes.  On 
another  occasion  they  were  similarly  forced  by  the 
storm  upon  an  island,  where  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  shoot-  an  eagle,  and  to  take  her  nest  with  its 


Their  poverty  excited  the  wonder  and  contempt 
of  the  natives.  They  began  to  insult  and  abuse 
them.  They  pelted  them  with  stones,  stole  their 
things,  and  tried  to  spoil  their  boat.  One  night, 
hearing  a  noise,  they  went  out  and  found  a  party  of 
riotous  natives,  who  were  proposing  to  pull  their 
habitation  to  pieces,  and  who  could  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  got  rid  of. 
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This  state  of  want,  of  contempt,  and  the  severest 
self-denial,  lasted  five  years,  during  which  the  hearts 
of  the  missionaries  would  often  sink  within  them. 
It  was  in  1738  that  some  light  began  to  arise  upon 
their  path.  The  natives  showed  less  enmity,  and 
often  made  earnest  inquiries.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of 
June  in  this  year  that  a  number  of  the  natives 
visited  them.  John  Beck  was  engaged  in  writing 
out  a  translation  of  the  Evangelists.  They  begged 
to  hear  something  out  of  that  book.  He  read  part 
of  it,  and  began  to  converse  with  them.  He  told 
them  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  his  fall,  and 
how  God  had  mercy  on  him,  and  to  redeem  him, 
became  a  man  Himself,  and  suffered,  and  died.  He 
exhorted  them  to  consider  seriously  how  much  it 
had  cost  Jesus  to  purchase  our  redemption;  de- 
scribing to  them  His  agonies  and  death.  He  read 
to  them  from  the  Gospels  the  narrative  of  Christ^s 
sufferings.  Suddenly  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
one  of  them,  Kajarnak,  who  stepped  to  the  table, 
exclaiming  earnestly,  ^'  How  was  that  ?  Tell  me 
that  once  more,  for  I  also  would  fain  be  saved !  '^ 

"  These  words,^'  says  Beck,  "  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  from  a  Greenlander  before,  thrilled 
through  my  frame,  and  melted  my  heart  till  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.^* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  highly  blessed 
mission  of  the  United  Brethren  to  the  Greenlanders. 
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Emotion  having  been  awakened,  they  soon  found 
their  huts  crowded  with  anxious  inquirers. 
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But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  opposition  soon 
manifested  itself.  The  Angekoks,  or  wizards  of  the 
country,  found  their  trade  interfered  with,  and 
divers  plots  against  the  lives  of  the  missionaries 
were  formed.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  men, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  his  partisans,  broke  into  the 
missionary  settlement  at  a  time  when  the  Christian 
Greenlanders  were  known  to  be  absent  hunting. 
M.  Stach  gives  the  following  account  of  this  visit. 

"  My  room  was  soon  crowded,  and  the  rest  of 
the  house  filled  by  those  who  could  not  gain 
admittance  into  it.  Though  I  knew  what  they 
had  threatened  I  felt  no  alarm,  but  went  on  quietly 
with  my  translation.  After  sitting  for  a  time  the 
chief  said,  '  We  are  come  to  hear  something  good.^ 
I  told  him  I  was  glad  of  it.  After  singing  a  verse, 
I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  He  would  open  their 
hearts  to  understand  what  He  should  give  me  to 
say.  I  then  proceeded  to  speak  a  few  words  on 
St.  PauPs  preaching  at  Athens,  ^  Yet,^  said  I,  '  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this  topic,  for  you  know  already 
that  there  is  a  Creator?^  To  this  they  all  agreed 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  'You  also  know 
that  you  are  wicked  people?'  To  this,  too,  they 
assented.     'Now  then  I  come  to  the  main  point, 
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that  both  you  and  we  have  a  Saviour,  the  same 
great  Being  who  created  all  things  in  the  beginning. 
He  lived  upwards  of  thirty  years  on  earth  to  instruct 
and  bless  mankind,  after  which  He  was  nailed  to  a 
cross  and  slain  by  His  countrymen,  who  would 
not  believe  His  words.  But  on  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  from  the  grave,  and  afterwards  ascended 
up  into  heaven.  The  time  is  now  approaching 
when  He  will  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  all  the  dead  will  rise  up  and  appear  before  Him, 
as  the  Righteous  Judge,  to  receive  sentence,  every 
one  according  to  his  works.  But  tliou,  poor 
man ! '  said  I,  turning  to  the  chief,  '  how  wilt 
thou  stand  aghast,  when  all  the  souls  whom  thou 
hast  hurried  out  of  this  world  shall  stand  forth  and 
say  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  '  This  wicked 
man  murdered  us,  just  as  Thou  hadst  sent  Thy 
messengers  to  make  known  to  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.' What  answer  canst  thou  then  make?'  He 
was  silent,  and  cast  his  eyes  down  on  the  ground. 
Observing  that  a  tremor  seemed  to  have  seized  the 
whole  company,  I  proceeded,  '  Hearken  to  me,  I 
will  tell  thee  how  to  escape  this  tremendous  judg- 
ment; but  delay  not,  or  death  will  overtake  thee. 
Fall  now  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Thou  canst  not  see 
Him,  yet  He  is  everywhere.  Tell  Him  that  thou 
hast  heard  that  He  loves  poor  men  exceedingly,  and 
rejects  no  one  who  cries  to  Him  for  grace.     Ask 
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Him  to  nave  mercy  on  thee,  poor  miserable  man, 
and  to  wash  out  thy  sins  with  His  own  blood/ 
He  promised,  with  great  emotion,  that  He  would. 
They  then  all  listened  with  attention  to  the  words 
of  Anna  (whose  brother  they  had  murdered),  and 
afterwards  walked  up  and  down  the  place  in  a 
thoughtful  mood  and  with  folded  hands;  and 
towards  evening  they  departed/^ 
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JOHN   WILLIAMS. 


At  Raratonga,  in  December  1831,  a  hurricane  de- 
solated the  missionary  settlement,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Williams  passed 
from  island  to  island. 

He  thus  describes  it :  — 

'^  We  spent  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  the  roar  of  the  billows,  and 
the  shouting  oi  the  natives,  the  falling  of  the 
houses,  and  the  writhing  and  creaking  of  our  own 
dwelling  under  the  violenrn  of  the  storm,  were 
sufficient  not  merely  to  depr.  "  us  ol  sleep,  but  to 
strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  iieart. 

''  Before  daylight  I  set  off  for  Avarua,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  walking  knee-  leep  in  water  nearly  all 
the  way,  and  to  escape  the  failing  branches  ol"  the 
trees,  I  attempted  to  take  the  seaside  path ;  but  the 
wind  and  rain  were  so  violent  that  i  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  progress.     I  was,  therefore, 
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obliged  to  take  the  inland  road^  and  by  watching 
my  opportunity,  and  running  between  the  falling 
trees,  I  escaped  without  injury.  When  I  was  about 
half  way  I  was  met  by  some  of  our  people,  who 
were  coming  to  tell  me  of  the  fearful  devastation 
which  was  going  on.  The  sea  had  risen  to  a  great 
height,  and  had  swept  away  the  storehouse  and  all 
its  contents;  the  vessel  was  driven  in  against  the 
bank,  upon  which  she  was  thrown  by  every  wave ; 
falling  off  again  when  it  receded.  After  a  trying 
walk,  thoroughly  drenched,  cold  and  exhausted,  I 
reached  the  settlement,  which  presented  a  scene  of 
fearful  desolation.  The  beautiful  place,  with  its 
luxuriant  groves,  and  its  neat  w^hite  cottages,  was 
one  mass  of  ruins ;  among  which  scarcely  a  house 
or  a  tree  was  standing.  The  poor  women  were 
running  about  with  their  children,  wildly  looking 
for  some  place  of  safety ;  and  the  men  were  dragging 
their  little  property  from  beneath  the  ruins  of  their 
fallen  houses.  The  screams  of  the  former,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  roaring  sea, 
the  pelting  rain,  the  howling  wind,  and  the  falling 
trees,  made  up  a  whole  which  could  not  be  easily 
forgotten.  On  reaching  the  chapel  I  was  rejoiced 
to  see  it  standing;  but,  as  we  were  passing,  a 
resistless  gust  tore  away  the  east  end,  which  proved 
the  signal  of  its  speedy  destruction.  The  new 
school-house  was  lying  in  ruins  by  its  side.     Mr. 
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Bnzacott's  dwelling-house,  which  stood  upon  a  stone 
foundation,  was  rent  and  unroofed.  Shortly  after 
my  arrival  a  heavy  sea  tore  away  the  foundations  of 
the  chapel,  which  fell  with  a  mighty  crash.  It 
then  dashed  against  Mr.  Buzacott's  house,  already 
shattered,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  The 
chief^s  wife  came  and  took  Mrs.  B.  to  her  own 
dwelling,  which  was  still  standing;  hut  very  soon 
the  wind  tore  off  the  roof,  so  that  our  poor  sister 
and  her  three  little  children  were  ohliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  Wading  through  water 
for  more  than  a  mile,  they  at  length  reached  a  hut, 
which  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  by  whom  they 
were  gladly  welcomed.  Mr.  B.  and  myself  had 
retired  to  a  small  house,  into  which  our  books  and 
other  property  had  been  conveyed,  and  which  we 
endeavoured  to  secure  by  ropes  and  any  other  means 
that  presented  themselves.  The  rain  still  descended 
in  torrents ;  the  lightning  darted  its  fiery  streams ; 
the  thunder  rolled  and  pealed  through  the  heavens, 
and  the  whole  island  seemed  to  tremble,  as  the 
furious  billows  burst  upon  its  shores.  Suddenly, 
in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  extremity,  the  wind 
shifted  suddenly  a  few  points  to  the  west;  the 
lowering  clouds  began  to  disperse,  the  storm  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  we  crept  out  of  our  hiding-places, 
appalled  at  the  fearful  desolation  which  surrounded 
us  on  every  side. 
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"  As  soon  as  it  was  practicable  I  sent  a  messenger 
to  obtain  some  tidings  of  my  poor  vessel,  expecting 
that  she  had  been  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
To  our  astonishment  he  returned  with  the  intel- 
ligence, that  although  the  bank,  the  school-house, 
and  the  vessel,  were  all  washed  away  together,  the 
latter  had  been  carried  over  a  swamp  and  lodged 
among  a  grove  of  large  chesnut  trees,  appearing  to 
have  sustained  no  injury  whatever. 

'^I  was  now  most  anxious  to  return  to  Mrs, 
Williams,  at  Ngatangua;  but  on  my  arrival  there 
I  found  a  scene  of  desolation  almost  as  terrific  as 
that  at  Avarua :  Mr.  Pitman's  house  had  been  un- 
roofed and  severely  shattered,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
and  her  child  had  but  just  escaped  death.  Mrs. 
Pitman,  perceiving  the  roof  of  the  house  writhe 
under  the  pressure  of  the  tempest,  had  urged  Mrs. 
W.  to  arise  immediately.  She  had  no  sooner  risen 
from  the  bed  than  a  violent  gust  of  wind  burst  in 
the  end  of  the  dwelling,  which  fell  with  a  crash 
upon  the  place  where  she  had  been  lying  two 
minutes  before.  Wrapping  themselves  in  blankets, 
they  rushed  out  of  the  falling  house,  and  stood  in 
an  open  space,  while  natives  were  sent  to  seek  for  a 
hut  or  cottage  where  they  might  be  sheltered.  One 
of  them  soon  returned,  saying,  that  there  was  a 
small  house  standing  which  belonged  to  one  of  Mrs. 
P.'s  servants.     To  this  they  instantly  repaired,  but, 
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before  they  could  reach  it,  a  cocoa-nut  tree  fell  upon 
it,  and  severed  it  in  two.  At  length  a  messenger 
came  running  to  tell  them,  that  the  chief's  house 
was  standing ;  and  on  their  arrival  he  showed  them 
every  attention,  but  here  also  they  were  kept  in 
great  terror  by  a  large  tree,  which  was  bowing  and 
bending  over  their  heads. 

''  In  the  evening  we  had  time  to  collect  our 
thoughts  and  reflect  on  our  situation.  The  chapels, 
school-houses,  and  mission-houses,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Our  property  was  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  waves.  Scarcely  a  banana  or  a  plaintain- 
tree  was  left,  either  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  or 
in  the  mountains — hundreds  of  thousands  of  which, 
on  the  preceding  day,  had  adorned  the  land.  Of 
the  few  left  standing  many  were  branchless,  and  all 
leafless.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  this  memorable  day, 
we  could  all  unite  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy, 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  havin[r  pre- 
served us  amidst  such  imminent  peril,  and  for 
having  stilled  the  raging  of  the  storm.  We  then 
spread  our  mats  upon  the  ground,  and  stretching 
our  weary  limbs,  we  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  refresh- 
ing sleep,  after  the  excitement  and  exhaustion  of 
this  distressing  day.'' 
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WANDEEINGS  IN  THE 
WILDEENESS. 


NOETH-AVEST  AMERICA. 

R.  HUNT. 

Among  the  most  perilous  of  the  adventures  of 
Christian  missionaries  have  usually  been  those  of 
exploration;  that  is,  of  penetrating  into  desert 
lands,  or  among  unknown  tribes,  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  fresh  fields  of  labour.  It  was  in 
such  researches  as  these  that  Allen  Gardiner  and 
John  Williams  perished ;  and  many  others  whose 
names  do  not  so  readily  occur  to  memory,  have 
fallen  victims  in  divers  similar  attempts. 

In  the  year  1852  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  Kev.  R.  Hunt,  one  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society^s  labourers  in  North-west  America,  should 
explore  the  river  Saskatchewan,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
amining a  lake  into  which  that  river  was  reported  to 
run,  which  lake  was  said  to  abound  with  fish,  and 
to  present  advantages  as  a  missionary  station.  He 
took  with  him  a  guide,  and  a  fisherman,  and  two 
Indian  boys.     They  entered  their  canoe  on  the  12th 
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of  June,  hoping  that  they  might  reach  this  lake  on 
the  second  day.  But  they  seem  not  to  have  pro- 
perly estimated  the  difficulty  of  ascending  a  river 
whose  name  signifies  "the  strong  current."  Mr. 
Hunt  thus  describes  his  journey : — 

"About  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  we  all 
deemed  that  we  must  reach  the  lake  that  night. 
We  thought  we  heard  the  cry  of  lake-birds,  and 
perceived  other  signs  of  its  proximity.  Hence,  as 
our  provisions  were  getting  low,  I  proposed  to  the 
fisherman  that  he  and  1  should  leave  the  canoe  to 
be  taken  forward  by  the  guide  and  the  two  Indian 
lads;  while  he  and  I  should  take  a  more  direct 
course  towards  the  lake,  so  as  to  get  the  net  into 
the  water  that  night,  in  order  to  secure  a  breakfast 
of  fish  for  the  next  morning.  But  it  was  thought 
better  that  the  elder  lad  should  accompany  McJjeod 
the  fisherman,  and  I  took  his  place  in  the  canoe. 
They  soon  found  the  path,  as  they  supposed,  and 
quickly  disappeared  from  our  sight.  We  then 
applied  all  our  strength  to  urge  forward  the  canoe ; 
but  the  river  had  so  many  windings  that  we  made 
but  little  progress.  And  about  eleven  at  night, 
when  it  was  too  dark  to  ascertain  our  position,  we 
were  suddenly  stopped  by  two  large  trees,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  earliest 
light  appeared  we  renewed  our  effbrts,  and  got  past 
this  hindrance.      Our  view  was  frequently   inter- 
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cepted  by  hills  and  tall  pine-trees.  Hour  after 
hour  we  toiled,  expecting  and  hoping  at  every  turn 
of  the  river  to  see  the  lake  open  upon  us.  The  sun 
arose ;  noon  came ;  the  sun  set ;  night  came ;  but 
there  seemed  no  terminatioli  of  our  toil;  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  wished-for  object.  The  tv/o  who 
had  left  us  had  no  provisions,  We  ourselves  had 
but  one  day's  supply,  and  all  our  shot  v/as  gone. 
A  little  powder  and  one  ball  was  all  that  remained, 
and  these  we  reserved  as  a  defence  against  the  bears, 
which,  we  were  told,  were  'very  wicked'  here- 
abouts. I  became  anxious  about  McLeod  and  his 
companion,  for  had  they  discovered  the  lake,  they 
might  get  tired  of  waiting  for  us  and  return  by  the 
path,  and  thus  we  might  never  meet.  It  was  now 
eight  days  since  we  had  left  Fort  Nippewin,  the 
nearest  place  we  knew  of  at  which  we  could  find 
provisions.  We  knew  that  our  two  lost  companions 
could  never  reach  it  without  the  canoe ;  nor  did  we 
see  how  any  of  us  could  reach  it  without  provisions. 
Hunger  and  toil  now  forced  us  to  rest  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  we  renewed  our 
efforts.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  on  a 
high  hill,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  river,  a  white 
signal,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  and  we  hoped  it  had  been 
raised  by  McLeod  to  attract  our  attention.  Cheer- 
fully we  left  our  canoe  and  toiled  up  the  hill,  to 
receive,   we  hoped,  some  direction;    but  when   we 
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reached  the  supposed  signal,  it  turned  out  to  he 
only  a  pile  of  whitened  bones,  which  marked  the 
site  of  an  Indian  fight.  Not  a  trace  of  our  lost 
companions  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  any  lake  visible. 
The  two  Indians  began  to  climb  a  tall  tree,  whence 
they  might  command  a  better  view.  I  remained, 
and,  prostrate  behind  the  heap  of  bones,  I  commended 
myself  and  my  companions,  and  my  dear  wife  and 
child,  to  the  care  of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  is  ever 
the  portion  of  His  people.  I  was  then  about  to 
take  my  pencil,  to  write  something  which  might 
attract  the  attention  of  some  passing  Indian,  and 
which  he  might  take  to  the  nearest  Fort ;  so  that 
something  might  be  known  of  our  fate  if  w^e  should 
never  return ;  but  opening  my  Bible  my  eye  fell 
upon  Job  xxiv.  5,  and  I  read,  '  The  wilderness 
yieldeth  food  for  them  and  for  their  children.'  My 
faith  seemed  to  receive  new  strength.  I  walked 
towards  the  tree  to  learn  what  had  been  discovered, 
but  the  report  was  still  the  same.  No  lake,  no 
path  visible;  nothing  but  the  winding  stream, 
which  it  might  take  days  more  to  ascend.  I  made 
the  two  lads  sit  down  by  me,  and  explained  to  them, 
that  to  reach  the  lake  by  the  river  was  hopeless; 
we  had  now  been  six  days  toiling  upwards,  and  no 
termination  was  visible;  and  we  had  provisions  for 
two  meals  only,  and  no  shot  to  kill  any  more 
Still  I  could  not  think  of  abandoning  McLeod  and 
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his   companion,   who    had    now   been    three    days 
absent,  and  who  had  taken   no   food  with   them. 
But  how  could  we  possibly  discover  them  ?     Which 
way  should  we  go  ?     How  could  we  support  life  in 
this  wilderness?     The  promise  came  to  my  mind, 
'  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.'     We  bent 
our  knees  and  prayed  that   God  would  '  keep  our 
feet,'  and  in  this  time  of  necessity  speedily  stretch 
out  His  hand  to  deliver  us.     We  then  arose,  and 
renewed  our  search  for  a  path.      In  doing  so  we 
reached  another  part  of  the  hill,  whence   a   fresh 
prospect  presented  itself.     I  fancied  that  the  wind 
brought  me  something  like  the  sound   of  distant 
voices.     I  called  in  the  aid  of  the  practised  eyes  of 
the  two  young  Indians,  who  soon  detected  in  the 
plain  before  us  two   moving   specks,   which   they 
declared  to  be  human  beings.     Overjoyed   I   im- 
mediately  fired   off  two   charges    of   powder,   and 
raised  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief.     It  caught 
their  eyes,  and  we  soon  perceived  them  advancing 
towards  us.      In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  Indians  assured  them  that  these 
were  our  lost  companions ;  and  that  God  had  indeed 
and  speedily  answered  our  prayer.     We  again  fell 
on  our  knees  and  poured  forth   our  thanks,     xill 
doubt  and  fear  was  now  at  an  end,  and  we  prepared 
to  welcome  our  lost  ones  with  as  plentiful  a  meal  as 
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our  scanty  store  could  give.  They  had  found  no 
lake,  but  had  been  bewildered  like  ourselves ;  justly 
fearing  that  they  should  die  except  they  found  us. 
Glad  and  thankful  were  we  once  more  to  turn  our 
boat's  head  down  the  stream.  Soon  she  danced 
merrily  on  the  waves  of  ^  the  Strong  Current/  and 
we  spared  not  to  paddle  stoutly  night  and  day.  On 
the  third  day  we  killed  a  large  rat,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  goose ;  and  shortly  after  this  we  fell  in  with 
some  Indians,  from  whom  we  obtained  a  supply  o^ 
food,  which  sufficed  to  carry  us  to  our  home." 
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Capt.  Gardiner  left  Africa  in  1838,  his  first  hopes 
for  the  Zulus  having  been  frustrated  by  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  that  people  and  the  Dutch 
settlers.  But  his  ardour  never  abated.  His  atten- 
tion was  next  turned  to  the  Indians  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  whose  behalf  he  laboured  during  the  fol- 
lowing six  years.  At  last,  in  1844,  his  mind  began 
to  be  strongly  interested  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of 
Patagonia ;  for  whom  he  entreated  the  interference 
of  one  or  two  of  the  existing  Societies.  Disap- 
pointed in  these  applications,  he  next  strove,  with 
some  success,  to  form  a  distinct  Society  for  this 
purpose.  Early  in  1845,  Captain  Gardiner,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hunt,  visited  Patagonia  on  his  first 
mission  to  that  country.  The  opposition  of  a  native 
chief  seemed  to  wall  up  their  way  at  that  time,  and 
the  missionaries  returned  home.  But  Captain  Gar- 
diner's perseverance  never  failed,  and  in  1848  we 
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find  him  again  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  examining  the 
ground.  He  felt  obligcl,  then,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  from  the  thieving  propensities  of  the 
natives,  a  missionary  station,  at  first,  must  either  be 
afloat,  or  in  some  spot  unfrequented  by  the  Indians. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his 
efforts.  After  a  while  a  thousand  pounds  were 
raised,  of  which  he  himself  gave  three  hundred ; 
and  in  September  1850  he  again  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, with  six  devoted  companions,  in  a  ship  bound 
for  San  Francisco,  which  engaged  to  land  them  on 
Picton  Island  in  the  Beagle  Channel,  Terra  del 
Fuego.  They  took  with  them  two  boats  or  launches, 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  for  the  procuring  fresh 
provisions.  Shortly  after  they  had  landed,  and 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  harbour  which  they 
christened  Blomefield  Harbour,  they  discovered  that 
the  ship  which  brought  them  from  Liverpool  had 
forgotten  to  land  the  powder  !  Thus  early  were 
they  deprived  of  the  power  of  obtaining  fresh 
supplies  of  food. 

Storms  now  damaged  their  boats,  and  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  natives  soon  made  Blomefield 
Harbour  unsafe.  They  removed,  therefore,  to  Spa- 
niard's Harbour,  where,  after  two  or  three  removals, 
they  settled  finally  in  February  1851. 

One  of  their  launches  was  irreparably  damaged, 
and  the  other  seemed  unfit  to  convey  seven  persons 
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any  considerable  distance,  in  the  storms  and  heavy 
seas  which  prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn. 

Once  fixed,  to  remove  became  daily  more  im- 
possible.  Early  in  March  one  of  their  number 
was  seized  with  scurvy,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
another. 

In  April  their  supplies  began  to  fail,  and  now  a 
third  sufferer  fell  ill.  Various  ex],edients  were  tried 
for  procuring  food,  but  with  poor  success. 

On  May  8,  Capt.  Gardiner^s  diary  bears  this 
entry :  — "  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble, 
Thou  wilt  revive  me.^'  "  Mine  eyes  are  unto  Thee, 
0  God  the  Lord.     In  Thee  is  my  trust.^^ 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
they  had  another  fearful  storm.  Their  net  was 
broken.     Snow  fell,  and  there  was  ice  on  the  river. 

They  mended  the  broken  net,  but  in  the  night 
of  June  8,  the  floating  blocks  of  ice  tore  it  to  pieces. 
A  fourth  of  their  number  fell  ill.  Capt.  Gardiner 
had  suffered  the  least,  yet  his  countenance  showed 
the  results  of  famine.  Two  of  the  sufferers  were 
now  in  dying  circumstances.  On  the  28th  John 
Badcock  died.  They  had  now  been  seven  weeks  on 
short  allowance.  Mussels  and  limpets  formed  their 
chief  food. 

On  August  14,  Capt.  Gardiner  writes: — "To- 
day I  am  compelled  to  keep  my  bed,  with  little 
expectation  of  again  leaving  it,  unless  it  shall  please 
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the  Lord  to  relieve  us,  and  to  vouchsafe  us  the  food 
of  which  we  stand  so  much  in  need." 

Ten  days  after,  he  writes  : — '^  Pearce  came  over 
(«.  e.  from  the  other  boat),  bringing  heavy  tidings. 
Joseph  Erwin  was  fast  failing,  and  had  not  spoken 
since  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Williams  considered 
him  beyond  the  power  of  human  aid.  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  went  over,  and  found  that  he  had  entered  his 
eternal  rest.  Thus  one  and  another  of  our  little 
missionary  band  is  gathered  by  the  Good  Shepherd 
to  a  better  inheritance,  and  to  higher  and  more 
glorious  employments.  Our  times  are  in  His 
hands,  and  He  can  raise  up  others,  far  better  qua- 
lified than  we  are,  to  enter  into  our  labours." 

On  August  27,  he  writes: — "Another  breach 
has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  made  amongst 
us.  John  Bryant,  who  had  long  been  failing,  died 
yesterday.  No  one  was  with  him  at  the  time ;  he 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  bed,  but  the 
soul  had  quitted  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  fulness  of  bliss  in  his  Redeemer's 
presence.  Pearce  was  so  overwhelmed  by  affliction, 
that  he  could  offer  little  assistance."  The  energy 
and  consideration  of  Maidment  ended  only  with 
life.  On  two  successive  days  he  walked  to  Cook's 
River,  and  performed  the  last  ofiices  for  Erwin  and 
Biyant.  He  then  returned  to  Earnest  Cove,  and 
attended  on  his  dying  friend  for  four  more  days. 
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On  Sept.  2,  he  left  the  boat,  but  was  unable  to 
return,  and  his  remains  were  found  in  Pioneer 
Cavern. 

Now  alone  in  his  "  boat-dormitory/'  Captain 
Gardiner  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  farewell 
letter  to  his  son,  beginning  — 

''  The  Lord  in  His  providence  is  taking  one  and 
another  of  our  little  missionary  band  to  Himself; 
and  I  know  not  how  soon  He  may  call  me,  through 
His  abounding  grace,  to  join  the  company  of  the 
saints  above,  where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 
It  is  my  desire,  therefore,  to  prepare  this  letter  for 
you,  that  you  may  have  the  latest  proof  of  my 
affection  for  you,  and  earnest  desire  for  your 
welfare/' 

On  the  28th  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  his 
daughter  by  a  parting  letter,  and  on  the  29th  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  wife.  On  the  30th  he 
endeavoured  to  go  to  the  other  boat,  for  the  saving 
of  trouble  to  all,  but  found  himself  unable. 

On  the  3d  of  September  his  diary  contains  this 
entry:  —  "Mr.  Maidment  was  so  exhausted  yester- 
day, that  he  did  not  rise  till  noon,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  since ;  consequently,  I  tasted  nothing 
yesterday.  I  cannot  leave  the  place  where  I  am, 
and  know  not  whether  he  is  in  the  body,  or  enjoying 
the  presence  of  the  gracious  God  whom  so  faithfully 
he  served.     Blessed  be  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
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mercies  I  enjoy;  a  comfortable  bed,  no  pain,  nor 
any  cravings  of  hunger,  though  excessively  weak; 
and  scarcely  able  to  turn  in  my  bed.  I  am,  by  His 
abounding  grace,  kept  in  perfect  peace ;  refreshed 
with  a  sense  of  my  Saviour's  love,  and  an  assurance 
that  all  is  wisely  and  mercifully  appointed. 

"  Sept.  4.  There  is  now  no  room  to  doubt  that 
my  dear  fellow-labourer  has  ceased  from  his  earthly 
toils,  and  joined  the  company  of  the  redeemed 
.  .  .  He  left  a  little  peppermint-water  which  he 
had  mixed,  and  which  was  a  great  comfort  to  me ; 
but  there  was  none  other  to  drink.'"' 

"  Sept.  5.  Great  are  the  loving-kindnesses  of 
my  gracious  God  to  me.  He  has  preserved  me 
hitherto,  and  for  four  days,  although  without  bodily 
food,  without  any  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst.'' 

So  ends  his  journal.  On  the  shore,  discoloured 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  was  found  a  torn  paper, 
which  contains  the  last  words  of  Allen  Gardiner. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  whose  fate  he 
was  ignorant: — 

''  The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  call  home  another  of 
our  little  company.  Our  dear  brother  (Maidment) 
left  the  boat  on  Tuesday,  and  has  not  since  re- 
turned ;  doubtless  he  is  in  the  presence  of  his 
Redeemer.  .  .  .  Yet  a  little  while,  and  through 
grace  we  may  join  that  blessed  throng,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Christ  throughout  eternity.     I  neither 
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hunger  nor  thirst,  though  five  days  without  food ! — 
marvellous  loving-kindness  to  me  a  sinner. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

"Allen  F.  Gardiner. 
Sept.  6,  1851.' 
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Men  with  human  hearts  will  exclaim,  "  How 
came  this  sacrifice  of  seveji  valuable  lives  ? "  The 
reply,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  still  a  solid  one.  No 
one  connected  with  them  knew  of  the  strange  r  v^er- 
sight,  by  which  the  powder,  expressly  provided  for 
the  procuring  of  wild-fowl,  was  carried  away  in  the 
Ocean  Queen,  instead  of  being  landed.  Next,  a 
friend,  Mr.  Lafone,  at  Monte  Video,  twice  made 
arrangements  for  vessels  to  call,  to  inquire  after  the 
missionaries  and  to  assist  them.  The  first  vessel 
was  wrecked, — the  second  acted  contrary  to  his 
express  instructions.  In  great  anxiety,  Mr.  Lafone 
now  sent  a  schooner  —  the  John  Davison  —  on  a 
special  voyage  of  search  and  relief.  On  the  21st 
of  October  this  vessel  reached  Banner  Cove.  The 
directions  left  there  were  plain,  painted  on  the 
rocks,  —  "  Gone  to  Spaniard's  Harbour/'  The 
captain,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Spaniard's  Harbour, 
and  found  the  Speedwell  on  the  beach,  containing 
a  body,  probably  that  of  Mr.  Williams.  On  the 
shore  lay  another,  probably  of  Pearce.  Th3  captain 
of  the  John  Davison  writes: — "The  two  captains 
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who  went  with  me  cried  like  children  at  the 
sight.'' 

This  search,  however,  failed  to  discover  the 
remainder.  But  in  January  1852  the  Bido,  sent 
from  England,  arrived  at  Banner  Cove  on  the  19th. 
They  explored  various  spots  until  they  came  to 
Spaniard's  Harbour.     Captain  Morshead  writes, — 

"  Our  notice  was  first  attracted  by  a  boat  lying 
on  the  beach  ....  I  sent  Lieut.  Pigott  and  Mr. 
Koberts  to  reconnoitre,  and  they  returned  shortly, 
bringing  some  books  and  papers,  having  discovered 
the  bodies  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Maidment, 
unburied.  On  one  of  the  papers  was  written,  '  If 
you  will  walk  along  the  beach  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
you  will  find  us  in  the  other  boat,  hauled  up  in  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 
Delay  not,  we  are  starving.'  1  landed  early  next 
morning,  and  visited  the  spot  where  Capt.  Gardiner 
and  his  comrade  were  lying,  and  then  went  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour  with  Lieut.  Gaussen,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Evans.  We  found  there  the 
wreck  of  a  boat,  with  the  remains  of  two  bodies, 
which  I  concluded  to  be  Mr.  Williams  and  John 
Pearce,  as  the  papers  show  the  death  and  burial  of 
all  the  resu.  The  two  boats  were  thus  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart.  Near  the  one  where  Capt.  Gar- 
diner was  lying  was  a  large  cavern,  called  by  him 
'  Pioneer  Cavern,'  where  they  kept  their  stores  and 
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occasionally  slept;  and  in  that  cavern  Mr.  Maid- 
raent's  body  was  found.  Capt.  Gardiner's  body  was 
lying  beside  the  boat,  which  apparently  he  had  left, 
and  being  too  weak  to  climb  into  it  again,  had  died 
by  the  side  of  it. 

''Their  remains  were  collected  together  and 
buried  close  to  the  spot,  and  the  funeral  service  read 
over  them  by  Lieut.  Underwood.  A  small  in- 
scription was  placed  on  the  rock ;  the  colours  of  the 
boats  and  ship  struck  half-mast,  and  three  volleys 
of  musketry,  were  the  only  tribute  of  respect  I  could 
pay  to  this  lofty-minded  man  and  his  devoted  com- 
panions; and  before  noon  the  Dido  proceeded  on 
her  voyage.^^ 
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REV.  H.  HELMORE  AND  MRS.  HELMORE. 

One  natural  result  of  the  remarkable  researches  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  to  incite  various  bodies  of 
Christians  in  England  to  attempt  missions  to  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  earliest  of  these  efforts  was  that 
made  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  establish 
a  mission  among  the  Makololo  tribe,  north  of  the 
Zambesi  river. 

In  the  year  1859,  the  Rev.  H.  Helmore  and  his 
wife,  with  Messrs.  Price  and  Mackenzie  as  assistants, 
made  this  bold  attempt,  and  met  the  too  common 
fate  of  the  pioneers  of  missionary  enterprise. 

They  had  first  to  traverse  the  vast  plains  which 
extend  from  Kuruman  in  the  Bechuana  country, 
to  Linyanti  in  the  Makololo  district,  distant  nearly 
a  thousand  miles.  In  this  journey,  such  was  often 
the  drought,  that  while  Mrs.  Helmore  and  her 
children  were  obliged  to  remain,  parched  with 
thirst,  at  the  halting-place,  Mr.  H.  with  his  atten- 
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dants  would  have  to  walk  forty  miles  to  obtain  a 
little  water !  Thus  delayed,  sometimes  for  weeks 
together,  this  tedious  journey  occupied  nearly  seven 
months ;  but  at  last,  in  February  1860,  they 
reached  Linyanti,  the  residence  of  Sekeletu^  chief 
of  the  Makololo  tribe. 

At  first  the  chief  and  his  people  received  the 
missionaries  gladly,  and  gave  them  an  ox  and  some 
beer.  But  they  objected  to  allow  them  to  seek  for 
a  healthy  spot  for  a  dwelling,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  live  near  the  chief's  abode.  To  this  they 
were  obliged  to  consent,  and  began  to  raise  some 
kind  of  dwelling.  Mr.  Helmore  preached  to  the 
chief  and  his  people,  both  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
his  arrival  and  also  on  the  second. 

But  the  fever  soon  seized  upon  them.  Mr.  Price 
says,  "  In  the  course  of  about  a  week  we  were  all 
laid  low, — especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore,  their 
children,  and  the  servants ;  but  Mrs.  Price  and 
myself,  though  ill,  were  able  to  move  about  a  little, 
and  to  attend  upon  the  Hel mores,  neither  of  whom 
could  move  a  limb.  As  I  was  going  round  one 
evening  to  see  if  they  were  comfortable,  I  found  the 
four  children  lying  on  a  bed  on  the  outside  of  the 
tent,  and  Mrs.  H.  on  a  cushion  by  the  bed's  side. 
They  were  all  asleep.  I  felt  their  foreheads,  &c.j 
at  last  I  came  to  dear  little  Henry — he  was  cold, — 
he  had  just  slept  the  sleep  of  death.     I  went  and 
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informed  Mr.  H.,  who  was  lying  in  the  tent;  he 
told  me  I  had  better  not  tell  Mrs.  H.  till  the 
morning.  I  took  the  body  into  the  tent,  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  carpet,  and  engaged  men  to 
prepare  a  grave,  that  we  might  bury  him  the  next 
morning.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Malatsi, 
my  waggon-driver,  who  had  died  a  few  days  before. 
When  it  was  told  to  Mrs.  H.  she  took  no  notice 
whatever,  though  it  was  her  dear,  precious  little 
Henry.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  March  ;  on  the  9th 
our  own  dear  little  baby  died.  On  the  11th,  Selina 
Helmore  died,  and  on  the  same  day  Thasi  of  Lekat- 
long.  On  the  12th,  Mrs.  Helmore  died.  She  had 
told  Mr.  H.,  shortly  before,  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  live — that  her  work  was  done,  and  she  wished  to 
go  home  to  Jesus.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  H.  and  the 
two  other  children  improved,  until  about  the  middle 
of  April,  when  Mr.  H.  paid  a  visit  to  Sekeletu  in 
the  town,  and  came  back  tired,  and  feeling  very 
unwell.  He  soon  grew  worse,  and  on  Friday, 
April  20,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  sleep,  and  remained 
unconscious  for  five-and- thirty  hours,  and  then,  on 
the  night  of  Saturday,  breathed  his  last.^'  He  had 
been  a  faithful  missionary  to  the  Bechuanas  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

"All  these,"  says  Mr.  Price,  "I  wrapped  up 
and  consigned  to  the  grave  with  my  own  hands, 
excepting  my  own  child,  who  died  in  its  mother's 
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arms,  while  I  lay  helpless  from  fever.  I  tried  to  get 
some  instructions  from  Mr.  H.  as  to  the  future,  but 
it  was  too  late  ;  he  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the 
power  of  speech.  What  were  my  feelings  as  I  fol- 
lowed the  remains  of  my  dear  brother  to  the  grave 
can  better  be  imagined  than  expressed  !  All  now 
fell  upon  me,  and  I  was  scarcely  able  to  move.'^ 

Mr.  Price  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  survivors,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
remaining  lives.  But  fresh  troubles  quickly  arose : — 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  H/s  death  the  Mako- 
lolo  were  pretty  quiet;  and  whether  we  lived  or 
died,  they  did  not  trouble  us  much.  But  when  I 
began  to  prepare  to  leave,  then  things  wholly 
changed.  By  day,  things  were  taken  before  our  eyes 
by  force,  if  they  were  not  given  up  willingly :  by 
night,  stealing  went  on  by  wholesale.  When  I  was 
ready  to  leave,  Sekeletu  came,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  took  possession  of  Mr.  Helmore's  new 
waggon,  and  of  various  goods,  both  of  his  and  mine. 
He  next  demanded  four  oxen,  and  made  me  stop  to 
train  them  for  him.  One  day,  as  I  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  move,  a  messenger 
came  from  the  chief,  demanding  more  goods  before 
I  could  be  allowed  to  go  away.  I  said  that  if  they 
did  not  let  me  go  soon,  they  would  have  to  bury  me 
beside  the  others.  The  answer  was — that  I  might 
as  well  die  there  as  anywhere  else. 
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"  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  June,  we  left  the 
town,  accompanied  by  Sekeletu  in  his  new  waggon. 
In  the  evening  we  reached  the  river  of  Linyanti, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  remaining  goods  were 
taken  over  in  canoes.  That  being  done,  a  message 
came  to  me  from  Sekeletu,  to  the  effect,  that  now 
all  the  goods  were  on  one  side  and  the  waggons  on 
the  other,  and  they  would  remain  so  until  I  went 
over  and  delivered  up  all  Mr.  H.'s  goods.  I  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain  —  I  was  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
We  proceeded  to  the  Chobe,  and  now  a  message 
came,  that  the  chief  had  only  got  Mr.  Helmore's 
goods,  and  now  he  must  have  mine.  After  a  good 
deal  of  entreaty  I  was  allowed  a  few  things  for  the 
journey,  —  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  vest  or  two,  two  or 
three  pairs  of  trousers,  an  old  coat,  and  an  old  pair 
of  shoes.  They  had  taken  all  my  bed -clothing, 
leaving  only  sufficient  for  one  bed.  Every  grain  of 
corn  which  I  had  for  food  for  the  men  they  had 
taken.  Such  were  my  prospects  on  beginning  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles. 

^'  On  the  plain  of  Mababe,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  Mr.  H.'s  two  surviving  children, 
my  own  dear  wife  and  I,  met  together  for  our 
evening  meal,  and  conversed  on  what  we  had  seen 
and  suffered.  "We  began  to  breathe  again  the  free 
air  of  the  desert ;  and  we  thought  of  God's  mercy, 
for  we  hoped  we  had  what  might  bring  us  within 
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reach  of  help.  My  dear  wife  had  long  been  nearly 
helpless;  but  we  hoped  she  was  getting  better. 
She  went  to  sleep  that  night,  alas !  to  awake  no 
more.  Early  in  the  morning  I  woke,  and  found 
her  breathing  hard.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  it  was  too 
late.  She  became  worse,  and  about  midday  she 
resigned  her  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  I  buried 
her  the  same  evening  under  a  tree,  the  only  one  in 
sight  on  the  whole  plain  of  the  Mababe.  This  was 
a  heavy  stroke,  but  God  was  my  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

Mr.  Price  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore  and  the  others 
who  died  at  Linyanti,  were  caused  by  poison  insi- 
diously introduced  by  the  chief  into  some  of  the 
presents  made  by  him.  But  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  other  friends, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  deaths 
which  differed  from  other  frequent  cases  of  mortality 
from  the  fever  which  so  largely  prevails  in  Africa, 
and  which  has  terminated  the  lives  of  so  many 
missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  and  at  other  stations. 
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IN  BURMAH. 


THE  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 


One  natural  result  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Judsoii, 
Mr.  Boardman,  Mr.  Kincaid,  and  others,  in  Bur- 
mah,  was  to  awaken  a  deep  and  bitter  animosity  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the  lovers  of  darkness. 
About  the  year  1835  persecution  broke  out  in  Ran- 
goon. Ko  Sanlone,  a  friend  and  follower  of  Mr. 
Kincaid,  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  great  intelligence, 
and  bold  and  active  zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He 
had  dared,  not  only  to  speak  fearlessly  of  his  belief 
in  Jesus,  but  to  circulate  Christian  tracts  and  books. 
He  was  soon  aeized,  thrown  into  prison,  beaten, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  set  to  hard  labour.  His 
faith  never  wavered;  he  bore  all  his  sufferings  with 
meekness  and  fortitude.  Threatened  again  and 
again  with  death,  unless  he  would  return  to  the 
worship  of  Gaudama  Boodhu,  he  remained  stedfast. 
At  last  he  was  released  from  prison,  but  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  he  was  warned  that  a 
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second  offence  would  be  punished  with  death.  But 
the  warning  was  needless.  His  prison-sufferings 
had  done  their  work,  and  he  was  quickly  removed, 
like  Mrs.  Judson,  by  bodily  sickness. 

A  single  victim,  however,  could  not  satisfy  the 
persecutors.  The  poor  Karens,  in  the  district  of 
Maubee,  were  followed,  imprisoned,  and  fined,  for 
refusing  the  worship  due  to  Gaudama.  At  Ran- 
goon, for  a  time,  all  missionary  work  was  suspended. 
Mr.  Abbott  selected  Sandoway  as  a  convenient  spot ; 
and  on  hearing  of  his  settlement  there,  the  poor 
Karens  from  Maubee,  Rangoon,  and  other  quarters, 
soon  found  their  way  through  the  mountains  to  him. 
Within  the  next  five  years  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand persons  earnestly  sought  and  received  baptism. 

In  1843  fresh  orders  were  given  by  the  Burmese 
Government,  and  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  extir- 
pate "the  religion  of  the  white  people.^^  Whole 
families  were  seized,  while  in  other  cases  the  mothers 
alone  were  carried  off  to  prison,  where  they  remained 
till  they  could  find  means  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
the  Burman  officers.  So  severe  were  the  trials  of  the 
poor  Christians,  that  hundreds  left  their  homes  and 
fled  across  the  mountains  into  Arracan. 

The  Burmese  government  not  unnaturally  con- 
nected "the  white  foreigners"  and  "the  white  man^s 
religion"  together,  and  charged  the  poor  Karens 
with  disloyalty  because  they  showed  an  eager  willing- 
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ness  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  message.  As  the  English 
forces  approached,  the  Burmese  ravaged  the  Karen 
villages  without  mercy  or  remorse.  One  account, 
written  on  the  spot  by  a  Burmese,  runs  thus :  — 

"  Thagua,  pastor  of  the  white-book-people,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bassein,  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  having  called  in  the 
English  to  take  the  country.  They  gave  him  thirty 
lashes,  and  his  son  twenty-five.  This  was  on  their 
way  to  prison.  His  nephew  also  was  beaten.  They 
took  him  to  the  governor,  who  fined  him  thirty 
rupees.  The  Burmans  had  agreed  to  kill  all  the 
disciples ;  but  wished  first  to  extort  some  money. 
They  said  to  the  Governor,  '  These  white-book- men 
will  come  and  kill  you,  as  they  did  the  chiefs  in 
Rangoon.^  The  Governor  said,  '  Go  and  seize 
them.^  So  they  seized  the  pastor  and  forty  of  his 
people,  and  fastened  them  together  with  iron  hooks. 
Then  they  set  free  some  old  men,  and  told  them  to 
go  and  get  one  hundred  and  thirty  rupees,  and  they 
should  all  be  released.  The  old  men  did  so ;  they 
obtained  the  hundred  and  thirty  rupees,  and  paid 
them,  but  the  Kala  did  not  release  his  prisoners,  but 
fettered  them  again.  The  next  day  he  dragged  out 
Thagua,  the  pastor,  and  pressed  him  between  bam- 
boos, and  then  tied  him  by  the  neck  to  a  mango- 
tree  ;  his  arms  being  tied  behind  to  the  trunk  of  the 
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tree.  Thagua  cried  out,  'Do  you  mean  to  kill 
me  ? '  The  Kala  said,  '  Give  me  one  hundi'ed  and 
seventy  rupees,  and  you  shall  be  freed.'  Thagua 
said,  'I  have  no  silver.'  The  Kala  then  said  to 
the  other  Christians,  '  Pay  his  ransom  and  take  him 
away ;  if  not,  we  will  kill  him.'  The  disciples  went 
and  got  together  the  money,  and  paid  it,  but  still 
they  would  not  free  him.  The  Kala  took  them  all 
back  to  the  village  of  Patau,  and  gave  the  pastor 
into  the  hands  of  the  judge.  The  judge  reviled 
him,  saying,  'If  your  God  is  Almighty,  bid  him 
take  you  out  of  these  fetters.'  Thagua  said,  'If 
the  eternal  God  does  not  now  save  me  out  of  your 
hands,  He  will  save  me  eternally  in  the  world  to 
come.'  The  judge  said,  'How  do  you  know  that?' 
Thagua  answered,  '  His  holy  book  tells  me  so,  and  it 
is  all  true.'  The  judge  then  fell  upon  him  and 
beat  him,  and  ordered  him  back  to  prison.  Three 
days  after  he  sent  for  him  again,  and  said,  '  Your 
God,  you  say,  can  save  you ;  command  Him  to  save 
you  from  my  hands  now.'  After  more  words,  the 
judge  fell  upon  him,  and  gave  him  thirty  blows  with 
a  cudgel,  and  ordered  him  back  to  prison  with  very 
little  rice.  After  some  days  more,  he  again  sent  for 
the  pastor,  and  scourged  him.  Thagua  said,  'If, 
because  I  worship  God,  you  thus  torture  me,  kill 
me  at  once,  I  entreat  you.'     So  they  took  him,  gave 
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him  sixty  more  blows,  fastened  him  to  a  post  and 
shot  him;  then  embowelled  him,  and  cut  him 
in  three  pieces/' 

Such  was  the  narrative  written  in  Burmese  by  a 
native  and  an  eye-witness. 
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IN  MADAGASCAR. 

THE  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Madagascar  was  commenced  in  the  year  1820  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Jones.  Its  public  labours  were  continued 
for  about  fifteen  years.  Up  to  the  death  of  king 
Radama^  in  1828^  it  might  be  considered  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  government ;  but  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  queen  Ranavalona,  a  degree  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  became  visible,  which  gradually  increased, 
until,  in  1835,  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  were 
arrested,  and  in  the  following  year  they  themselves 
were  forced  to  quit  the  island. 

Their  labours,  however,  had  not  been  fruitless. 
The  Scriptures  had  been  translated  and  printed  in 
the  Malagasy  tongue ;  25,000  tracts  had  been  cir- 
culated ;  and  a  number  of  schools  established,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  nearly  4000  scholars.  Pro- 
bably from  10,000  to  15,000  children  received  edu- 
cation in  these  schools.     Two  large  congregations 
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were  collected,  neai'ly  200  communicants  were  re- 
ceived into  church-fellowship,  and  numerous  cottage- 
lectures  were  given  in  the  houses  of  the  converts. 
Besides  these  results  in  the  capital,  two  chapels  were 
built  by  the  natives  themselves,  one  at  a  distance  of 
sixty,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital ;  and  meetings  for  prayer  and  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  were  held  in  several  villages, 
chiefly  by  natives  who  had  been  taught  in  the 
missionary  schools. 

Against  such  works  as  these  Satan  naturally 
raged.  In  1835  he  excited  such  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion in  high  quarters  that  the  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity by  any  native  was  prohibited,  and  in  1836 
the  missionaries  quitted  Madagascar. 

Then  came  on  '^  the  trial  of  the  faith ''  of  the 
native  converts.  By  many  successive  steps  the 
mind  of  the  queen  had  been  embittered  against 
them.  She  considered  that  they  gave  more  obedi- 
ence to  the  English  teachers  than  they  yielded  to 
her.  Ordering  her  sewing-women  to  come  to  their 
work  on  Sunday,  she  scornfully  added,  "  You  had 
better  go  to  the  English  and  ask  their  permission ! " 
The  same  evening,  hearing  singing  in  the  chapel, 
she  said,  "  These  people  will  not  leave  off  until  some 
of  their  heads  are  taken  off  their  shoulders  ! '' 

The  chapel  that  day  was  crowded.  An  old  judge 
who  had  a  daughter  among  the  congregation,  re- 
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marked,  "  You  will  never  see  such  a  congregation 
in  that  place  again,  for  the  queen  does  not  approve 
of  it/' 

During  the  following  week  strict  inquiries  were 
made;  and  lists  of  the  baptized,  and  of  houses  where 
prayer-meetings  were  held,  were  given  in  and  read 
before  the  queen.  She  was  astonished  and  in- 
furiated by  the  number.  She  now  grew  exceed- 
ingly violent.  On  the  Thursday  following  a  royal 
message  was  read  in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  queen 
declared  that,  "  With  regard  to  religious  worship, 
baptism,  societies,  &c.,  these  things  could  not  be 
allowed.^' 

Proceeding  on  the  information  laid  in  March,  as 
many  as  four  hundred  officers  were  "  reduced  in 
rank''  by  way  of  punishment,  and  proclamation  was 
made,  that  all  persons  who  had  any  European  books 
must  at  once  give  them  up.  The  schools  and 
teachers  were  thus  deprived  of  their  chief  means  of 
instruction. 

In  July  1836  an  accusation  was  brought  against 
a  native  woman  named  Rafaravavy,  that  ^^  she  still 
continued  to  pray.'  She  admitted  the  fact,  and  the 
queen  deliberated  for  some  time  whether  she  should 
be  put  to  death.  It  was  at  last  decided  that  her  life 
should  be  spared,  but  she  should  pay  a  fine  equal  to 
half  her  value  if  sold  into  slavery.  But  the  injunc- 
tion never  to  offend  again  had  no  effect  upon  her. 
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Upon  a  second  accusation,  sbe  and  eleven  others 
were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery. 

Another  woman,  named  Rasalama,  who  was  im- 
prisoned about  the  same  time,  was  put  into  irons  of 
a  most  painful  kind,  and  was  finally  publicly  exe- 
cuted, by  spears,  on  no  other  charge  than  that  of 
praying  to  Christ ;  — her  body  being  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  dogs. 

Many  of  the  other  native  Christians  were  now 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
young  man,  named  Rafaralahy,  was  put  to  death 
with  spears  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  missionaries, 
having  patiently  waited  for  more  than  a  year,  under 
a  positive  command  not  to  promulgate  Christianity, 
and  finding  no  hope  of  any  relaxation,  had  resolved  to 
obey  the  command,  "  If  they  shall  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  unto  another."  Burying  a  considerable 
store  of  Bibles,  tracts,  hymn-books,  &c.,  for  security, 
and  in  hope  of  happier  times,  they  had  taken  their 
departure  in  August  1836,  and  reached  Mauritius 
in  the  following  month. 

The  persecution,  however,  continued  without 
abatement.  The  weaker  disciples  were  frightened 
into  confession  and  retractation — the  stronger  suf- 
fered "  bonds  and  imprisonment."  Six  of  the  most 
decided  among  the  converts,  after  being  threatened 
and  in  various  ways  imperilled,  escaped  through  the 
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forest  to  Tamatave,  on  the  coast,  and  got  on  board  a 
ship  for  Mauritius.  They  were  eight  months  in 
concealment  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
Madagascar,  and  they  reached  Mauritius  in  Octo- 
ber 1838.  They  there  found  the  warmest  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  English  residents ;  and  were  assisted 
on  their  way,  first  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
then  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  May  1839. 

Soon  after  their  dejiarture  from  ]\Iadagascar,  a 
fresh  storm  of  persecution  broke  out  against  the  few 
remaining  disciples.  Three  women  were  accused  of 
meeting  for  prayer.  The  officer  sent  to  a])prehend 
them  only  secured  two,  and  one  of  these  afterwards 
escaped.  The  remaining  prisoner  was  beaten  till 
she  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  The  two  who  escaped 
fled  to  the  forest,  where  they  were  long  hidden, 
"wandering,  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.^'  (Heb.  xi.) 

In  1840  there  was  a  second  persecution  of  the 
Malagasy  Christians.  Sixteen  of  these  poor  people, 
having  succeeded  in  hiding  themselves  from  their 
persecutors  for  many  months,  at  last  resolved  to  try 
to  escape  to  the  Mauritius.  But,  after  they  had  got 
within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  Tamatave,  the 
port,  they  were  suspected,  seized,  and  imprisoned. 
They  were  three  days  under  examination ;  but  it  was 
admitted  that  there  was  nothing  against  them,  ex- 
cepting their  travelling  by  night,  and  by  unusual 
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paths.  At  last  they  resolved  no  longer  to  shelter 
themselves  under  silence,  but  to  declare  the  faith 
and  abide  the  consequences.  One  of  their  number, 
therefore,  Andriamanana,  addressed  the  magistrate 
on  the  third  day  in  these  words  : — 

"  Since  you  ask  us  again  and  again  we  will  tell 
you.  We  are  not  thieves  or  murderers  ;  but  we  are 
impivasaka  (praying  people);  and  if  this  make  us 
guilty,  then,  whatever  the  queen  appoints,  we  con- 
sent to  sufFer.^^  "  Is  this,  then,  your  final  answer 
for  life  or  death  V  was  demanded.  "  It  is  our  final 
reply,  whether  for  life  or  death.^'  "  And  who,"  was 
asked,  ''sent  you  from  Antananarivo?'^  "  No  one,'' 
they  replied  ;  "  we  went  forth  of  our  own  free  will." 

"And  after  the  Christians  had  made  this  con- 
fession they  felt  great  peace  and  joy.  They  had 
prayed ;  they  had  confessed  Christ,  and  now  con- 
cealment was  at  an  end,  and  they  could  speak  freely 
to  each  other.  They  knew  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
and  they  said  to  each  other,  '  Now  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  Christian  and  Faithful,  when  they  were 
led  through  Vanity  Fair.' " 

Orders  came  from  the  queen  that  nine  of  them 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  9th  of  July,  1840^ 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  execution.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  preparations  were  an- 
nounced by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  large  bodies 
of  soldiers  were  seen  marching  to  the  parade-ground. 
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At  noon  the  officers  appeared,  bearing  the  sentences, 
and  making  proclamation  that  the  queen  had  ordered 
nine  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  the  Christians,  each  tied  to  a  pole, 
and  naked,  were  borne  by  men  along  the  western 
side  of  the  town  to  the  place  of  execution.  A 
cannon  then  gave  the  signal,  the  executioners  stepped 
forth,  the  nine  victims  were  instantly  speared,  and 
their  spirits  dismissed  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 
The  heads  of  Paul,  and  of  one  other,  who  were  re- 
garded as  leaders,  were  cut  off  and  fastened  on  poles. 
The  remaining  five,  two  of  the  sixteen  having  efi^ected 
their  escape,  were  sold  to  slavery. 

In  the  following  year,  1841,  an  Englishman  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar  wrote  to  M.  Le  Brun  at 
Mauritius  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  There  are  suffering  Christians,  wandering  about 
as  fugitives,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred. 
Their  utter  destitution  obliges  them  to  wander  about 
from  mountain  to  mountain  in  search  of  food,  and 
also  to  escape  from  their  persecutors.  Those  who 
remain  in  the  capital,  having  been  reduced  to  slavery, 
seek  the  Lord  under  the  cover  of  the  night.'' 

At  the  same  time  these  poor  people  wrote,  by 
the  hands  of  one  of  their  number,  as  follows : — 

''  Our  salutations  to  you,  say  the  little  flock  of 
Madagascar.  The  affliction  which  has  occurred  to 
us,  and  of  which  you  have  heard,  greatly  increases. 
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Executions,  ordeals,  and  miseries  abound  through- 
out the  country.  In  Vonizongo  three  thousand 
persons  have  taken  the  tangena  (poison-water  ordeal), 
by  order  of  the  queen  and  her  officers,  and  in  other 
places  it  is  the  same.  The  wretchedness  of  the 
people  is  unutterable.  Do  not  forget  us.  Let  us 
all  be  remembered  by  you.  If  God  be  not  our  de- 
fence, we  are  dead  men.  Our  service  is  excessively 
severe.  When  the  children  of  Israel  served  under 
Pharaoh,  they,  perhaps,  obtained  a  little  respite ;  at 
any  rate,  at  night ;  but  ours  is  incessant  labour ; 
we  must  work  both  day  and  night.  With  regard  to 
our  means  of  support,  it  may  be  said,  'We  have, 
and  we  have  not.^  All  our  property  was  taken  from 
us  when  we  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  we  are  still 
in  that  bondage.  But  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
'  Consider  the  ravens ;  they  sow  not,  they  reap  not ; 
yet  God  feedeth  them.'  Even  so,  beloved  friends, 
the  Lord  has  pity  on  us.  We  have  been  in  great 
affliction  and  danger ;  but  God  has  mercitully  pre- 
served us.  Salutations,  from  the  little  flock  scat- 
tered, for  the  shepherds  are  gone.'' 

This  persecution  lasted  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  work  done  by  the  Madagascar  mission, 
than  the  repeated  efforts  made  by  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Church  to  root  out  Christianity  from  Mada- 
gascar, and  his  signal  failure.  After  the  missionaries 
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had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  island  in  1836,  and 
after  several  attempts  had  been  made,  entirely  to 
uproot  the  infant  Church,  its  life  was  still  so  appa- 
rent and  so  vigorous,  that,  in  1849,  thirteen  years 
having  passed  away,  a  more  bitter  persecution  than 
either  of  the  former  was  resorted  to,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  extirpating  the  work  of  God. 

"  The  first  Christian  martyr  in  Madagascar  suf- 
fered in  1837,  the  second  in  the  following  year. 
Three  or  four  years  after,  nine,  at  least,  were  put  to 
death  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  them  in  the 
deepest  ignominy.  In  the  year  1846  the  sufferings 
of  the  disciples  were  very  great ;  but  the  severest 
persecution,  and  that  in  which  the  greatest  number 
fell,  occurred  in  the  year  1849."*  Some  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  Mauritius,  and  many  became  fugi- 
tives in  the  forests  of  Madagascar. 

The  nature  of  these  wanderings,  and  the  suffer- 
ings they  implied,  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
help  of  one  or  two  passages  from  an  account  written 
by  one  of  the  fugitives.  After  describing  their 
escape  into  the  forest,  he  says, — 

"  We  then  .entered  a  thicket  or  wood  of  small 
bamboos,  where  in  many  places  there  was  water  up 
to  the  knees,  and  there  were  many  crocodiles  in  the 
water.  We  were  nine  days  in  that  wood,  and  had 
nothing  to   eat   but   clay   and  water.     It  was  all 

*  EUis's  "Visits  to  Madagascar,"  p.  162. 
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water  or  n.  ^shy  ground^  and  we  found  no  place  to 
lie  down  and  sleep  on,  exce  when  we  came  to  a 
tree^  or  a  piece  of  ground  somewhat  raised  and  dry. 
We  frequently  came  upon  crocodiles,  sometimes  trod 
upon  them,  and  when  we  laid  down  at  night  we 
smelt  them  near  us.^^ 

Mr.  Ellis  adds,  that  when  he  read  this  narrative 
he  expressed  his  wonder  to  the  natives;  but  they 
explained  to  him,  that  though  the  crocodile  was 
ferocious  and  irresistible  in  the  open  river,  or  when 
it  saw  its  prey  before  it — when  trod  upon  by 
surprise  in  the  swamp,  it  seemed  frightened,  and 
tried  to  get  away. 

The  narrative  proceeds  : — 

"  We  did  not  expect  to  live,  or  ever  to  see  men 
again,  for  we  thought  we  should  die  in  that  swamp. 
But  after  nine  days  we  came  to  f,n  open  country, 
and  when  we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  we 
came  to  a  place  where  there  were  great  numbers  of 
water-lilies  growing.  We  gathered  and  ate  the 
leaves  of  the  lilies,  and  remained  five  days  in  the 
place  where  we  found  this  food.  When  we  went  on 
again  we  soon  came  to  a  broad  river,  where  we 
stopped  two  dayS;  and  cut  a  large  quantity  of  long, 
coarse  grass,  which  we  tied  in  a  bundle,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  raft ;  we  also  made  a  rope  of  long 
grass,  with  which  to  draw  the  raft  across  the  river. 
Then  I  swam,  with  one  end  of  the  rope,  to  the  other 
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side  of  the  river.  My  wife  and  another  woman 
pushed  the  bundle  of  grass  into  the  water,  placed 
their  bundles  and  the  little  child  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  I  pulled  it  across ;  while  the  women  swam,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  raft,  to  keep  it  upright ;  and  so 
all  reached  the  shore  safely,  though  the  stream  was 
rapid,  and  there  were  numbers  of  crocodiles  in  the 


)) 


river. 

The  punishments  inflicted  were  almost  as  varied 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  accused.  The 
tangena,  or  ordeal  of  poison-water,  had  frequently 
been  administered  with  fatal  effects.  Fines  had  been 
imposed,  from  a  single  dollar  to  the  estimated  ransom 
of  a  whole  family.  Confiscation  of  house  and  land, 
and  of  all  moveable  property,  had  been  resorted  to. 
Multitudes  were  condemned  to  slavery,  and  sold  in 
the  public  markets,  often  expressly  ''never  to  be 
redeemed."  "  Deeply  affecting,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
"  were  the  accounts  I  received,  of  some  who,  nine- 
teen years  before,  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  and 
others  who  had  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the 
quarries,  or  in  other  government  works.  Some 
had  been  tormented  with  stripes,  some  were  still  in 
imprisonment,  some  were  wandering  as  outcasts, 
others,  men  and  women  of  rank  and  station,  had 
been  loaded  with  fetters,  and  many  had  suffered 
death."* 

*  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  i"  the  year  1858. 
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Returns  were  obtained  of  37,  who  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
for  reading  or  preaching  the  word ;  of  42,  upon 
whom  books  were  found,  and  who  suffered  confisca- 
tion and  slavery ;  of  2055,  who  had  escaped  with  a 
fine  of  one  dollar;  of  18,  who  had  been  put  to  death. 
This  was  in  the  persecution  of  1849. 

Four  of  those  who  suffered  death  were  of  noble 
birth  These  were  burned  alive.  Two  of  them  were 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  wife  was  near  her  confine- 
ment. Life  was  offered  them.,  if  they  would  take 
the  idolatrous  oath.  They  refused,  and  were  earned 
'  .lie  burning  pile.  In  the  agonies  of  this  death 
the  child  was  born,  and  it  was  "  thrust  into  the 
flames,  to  perish  with  its  parents:^'  thus  precisely 
following  the  Jersey  martyrdom,  recorded  three 
centuries  ago  in  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs.^^ 

The  more  ordinary  criminals  were  condemned 
to  be  thrown  from  a  precipice.  Each  on  the  edge 
was  offered  his  life,  on  condition  of  renouncing 
Christ.  One  among  them  spoke  with  such  calm 
confide 'T  ajd  hope  of  the  near  prospect  of  eternal 
glory,  as  d-qly  to  affect  those  around  him.  One,  a 
young  woman,  was  reserved  to  the  last,  in  the  hope 
that  the  dreadful  spectacle  might  intimidate  her. 
The  officer,  when  she  had  seen  her  friends  suffer  in 
their  turns,  turned  to  her,  and  urged  her  to  take  the 
oath.     She  calmly  refused,  and  desired  him  to  pro- 
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ceed  with  his  office.  The  executioner  exclaimed, 
"  She  is  an  idiot !  She  does  not  know  what  she 
says  !  Take  her  away  !  ^^  She  was  remanded  to 
confinement. 

These  fearful  deeds  were  perpetrated  in  March 
1849.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  the  following  literal  translation 
of  a  Malagasy  document,  which  has  been  preserved, 
like  many  similar  narratives  in  the  pages  of  John 
Foxe,  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Church  : — 

"  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  officer,  before  whom 
the  Christians  were  eji  r  "■^'^.d,  said,  '  Do  you  pray  to 
the  sun,  or  the  moon,  oi      e  earth  V 

'' R answered,   ^  I   do   not  pray  to   these, 

for  the  hand  of  God  made  them.' 

"  'Do  you  pray  to  the  twelve  mountains  that  are 
sacred  V 

"  R J  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  they  are 

mountains.' 

" '  Do  you  pray  to  the  idols  that  render  sacred 
the  kings  ? ' 

"  R ,  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  the  hand 

of  man  made  them.' 

" '  Do  you  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sove- 
reigns ?' 

'^  R ,  '  Kings  and  rulers  are  given  by  God, 

that  we  should  serve  and  obey  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  only  men  like  ourselves.  When  we  pray, 
we  pray  to  God  alone.' 
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" '  You  make  distinct  and  observe  the  Sabbath- 
day?' 

"  R ,  '  That  is  the  day  of  the  great  God  ; 

for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  all  His  works.  But 
God  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  He  caused  it  to  be 
holy  j  and  I  rest,  or  keep  sacred,  that  day.' 

^^In  like  manner  answered  all  the  Christians. 
And  when  they  were  bound,  the  husband  of  one  of 
them  came  to  them  and  said,  '  Be  not  afraid ;  for  it 
is  well  if  for  that  you  die.'  He  was  a  soldier  from  a 
distance,  and  not  of  the  number  of  the  accused. 
Then  he  was  examined,  and  as  he  made  the  same 
avowal  they  bound  him  also.' 

"  And  before  it  was  light,  on  the  following  day, 
the  people  assembled.  Then  they  took  the  eighteen 
brethren  that  chose  God,  and  to  inherit  life,  and  to 
become  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  they  bound 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  tied  each  of  them  to  a 
pole,  and  placed  them  with  the  other  prisoners. 
And  when  the  officers  and  judges  arrived  they  read 
over  the  names,  and  placed  these  by  themselves,  and 
stationed  round  them  soldiers  with  muskets  and 
spears;  and  the  sentences  were  then  pronounced, 
some  to  fine  and  confiscation,  others  to  slavery, 
others  to  flogging,  and  these  eighteen  to  death : 
four  to  be  burned,  and  fourteen  to  be  hurled  from 
the  precipice,  and  afterwards  burned  to  ashes. 

And  the  eighteen  appointed  to  die,  as  they  sat 
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on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  sang  the 
137th  hymn : 

'When  I  shall  die,  and  leave  my  friends,'  &c. 

and  afterwards  they  sang  the  154th  : 

'  When  I  shall  behold  Him,  rejoicing  in  the  heavens.' 

And  when  the  sentences  were  all  pronounced,  and 
the  officer  was  about  to  return,  the  four  who  were 
sentenced  to  be  burned  requested  him  to  ask  that 
they  might  be  slain  first,  and  then  burned.  But 
their  petition  was  not  granted. 

^^  So  when  the  officer  was  gone,  they  took  these 
eighteen  away,  to  put  them  to  death.  The  fourteen 
they  tied  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  long  poles,  and 
carried  them  on  men's  shoulders.  And  these 
brethren  prayed  and  spoke  to  the  people,  while  they 
were  being  carried  along:  and  some  who  beheld 
them,  said  that  their  faces  were  like  the  faces  of 
angels.  And  when  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
rock,  they  cast  them  down,  and  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  dragged  to  be  burned  with  the  bodies  of 
the  other  four. 

"And  as  they  took  the  four  that  were  to  be 
burned  alive,  to  the  place  of  execution,  these  Chris- 
tians sang  the  90th  hymn,  'When  our  hearts  are 
troubled,'  each  verse  ending,  '  Then  remember  us  ! ' 
And  when  they  came  to  the  place  appointed,  there 
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they  burned  them,  fixed  between  split  bars.  And 
there  was  a  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  just  at  the  time 
of  their  burning.     And  they  sang  the  158th  hymn, 

'  There  is  a  blessed  land,' 

while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Then 
they  prayed,  saying,  '0  Lord,  receive  our  spirits; 
for  Thy  love  to  us  has  caused  this  to  come  to  us. 
And  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.' 

"  Thus  they  prayed,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
life.  Then  they  died,  but  softly,  gently.  Indeed, 
gently  was  the  going  forth  of  their  life.  And 
astonished  were  all  the  people." 

Such  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  truly  wondrous 
document :  a  Malagasy  narrative  of  a  scene  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  to  which  our  own  land  was 
witness,  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

This  was  the  last  great  effort  to  extirpate  the 
Christian  faith,  and  it  failed.  Since  then  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  has  been  austere  and  for- 
bidding; but  the  disciples  have  learned  to  avoid 
publicity.  The  following  is  a  sort  of  general  order, 
or  royal  proclamation,  which,  for  the  rest  of  the 
queen's  reign,  was  read  periodically  to  the  troops 
on  parade. 

"  If  any  baptize,  I  will  put  them  to  death,  saith 
Ranavalo-manjaka ;  for  they  change  the  prayers  of 
the  twelve  kings.     Therefore  search  and  spy,  and  if 
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ye  find  any  doing  that,  man  or  woman,  take  them, 
that  we  may  kill  them ;  for  I  and  you  will  kill  them 
that  do  that,  though  they  be  half  the  people.  For 
to  change  what  the  ancestors  have  ordered  and  done, 
and  to  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  foreigners,  and 
not  to  the  idols  that  sanctified  the  twelve  kings,  and 
the  twelve  mountains  that  are  worshipped,  whoever 
changes  these  observances,  I  make  known  to  all 
people  I  will  kill,  saith  Ranavalo-manjaka.^' 

Yet,  although  thus  forbidden  by  a  despotic 
authority,  and  left  destitute  of  all  foreign  aid,  the 
infant  Church  of  Madagascar  has  been  like  the  bush 
which  burned  with  fire  and  yet  was  not  consumed. 
The  real  number  of  "  praying  persons  "  still  left  in 
Madagascar  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  man ;  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  family  of  Christ 
in  that  island  is  not  extinct.  The  chief  means  of 
preserving  their  faith  have  been  small  portions  of 
God^s  word.  They  seem  to  have  acquired  a  fami- 
liarity with  those  portions  of  Divine  truth  to  which 
they  have  had  access ;  and  to  have  studied  them 
with  an  avidity,  affection,  and  perseverance,  which 
have  been  truly  wonderful.  The  truth  seems  to  have 
been  sought  as  a  priceless  treasure,  and  hoardt  d  in 
their  hearts  as  something  more  precious  than  gold, 
and  dearer  than  life.  They  seem  not  to  have  known 
or  thought  of  any  system  or  creed  as  such,  but  to 
have  regarded  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  that  which 
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was  able  to  make  them  wise  for  both  worlds.  The 
word  of  God  and  prayer  have  been  the  two  sources 
whence  they  have  derived  a  vigour  of  Christian 
character  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  truly 
astonishing. 

Light  has  recently  arisen  for  the  Malagasian 
Church.  The  queen  Ranavalona,  so  long  the 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  has  departed,  and  her 
son  and  successor  is  favourable  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  has,  indeed,  for  some  years  been  known 
as  its  favourer.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  warmest 
hopes  are  beginning  to  arise,  that  happy  days  are  in 
store  for  Madagascar. 
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NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

On  Christmas  day,  1846,  there  was  a  large  as- 
sembly of  native  Christians  at  Wanganui,  in  New 
Zealand,  to  commemorate  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Above  two  thousand  natives  were  present  at  the 
morning  service. 

On  the  following  day  the  native  teachers  held, 
with  their  missionary,  a  special  prayer-meeting, 
before  returning  to  their  several  stations.  At  the 
close  of  this  meeting,  four  of  the  teachers  came  for- 
ward and  offered  themselves  as  missionaries  to  their 
heathen  countrymen.  Two  of  them,  Manihera  and 
Kereopa,  were  accepted,  and  after  some  delay,  on 
the  6th  of  February  following,  they  set  forward  on 
their  mission. 

They  paid  a  visit  first  to  a  warrior  named 
Rangihaeata,  who  warned  them,  by  laying  his  hand 
edgeways  on  the  back  of  his  own  neck,  that  they 
ran  some  danger  in  what  they  proposed  to  do.  They 
then  visited  the  missionary  station  at  Rotor ua,  where 
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they  stayed  a  few  days,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  a 
warlike  chief,  Te  Ilcuheu,  at  Taupo.  They  proposed 
next  to  visit  another  warrior,  Herekiekie,  at  his  Pa 
in  Tokanu.  On  their  way  they  preached  to  the 
natives  at  Motutere.  The  people  of  this  place 
warned  them  not  to  visit  Herekickie's  Pa;  but 
rather  to  go  first  to  Pukawa.  But  Manihera 
answered,  that  he  ought  to  go  to  Herekiekic's  Pa 
first,  as  it  was  to  preach  to  the  wicked  that  he  came 
out.  In  the  course  of  that  day  Manihera  remarked, 
that  he  thought  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
at  hand,  and  that  before  long  he  should  be  in  the 
unseen  world.  But  he  pursued  his  journey,  and  ten 
Christian  natives  of  Taupo  accompanied  him.  The 
heathens  of  Tongariro  sent  out  a  party  of  thi  ty  men 
to  secrete  themselves  in  the  bush,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Jhristians  approached,  they  fired  upon  them.  Kereopa 
was  shot  dead  >  upon  the  spot.  Manihera  was 
wounded,  and  seeing  the  two  fall,  the  heathen 
natives  rushed  from  their  ambush,  and  gave  him 
several  blows  on  the  head  with  their  hatchets.  The 
native  Christians,  who  were  a  little  benind,  now 
rushed  forward,  and  the  murderers  made  off^.  Poor 
Manihera  was  found  dreadfully  wounded ;  he  gave 
his  friends  his  Testament,  and  some  papers,  and 
then,  shaking  hands  with  them,  reclined  his  head, 
and  -died.  The  natives  took  up  the  bodies,  and 
carried  them  to  Orona,  where  they  were  interred. 
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"  Their's  was  a  mission  of  love,"  writes  Mr. 
Taylor ;  "  they  went  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  their 
enemies;  and  they  have  earned  the  martyr's  crown. 
I  held  a  prayer-meeting  this  evening,  at  which  two 
native  converts  offered  np  very  appropriate  and  fer- 
vent prayers.  I  read  the  account  of  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  and  preached  on  the  subject,  observing, 
that  Saul,  who  took  part  in  Stephen's  murder^ 
afterwards  '  preached  the  faith  which  once  he  de- 
spised.' So  may  this  tribe  which  has  joined  'n  this 
cruel  murder,  become,  hereafter,  as  eminent  for  its 
love  to  Jesus  and  its  devotion  in  His  service." 
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IN  DELHI. 


In  May  1857,  a  great  revolt,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  told  in  a  variety  of  forms,  broke  out  in 
Northern  India.  It  was  not  caused  or  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet,  though 
principally  a  political  rising,  some  religious  preju- 
dices were  mingled  with  it.  A  new  cartridge  had 
been  brought  into  use  among  the  Sepoys,  and  as 
grease  was  employed  in  its  formation,  an  alarm  was 
spread,  that  by  using  pig^s  grease,  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  entrapped  into  def  ling  themselves,  and  so 
forfeiting  their  caste.  Upon  this  false  and  wretched 
pretext,  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  was  formed,  and 
at  the  period  which  we  have  already  named,  it  broke 
into  actual  rebellion,  massacre,  and  civil  war.  At 
Meerut,  Allahabad,  Futteghur,  Cawnpore,  Futteh- 
pore,  Delhi,  Bareilly,  and  many  other  places,  the 
Sepoys  rose,  murdered  their  officers  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power,  and  seized  upon  the  forts  and  the 
artillery. 
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As  we  have  already  said,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  definition  of  the  causes 
of  this  terrible  revolt.  It  was  far  more  a  mutiny  of 
the  Sepoys  than  a  rebellion  of  the  people.  It  was 
marked  by  a  certain  sort  and  amount  of  religious 
fanaticism,  and  yet  it  arose  not  from  hatred  of 
missionary  teachings.  Still,  although  it  was  not 
caused  or  provoked  by  the  efforts  of  those  Christian 
missionaries  who  were  scattered  throughout  India, 
it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  missionaries  fell  in 
the  massacres  which  in  so  many  places  were  perpe- 
trated. "It  is  impossible,'^  writes  Dr.  Duff,  "to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of  British 
Christians  that  met  an  untimely  end;  Lut,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  the  number  cannot  be  under 
thirteen  hundred.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  been 
massacred ;  not  of  those  who  fell  in  battle.  In  this 
number  are  included  four  chaplains,  and  ten  mission- 
aries with  their  wives.  Of  these  latter,  two,  belonging 
to  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  fell  at  Cawnpore, 
and  three  at  Delhi ;  four  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian mission  at  Futteghur,  and  one  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Sealkote  in  the  Punjaub.^'  "They 
were  hunted  down,''  said  the  Rev.  J.  Mullens,  "tied 
together,  fastened  to  trees  and  stakes,  and,  though 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  were  brutally  slain.  For 
several  months,  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  their 
houses   were  heaps  of  ruins.     Riot,   plunder,    and 
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murder,  stalked  wildly  through  the  land,  while  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women lay  unburied  on  the  wastes,  a  prey  to  jackals 
and  vultures,  and  the  foul  birds  of  night." 

Many  of  these  sufferers  were  veritable  martyrs, 
and  yet,  dying  amidst  their  murderers,  and  leaving 
no  friend  who  witnessed  their  last  hours,  the  Church 
has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  example.  "Their 
record  is  on  high ; "  but,  beyond  their  names  and  the 
fact  of  their  cruel  deaths,  they  have  left  no  record 
below.  Thus,  little  is  known  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  missionary 
in  Delhi,  who,  with  his  daughter,  fell  a  victim  on 
the  fatal  11th  of  May,  1857.  His  assistant,  Mr. 
Sandys,  son  of  a  missionary  at  Calcutta,  perished  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Sealcote,  near  Lahore.  He  arrived  at 
his  post  in  the  month  of  January  1857,  r  \  in  July 
of  that  same  year,  he,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  were 
all  murdered  on  the  high-road  by  the  mutinous 
Sepoys. 

Both  he  and  his  wife,  in  this  short  space  of  time, 
had  shown  themselves  earnest  missionaries.  She 
had  offended  the  fanatical  Mahomedans  by  forming 
a  school  for  female  children,  in  their  eyes  a  great 
offence.  On  the  9th  of  July,  the  9th  and  the  46th 
native   regiments,    stationed    at    Sealcote,   rose  in 
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mutiny.  Most  of  the  Europeans  fled  to  the  fort  at 
Lahore,  but  Mr.  Hunter  entertained  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  unmolested.  He  was  riding,  with  his 
wife,  on  the  high-road,  when  shots  from  the  muti- 
neers reached  them,  and  in  ^  few  moments  the 
horse  had  escaped,  but  the  travellers  lay  dead  by  the 
roadside.     In  his  last  letter  he  had  written, — 

^^We  have  about  fifty  Europeans  to  defend 
us  from  more  than  1200  Sepoys!  But  we  have 
not  followed  the  example  so  largely  set,  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  Fort.  We  hope  still  to  continue 
at  our  post.     May  the  Lord  be  our  keeper  ! " 

Mr.  Mackay  was  employed  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  His  death  is  described  in  a  letter, 
dated  ^^Agra,  June  3,  1857,^'  he  says, — 

^'  You  are,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  hear  of  our  dear 
brother,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  of  the  Thompson  family 
in  Delhi.  The  only  intelligence  that  we  have  had  is 
from  Silas  Curtis,  a  native  Christian  teacher  em- 
ployed under  Mr.  Mackay,  who  very  narrowly  es- 
caped, and  is  now  in  Agra.  He  says  that  he  saw 
the  dead  body  of  the  native  preacher,  Walayat  Ali, 
cast  on  the  road-side,  hacked  and  mangled.  His 
furious  murderers  hacked  him  with  swords,  saying 
at  each  cut,  '  Now  preach  to  us  ! '  Of  his  wife  and 
family  Silas  could  learn  nothing ;  but  we  have  heard 
since  that  his  two  sons  were  also  murdered,  and 
thpt  his  wife  and  daughters  are  in  prison.     He  says 
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that  our  dear  brother  Mackay  fled  for  safety  to  a 
large  house  near  his  own,  where  he  and  several  other 
Europeans  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.  Their  assailants,  not  being  able  to  get  at 
them,  fetched  artillery  and  battered  down  the  house. 
As  to  the  Thompson  family,  a  servant  told  him  that 
they  had  all  been  murdered.  He  sent  a  person  to 
the  house  to  see,  who  soon  returned  with  the  news, 
that  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  eldest  daughter  were 
both  dead,  and  that  Miss  Grace,  the  youngest,  was 
then  expiring. 

"  My  station  is  also  gone.  The  mission-house 
and  chapel  in  Muttra,  with  all  my  little  property, 
have  perished.  The  Sepoys  came  to  my  house,  but 
found  us  not.  They  broke  open  the  doors,  sma.*hed 
everything  within  reach,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
place,  and -went  away.  The  native  watchman,  who 
is  a  Christian,  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday 
with  the  sad  tale.^' 

Of  the  native  Christian,  Walayat  Ali,  just  men- 
tioned, who  died  in  the  same  rising,  we  have  some 
account  from  the  lips  of  his  widow,  who  escaped 
death,  though  with  much  difficulty. 

It  was  from  the  labours  of  Colonel  Wheeler  at 
Agra,  that  Walayat  Ali  received  his  first  religious 
impressions ;  and  was  induced  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Although  his  mind  soon  became  en- 
lightened, he  still  clung  to  Mohamedanism ;    and 
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sought  to  its  moulvies  to  remove  his  doubts.  He 
went  to  one  of  reputed  sanctity,  and  wished  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  his  disciples ;  but  a  fee  of  twelve 
shillings  was  demanded.  After  a  while  the  moulvie 
came  down  to  two  shillings  ;  desiring  him,  however, 
to  tell  others  that  he  had  paid  the  full  fee.  Wala- 
yat's  sense  revolted  at  this,  he  said,  "  I  can  sin 
without  the  help  of  a  priest;  yet  this  man  would 
have  me  tell  lies  to  help  till  his  pockets  !  ^'  He  left 
the  moulvie,  and  resolved  to  hear  what  the  mission- 
aries had  to  say.  About  the  year  1838  he  applied 
for  baptism. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  baptized  than  his  neigh- 
bours commenced  every  kind  of  annoyance.  They 
threw  bricks  into  his  yard,  denied  him  access  to  the 
well,  and  even  tried  to  poison  him.  A  fictitious  claim 
was  set  up,  and  an  action  brought  against  him  for 
a  large  sum  of  money.  After  a  suit,  lasting  twelve 
months,  it  was  decided,  even  by  a  Mohamedan 
judge,  that  he  owed  no  such  money. 

But  at  Agra  his  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and 
he  was  stationed  at  Chitoura  as  a  native  preacher. 
When  a  post  at  Delhi  became  vacant  he  was  selected 
to  fill  it.  He  hesitated  for  sometime;  knowing  the 
peculiar  hatred  the  Mohamedans  bear  to  all  who 
leave  the  standard  of  "the  Prophet.^^  At  last  he 
consented,  feeling,  indeed,  that  his  life  might  be  the 
sacrifice.      He   often  preached   at   Delhi  to   large 
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crowds  of  people,  and  even  one  of  the  princes  paid 
him  occasional  visits  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  in  Delhi,  among  the 
bigoted  followers  of  "  the  Prophet,"  who  were 
rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stopping  that 
mouth  by  the  sw^ord,  which  they  had  never  succeeded 
in  stopping  by  fair  argument. 

"On  Monday  the  11th  of  May  (it  is  the  widow 
who  speaks),  my  husband  was  preparing  to  go  out 
to  preach,  when  a  native  preacher,  Thakoor,  of  the 
Church  mission,  came  in,  and  told  us  that  all  the 
gates  had  been  closed,  that  the  Sepoys  had  mutinied, 
and  that  the  Sepoys  were  going  about  robbing  and 
murdering  every  Christian.  He  pressed  my  husband 
to  escape  at  once,  for  else  we  should  all  be  killed. 
But  my  husband  said,  '  No,  brother,  the  Lord's 
work  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  one.''  Presently  the 
horsemen  were  seen  coming,  sword  in  hand,  and 
setting  fire  to  many  of  the  houses.  Thakoor  said, 
*  Here  they  are;  now  what  will  you  do  ?  llun,  run.' 
My  husband  said,  '  This  is  no  time  to  flee,  except 
unto  God  in  prayer.'  Poor  Thakoor  ran  out,  was 
seen  by  the  horsemen,  and  killed.  My  husband  called 
us  all  to  him,  and  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed. 
Then  he  said  to  us,  '  See  that,  whatever  happens, 
you  do  not  deny  Christ,  for  if  you  confide  in  Him, 
and  confess  Him,  you  will  be  blessed  at  last.'  I 
began  to  weep,  and  he  said,  '  Dear  wife,  I  thought 
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your  faith  in  the  Saviour  was  stronger  than  mine. 
Why  are  you  troubled?  Remember  God's  word, 
and  be  comforted.  If  you  die,  you  will  go  to  Jesus  ; 
and  if  you  are  spared,  He  will  be  your  keeper.  If 
our  missionaries  live,  you  will  be  taken  care  of;  and 
should  they  all  perish,  still  Christ  lives  for  ever.' 

"  The  horsemen  came  up,  and  some  fakirs  who 
lived  near  told  them  to  kill  my  husband,  for  that  he 
had  destroyed  the  faith  of  many  by  preaching  about 
Christ.  So  the  horsemen  told  him  to  repeat  the 
Kulma  (Mohamedan  creed),  but  he  would  not.  Two 
of  them  then  fired  at  us,  and  one  shot  passed  close 
to  my  husband's  ear,  and  went  into  the  wall.  The 
children  lied  through  the  back-door.  One  of  the 
horsemen  now  spoke  for  us,  and  said,  ^  Don't  kill 
them,  his  father  was  a  good  Mussulman,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  this  man  only  became  a  Christian 
for  money,  and  that  he  will  turn  Mussulman  again.' 
Another  then  demanded,  ^  Who  are  you,  and  what?' 
Walayat  answered,  '  I  was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 
God  has  mercifully  opened  my  eyes;  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  will  live  and  die  one  ! '  ^  Ah  ! '  said 
the  horseman,  '  you  see  what  he  is  :  kill  him  ! ' 
They  pointed  their  guns  at  his  breast,  and  said, 
'  Repent !  Repeat  the  Kulma  ! '  He  answered,  '  I 
have  repented  and  believed  in  Christ,  and  need  no 
other  repentance.'  Just  then  two  Europeans  were 
seen  running  along  the  road,  and  the  soldiers  went 
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after  them.  My  husband  said  to  me,  '  Fly !  now  is 
the  time,  before  they  return.'  I  went,  but  knew 
not  where  to  go,  and  presently  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the 
Mahomedans  dragging  my  husband  along  the  ground, 
beating  him  on  the  head  with  their  shoes,  and  cry- 
ing, '  Now  preach  !  Now  where  is  the  Christ  you 
spoke  of?'  Others  called  to  him  to  repeat  the  Kulma 
and  leave  Christianity.  He  answered,  ^  No,  I  never 
will.  My  Saviour  took  up  His  cross  and  went  to 
God,  and  I  will  follow  Him.'  Another  trooper  now 
came  up,  and  asked,  'What  all  this  disturbance  was 
about  ?'  They  said,  'We  have  got  a  devil  here  who 
will  not  recant;  a  Christian,  do  you  kill  him.'  The 
trooper  struck  him  with  his  sword,  and  nearly  cut 
off  his  head.  His  last  words  were,  '  0  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul ! ' 

"  I  was  under  a  tree,  where  I  could  see  and 
hear  all.  I  shrieked  out,  but  I  dared  not  stay 
there,  so  I  went  back  and  found  my  house  burning 
and  the  people  plundering  it.  I  now  sought  for 
my  children,  who  had  escaped  to  the  house  of 
Mirza  Hajee,  where  I  stayed  three  days ;  till  an 
order  was  issued,  that  any  one  found  guilty  of 
harbouring  Christians  should  be  put  to  death. 
Mirza  Hajee  now  told  me  that  I  must  either 
turn  Mussulman  or  leave  his  house.  He  said  that 
if  I  would  leave  Christianity  I  should  have  a  house 
and  thirty  rupees  a  month.     But  I  said,  'No,  I 
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cannot  forsake  Christ,  I  will  work  for  my  children, 
and  if  I  be  killed  God's  will  be  done  ! '  So  now 
I  had  to  go  out,  with  my  seven  children,  and  I 
wandered  about  from  one  place  to  another,  having 
no  place  to  rest  in,  and  scarcely  anything  to  eat. 
The  gates  were  all  shut.  At  last,  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  a  large  body  of  the  Sepoys  went  out,  and  I 
managed  to  mix  with  the  crowd  and  got  out  with 
my  children.  I  went  to  a  place  in  the  suburbs, 
where  I  got  a  room.  After  a  time  I  went  farther, 
to  Soonput,  where  I  remained  three  months,  work- 
ing hard  to  keep  niy  little  children  from  starving. 
I  was  chiefly  employed  in  grinding  corn,  and,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  food,  I  often  had  to  work 
night  and  day.  After  a  time  the  youngest  child 
was  taken  with  fever  and  died.  No  one  would 
bury  it  or  touch  it,  so  I  was  obliged  to  do  this 
with  my  own  hands.  But  soon  the  English  took 
Delhi  again,  and  I  got  into  the  city,  where  I  was 
kindlv  treated. 

"  Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mrs,  Thompson 
and  family,  I  have  to  say,  that  before  I  escaped  out 
of  Delhi  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thompson's  house,  and 
found  her  and  her  daughter  lying  dead  on  a  bed, 
and  another  daughter  lying  on  the  floor.  Their 
heads  were  quite  severed  from  their  bodies.  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Mackay  was  killed  in  Col.  Skinner's 
house,  after  a  resistance  of  three  or  four  days." 
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In  Meerut. 

The  above  narrative  shows  the  state  of  things  at 
Delhi — we  shall  now  give  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
A.  Medland,  describing  some  of  the  occurrences  at 
Meerut.     It  is  dated  May  16,  1857  :— 

"  While  I  was  performing  service  in  the  mission- 
chapel  on  Sunday  evening  I  heard  a  great  noise,  a 
shouting  and  yelUng,  accompanied  by  occasional 
firing  of  guns.  After  the  prayers  I  inquired  the 
cause,  and  was  informed  that  the  Sepoys  were 
fighting  in  their  own  lines.  Apprehending  no 
danger  I  commenced  my  sermon,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  a  man  rushed  in,  exclaiming, 
that  the  Sepoys  were  advancing  on  us  and  murder- 
ing all  the  Europeans  that  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Our  catechist  quickly  followed,  con- 
firming the  statement ;  so  I  at  once  dismissed  the 
congreg} '  'on  and  drove  off  in  an  opposite  direction. 
By  this  time  masses  of  smoke  were  ascending  in 
various  directions,  and  shortly  after  we  passed  the 
European  troops  marching  to  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance. Being  assured  that  the  danger  was  imminent 
we  sought  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Before 
we  could  enter  we  heard  a  savage  yell  behind  us, 
and  an  empty  chaise  passed.     The  owner  had  been 
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murclercd  on  the  spot,  and  a  gentleman  who  was 
with  him  dangerously  wounded.  The  night  was 
passed  in  a  state  of  fearful  anxiety,  for  the  illumi- 
nated sky  and  distant  firing  made  it  clear  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  proceeding.  Towards 
morning  the  firing  ceased,  but  we  were  horrified 
by  the  accounts  which  were  brought  in.  On  Mon- 
day my  servants  came,  and  informed  me  that  a 
crowd  of  natives  from  the  city  had  come  to  my 
house  the  preceding  evening,  inquiring  for  Mrs.  M. 
and  myself,  and  threatening  to  cut  us  in  pieces. 
Learning  that  we  were  not  there  they  set  fire  to 
the  house  and  premises.  The  whole  of  our  property 
was  either  burnt  or  stolen,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  articles  of  apparel,  we  have  nothing  left 
save  the  clothes  we  have  on.  The  mob  next  in- 
quired for  Joseph,  my  catechist.  He,  however,  had 
been  at  church,  and  had  accompanied  me  when  I 
fled,  as  far  as  he  could  keep  pace  with  my  horse. 
I  then  told  him  to  follow,  but  he,  mistaking  my 
directions,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
city.  He  was  recognised,  beaten,  and  left  for  dead. 
However,  he  revived,  hid  himself,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  found  his  way  to  me. 

"Tlie  missionaries  and  native  Christians  in 
Delhi  are,  I  believe,  all  killed.  All  our  native 
Christians  are  in  safety;  but  the  mission-work  is 
suspended.     For  ten  days  past  I  had  observed  the 
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conduct  of  the  people  to  bo  exceedingly  insulting, 
more  than  ever  ])reviously.  At  present  we  are  iu 
ejreat  excitement  and  confusion.'^ 


In  Allahabad. 


GOPENATH  NUNDY. 


Gop^NATH  NuNDY  was  an  ordained  native  Christian, 
in  connexion  with  the  American  Presbvterian  Mis- 
sion.  When  the  revolt  took  place,  he  escaped  from 
Futtehpur  to  Allahabad  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  from  thence  tried  to  get  to  ^lirzapur, 
hoping  to  find  a  place  of  greater  safety.     He  says, 

"  V^^e  took  a  boat  for  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  We  arrived  at  daybreak,  and  took  the 
road  to  Mirzapur  on  foot.  In  the  evening  we 
reached  a  village  about  fourteen  miles  off,  and  here 
we  took  shelter  in  a  Brahmin's  house,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  friend,  but  who,  through  the  whole 
night,  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  us.  Being 
aware  of  his  intentions  we  kept  awake,  and  early  in 
the  morning,  when  we  were  ready  to  resume  oar 
journey,  we  found  that  the  hackery  which  was  to 
take  us  had  disappeared.  Our  host,  whose  purpose 
had  not  been   accomplished,  begged  us  to  remain 
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another  day,  and  promised  to  procure  us  a  hackery. 
As  we  were  tired,  and  our  feet  swollen,  we  were 
obi^^ed  to  remain.  We  passed  a  most  miserable 
day  and  night,  not  even  lying  down  for  a  moment. 
When  the  morning  light  came  we  prepared  to 
start,  not  for  Mirzapur,  as  the  road  seemed  to  be 
dangercxis,  but  back  to  Allahabad,  and  of  course 
on  foot.  Foreseeing  ar  attack  I  told  my  wife  to 
give  up  everything.  As  soon  as  we  came  out  a 
crowd  of  men,  our  host  among  them,  fell  upon  us. 
We  gave  up  the  very  clothes  on  our  bodies,  they 
did  not  leave  us  the  single  Bible  we  had.  Our 
shoes  were  also  taken ;  m  mine  I  had  hid  a  rupee 
and  a  few  pice.  While  they  were  quarrelling  about 
the  booty  we  made  our  escape,  running  as  fast  as 
we  could.  We  travelled  till  nine  o'clock,  when 
both  ourselves  and  our  dear  children  felt  exhausted, 
and  r  't  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  poor 
children  cried  bitterly  from  hunger,  but  we  had 
nothing  to  give  them.  We  prayed  to  God,  who  fed 
His  people  with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  He 
h^ard  us.  We  saw  a  marriage  procession  coming 
along  the  road.  I  went  up  to  it  and  they  gave  me 
five  pice,  which  enabled  me  to  buy  a  little  food. 
We  fed  the  tiiildren  and  proceeded  on  our  way. 
We  travelled  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  found  that 
the  poor  children  were  struck  with  the  sun,  which 
was  very  powerful^  the  wind  being  veiy  hot.    Seeing 
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no  village  near  we  took  shelter  under  a  bridge,  and 
made  oui*  poor  children  lie  down.  But  they  seemed 
to  be  dying,  and  we  had  no  medicine  to  give  them. 
We  raised  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  the  great  Phy- 
sician, and  He  heard  us.  We  found  a  small  green 
mangoe  on  a  tree,  I  got  it  down,  and  having  begged 
a  little  fire  from  a  passer-by,  I  roasted  it  and  made 
some  sherbet,  and  gave  it  to  the  children.  It 
revived  them.  From  inability  to  proceed  further, 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  remain  there  till  the  next 
morning  j  but  towards  sunset  the  Zemindar  of  the 
nearest  village  came,  took  compassion  on  us,  and 
carried  us  to  his  house,  where  he  supplied  all  our 
urgent  wants.  We  slept  soundly,  having  been  de- 
prived of  rest  for  three  nights. 

"  Early  the  following  morning  we  left  our  kind 
host^s  house,  and  started  for  Allahabad.  We  reached 
the  ghat  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  while  crossing  the 
river,  we  saw  with  sorrow  that  the  mission  bungalow 
was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  church  totally  dis- 
figured. On  our  arrival  swarms  of  Mohamedans 
fell  upon  us;  but  our  gracious  Father  again  saved 
us,  by  raising  up  a  friend  from  among  the  foes.  A 
goldsmith,  a  Hindoo  by  caste,  took  us  into  his 
house,  and  kept  us  through  the  day.  At  sunset, 
when  we  left  his  house,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  other  Mohamedans,  who  were  roaming  about 
like  beasts  of  prey.   When  we  saw  no  way  of  escape, 
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and  that  the  villams  were  ready  to  kill  us^  we  begged 
them  to  take  us  to  their  moulvie,  who  had  for  some 
days  usurped  the  chief  authority  here.  When  we 
were  brought  before  him,  we  found  him  seated  on 
a  chair,  surrounded  by  men  with  drawn  swords. 
We  made  our  salaams,  and  he  ordered  us  to  sit 
down,  and  put  the  following  questions  : — ^  Who  are 
you?'  'Christians.'  'What  place  do  you  come 
from  ? '  '  Futtehpur.'  '  What  was  your  occupation  ?' 
'Teaching  the  Christian  religion.'  'Are  you  a 
padre  ?  *  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Was  it  not  you  who  used  to  go 
about  reading  and  distributing  tracts  in  the  streets 
and  villages?'  'Yes,  sir — it  was  me  and  my  cate- 
chists.'  'How  many  Christians  have  you  made?' 
'  I  did  not  make  any  Christian,  for  no  human  being 
can  change  the  heart  of  another;  but  God,  by  my 
instrumentality,  brought  to  the  belief  of  His  true 
religion  about  a  couple  of  dozens.' 

"  On  this  he  exclaimed,  in  a  great  rage, '  Tobah ! 
tobah  !  — What  downright  blasphemy  !  God  never 
makes  any  one  a  Christian,  but  you  kafirs  pervert 
the  people.  He  always  makes  people  Mussulmans, 
for  the  religion  which  we  follow  is  the  only  true 
one.  How  many  Mohamedans  have  you  perverted 
to  your  religion ?'  'I  have  not  perverted  any  one ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ten  were  turned  from 
darkness  to  marvellous  light.' 

Hearing  this^  his  countenance  became  very 
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red,  and  he  exclaimed,  'You  are  a  great  villain! 
You  have  renounced  your  forefathers'  faith,  and 
become  a  child  of  Satan,  and  are  now  using  every 
elFort  to  bring  others  into  the  same  road  to  destruc- 
tion. You  deserve  a  cruel  death.  Your  nos-  ears, 
and  hands,  should  be  cut  off  at  different  times,  and 
your  children  ought  to  be  sold  to  slavery.^ 

"  My  wife,  folding  her  hands,  said  to  him,  'You 
will  confer  a  great  favour  by  ordering  us  all  to  be 
killed  at  once,  and  not  to  be  tortured  by  a  lingering 
death.' 

''  He  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  said, 
'Savan  Allah!  You  appear  to  be  a  respectable 
man.  I  pity  you  and  your  family,  and,  as  a  friend, 
I  advise  you  to  become  Mohamedans :  so  you  will 
save  your  lives,  and  may  even  be  advanced.'  I 
said,  'We  prefer  death  to  any  inducement  you  can 
offer.' 

"  He  then  appealed  to  my  wife,  and  asked  her 
what  she  would  do.  Her  reply  was,  thank  God  !  as 
firm  as  mine. 

"  He  then  asked  if  I  had  read  the  Koran.  I 
said,  '  Yes,  sir.'  He  said,  '  You  could  not  have  read 
it  with  a  view  to  be  profited,  but  merely  to  pick  out 
passages  in  order  to  argue  with  the  Mohame(hns.* 
He  added,  '  I  will  give  you  three  days  to  consider, 
and  then  I  will  send  for  you  and  read  a  portion 
of  the  Koran  to  you.     If  you  believe,  and  become 
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Mohameflans,  well  and  good;  but  if  not,  your  noses 
shall  be  cut  oflf.' 

''  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  take  us  to  prison. 
As  we  went  I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  praise  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  for  giving  us  grace  to  acknowledge  Him 
before  the  world. 

'^  When  we  reached  the  place  of  confinement,  we 
found  a  European  family  and  some  native  Christians. 
After  conversing  for  some  time,  and  relating  to  each 
other  our  mutual  distresses,  we  knelt  down  and 
prayed.  Seeing  this,  one  of  the  guards  came,  and, 
giving  me  a  kick,  ordered  me  either  to  pray  after 
the  Mohamedan  form  or  to  hold  my  tongue. 

"  The  next  day.  Ensign  Cheek,  of  the  6th  Native 
Infantry,  was  brought  in  severely  wounded,  and  a 
prisoner.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  stana,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  fainting.  I  made  some  gruel,  and 
gave  him  to  drink,  and  also  some  water,  and  this 
refreshed  him.  He  told  me  the  history  of  his 
sufferings,  and  asked  me,  if  I  escaped,  to  write  to 
his  mother  in  England,  and  to  his  aunt.  Seeing 
him  unable  to  sleep  on  the  hard  ground,  I  begged 
the  officer  to  give  him  a  charpoy  (bedstead).  With 
great  difficulty  he  consented,  and  found  a  broken 
one  for  him;  but,  seeing  me  so  friendly  to  the 
young  man,  the  officer  separated  us,  and  fastened 
my  feet  in  the  stocks.  While  he  v/as  doing  this,  a 
party  of  the    Mohamedan  soldiers  fell  upon  me, 
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beating  and  dragging  me,  but  offering  immediate 
release  if  I  would  turn  Moslem.  Seeing  this. 
Ensign  Cheek  cried  out  to  me,  '  Padre,  be  firm  !  — 
do  not  give  way.'  My  poor  wife,  not  liking  to  be 
separated  from  me,  was  dragged  away  by  her  hair, 
and  received  a  severe  wound  on  her  forehead. 

'^  The  day  appointed  now  came,  and  we  expected 
every  moment  to  be  sent  for.  The  moulvie's  people 
came  to  us  frequently,  to  ask  if  we  were  prepared  to 
turn  Mohamedans,  and  threatening  us  with  the 
having  our  noses  cut  off;  but  outside  the  prison  our 
safety  w^as  being  wrought.  That  day  the  European 
and  Sikh  soldiers  came  out  of  the  fort,  and,  after  a 
desperate  fight,  the  rebels  were  completely  beaten. 
Some  of  them,  wounded,  were  brought  into  the 
prison.  This  encouraged  us,  and  after  a  while  our 
gaolers  ran  away,  and  we  liberated  ourselves,  and 
came  out  to  our  friends,  who  rejoiced  to  find  us  still 
alive.  Ensign  Cheek,  however,  died  that  same  day, 
after  reaching  the  fort.  His  wounds  were  so  severe 
that  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  lived  so  long,  nearly 
without  food,  or  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  I  could 
not  have  much  conversation  with  him ;  but  the  few 
words  he  uttered  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  died  a 
Christian  death,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  life/' 
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At  Futteiipur  and  Cawnpore. 

GoPENATH  NuNDY  had  left  Futtehpur  for  Allaliabad, 
hoping  to  find  safety;  for  at  Futtehpur  the  prospect 
was  very  dark,  and  he  conducted  the  native  Christian 
women  to  Allahabad  in  the  expectation  that  there 
they  would  be  safe,  ^uttehpur  did  indeed  bear  the 
weight  of  the  storm.  The  Rev.  S.  Fullerton  visited 
it  in  January  1858,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion :  the  missionary  bungalows  (or  dwellings),  the 
churches,  the  orphan  institutions,  the  native  Christian 
village,  were  all  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  found  out  the  native  Christians: 
they  were  lodged  in  the  cantonment  bazaar;  and  the 
rags  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  their  ema- 
ciated looks,  showed  too  plainly  the  sufferings  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Their  history  was 
a  heart-rending  one.  The  European  residents  and 
missionaries  had  left  in  boats  for  Cawnpore  in  the 
June  of  1857,  and  for  some  time  the  commandant, 
Colonel  Smith,  had  succeeded  in  protecting  the 
Christian  village ;  but,  on  the  18th,  the  village  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  mob  broke  in,  and  a  general 
pillage  followed.  The  Christians  fled  into  the  nearest 
villages,  hoping  to  find  concealment  in  obscurity; 
but  the  Mohamedan  nawab  ordered  them  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death,  offering  a  reward  for  their 
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apprehension.  They  then  h^u  to  fly  in  different 
directions.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  died 
on  the  road.  A  catechist's  wife,  with  her  infant,  was 
separated  by  accident  from  her  party,  and,  after  a 
search,  they  were  found  in  a  miserable  hut — both 
deaJ,  No  one  would  give  them  a  drop  of  water 
while  living,  or  interment  when  dead.  About  thirty 
had  suffered  death,  according  to  the  nawab's  orders, 
and  about  one  hundred  succeeded  in  escaping. 

The  Europeans,  including  the  misbionnries,  had 
left  in  boats  for  Cawnpore.  The  history  of  their 
sad  fate  was  gathered  from  some  of  the  native 
Christians.  They  passed  down  the  stream,  often 
fired  upon  by  the  rebel  natives  from  the  banks,  but 
without  suffering  much  loss,  till  they  came  near  to 
Cawnpore.  Here  the  sepoys  occupied  both  banks, 
and  a  bridge  of  boats  prevented  their  further 
advance.  They  effected  a  landing  on  a  small  island, 
where  for  three  days  they  remained  concealed.  At 
length  the  sepoys  discovered  them,  and  began  to 
fire  upon  them.  One  of  the  missionaries  then  said, 
"  In  all  probability  our  last  hour  has  come :  let  us 
commend  our  souls  to  God."  Mr.  Freeman  then 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  with  a  few  remarks.  A 
hymn  was  sung,  and  prayer  was  offered.  Then 
followed  a  second  hymn,  and  before  long  the  sepoys 
arrived.  They  were  tied  two  and  two,  and  carried 
to  Cawnpore.      Having   been    long   without   food, 
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several  of  the  females  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground, 
where  they  remained  all  night.  Nothing  but  a 
little  water  was  given  them,  the  sepoys  strictly 
guarding  them,  and  the  night  being  chiefly  spent  in 
prayer.  Early  in  the  morning  they  were  led  forth 
to  the  parade-ground,  and  shot  down  or  sabred. 

A  young  native  attendant,  who  was  spared  as 
a  Hindoo,  was  witness  to  most  of  these  transactions, 
and  from  her  lips  the  details  were  received.  Four 
missionaries,  with  their  families,  perished  in  this 
massacre. 
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POLYNESIA. 


Erromanga. 


REV.  G.  N.  GORDON  AND  MRS.  GORDON. 

In  June  1856  these  two  devoted  labourers  succeeded 
in  gaining  an  entrance  to  this  blood-stained  island, 
and  took  up  their  abode  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Williams  had  been  murdered,  seventeen  years 
before.  They  were  permitted  to  remain  here  nearly 
five  years,  but  in  May  1861  they  shared  the  fate  of 
the  great  evangelizer  of  Polynesia. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Samoan  Mission,  paid  a 
visit  to  Erromanga  in  October  1859,  and  thus 
describes  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  :  — 

''We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  Sabbath 
at  Erromanga,  and  met  about  150  of  the  people 
in  their  little  chapel.  All  was  quiet  and  orderly. 
It  thrilled  our  inmost  soul  to  hear  them,  as  led 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  strike  up  the  tune  of  '  New  Lydia,' 
and  also  the  translation  and  tune  of  'There  is 
a  happy  land ! '  Mr.  Gordon  was  glad  to  see  so 
many   at    the    service,   and    considered   our    visit 
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opportune.  There  had  been  a  re-action.  Reports 
had  been  raised  that  the  people  were  dying,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  new  religion.  Jl'he  chief 
had  forbidden  the  people  to  attend,  and  at  one 
service  recently  only  five  were  present.  Mr.  Gordon 
finds  it  uphill  work :  the  people  are  constantly  occu- 
pied with  petty  wars." 

The  following  narrative  was  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  sandal-wood  trade,  and  who 
was  the  only  Englishman  besides  Mr.  Gordon  then 
resident  on  the  island:  — 

'^  From  the  accounts  I  have  gathered  from  the 
natives,  I  believe  you  may  rely  on  the  correctness  of 
the  following  description  :  — 

"  About  noon  on  the  20th  (May  18t  ,  a  party 
of  nine  Bunkhill  natives,  of  whom  the  chief,  Lova, 
was  the  leader,  called  at  the  mission-house  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Gordon.  They  were  told  that  he 
was  working  a  little  further  down  the  hill,  at  a 
house  which  he  was  building  for  the  winter.  They 
went  towards  the  place,  but  in  passing  through  a 
grove  eight  of  the  men  concealed  themselves,  while 
the  ninth,  named  Nara-bu-leet,  went  further  down, 
to  inveigle  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon  had,  unfortu- 
nately, sent  all  his  boys  away  to  gather  grass  for 
the  roof,  and  was  unattended.  When  Nara-bu-leet 
walked  up  to  him  and  asked  for  some  calico  for 
himself  and  the  others,  who,  he  said,  were  waiting 
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at  the  mission-house,  Mr.  Gordon  took  up  a  piece 
of  board,  and  wrote  on  it,  with  charcoal, '  Give  these 
men  a  yard  of  cotton  each/  This  he  gave  to  the 
savage,  telling  him  to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  who 
would  give  him  what  he  wanted 

''This,  however,  did  not  answer  Nara-bu-leet's 
purpose.  He  told  Mr.  Gordon  that  the  chief  wished 
particularly  to  see  him,  and  to  get  some  medicine ; 
and  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  mission-house. 

"  Mr.  Gordon,  pointing  to  a  plate  which  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  sent  him,  said,  'I  have  not  yet  eaten ; 
but — never  mind — I  can  do  so  at  the  house.'  So, 
wrapping  the  plate  in  his  handkerchief,  he  started 
up  the  hill,  followed  by  the  native. 

*'  On  arriving  at  the  ambush,  Nara-bu-leet  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  Mr.  Gordon's  spine.  He  instantly 
fell,  uttering  a  loud  ciy.  Nara-bu-leet  gave  him 
another  stroke  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which 
nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body;  and  the 
others,  rushing  from  their  hiding-places,  quickly  cut 
their  victim  to  pieces. 

"While  this  was  going  on,  another  native, 
Ouben,  went  towards  the  mission-house,  and  met 
Mrs.  Gordon,  who,  alarmed  at  the  noises  she  heard, 
had  come  out,  and  who  asked  him  what  all  that 
noise  was  about  ?  He  laughed,  and  said, '  Nothing : 
it's  only  the  boys  amusing  themselves.'  She  asked, 
'Where  are  the  boys?'  and  turned  round. 
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"  Ouben  then,  with  the  tomahawk  which  he  had 
concealed  behind  him,  struck  her  a  blow  near  the 
shoulder;  and  as  she  fell  on  a  heap  of  grass,  he 
nearly  cut  the  head  off  by  a  second  blow,  and  other- 
wise mutilated  her  in  various  parts. 

"  That  afternoon  I  was  writing  a  note  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  native,  followed 
by  some  of  the  boys,  rushing  across  the  river  and 
exclaiming  that  the  Bunkhill  natives  had  killed  the 
'Missi!' 

"  I  immediately  armed  myself  and  the  few 
foreign  natives  I  have,  and  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers,  but  unsuccessfully.  I  found  the 
bodies  lying  on  the  ground,  horribly  mangled ;  and 
I  saw,  from  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  that  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  I  went  and  locked 
up  the  mission-house,  and  placed  a  guard  there.  I 
then  went  and  selected  a  spot  for  the  grave :  it  is 
near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Williams  was  killed,  and  is 
shaded  by  cocoa-nut  and  banana  trees. 

"  In  the  morning  I  made  two  coffins,  in.  which 
the  bodies  were  placed,  and  at  two  o^clock  we  carried 
them  to  the  burying-place.  There  a  native  named 
Mana,  who  had  acted  as  a  teacher  under  Mr.  Gordon, 
gave  an  address ;  after  which  we  sang  a  hymn,  and 
he  offered  a  prayer. 

"  On  the  6th  of  June  we  were  delighted  by  a 
visit  from  Bishop  Patterson,  of  New  Zealand.     All 
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the  mission-boys  wept  at  the  sight  of  him,  as  they 
remembered  his  former  visit  while  Mr.  Gordon  was 
living.  He  crossed  over  to  the  grave,  which  had 
been  enclosed  by  a  fence.  Here  he  read,  with  much 
feeling,  the  beautiful  funeral  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon's  death  arose  from  a  superstitious  and  angry 
feeling,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  among 
the  natives,  with  reference  to  a  disease  resembling 
the  measles,  which  had  latterly  raged  in  several  of 
the  islands,  and  which  they  blindly  associated  with 
the  teachers  and  with  the  "  new  religion." 
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